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@ Red Revolution ~ in America. 
& at the Moscow Home Office 


@ The New Woman Returns Home 


@ Are Men of Today a Success ? 
wp See D.H.Lawrence’s Article 
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23, Cf 'Queer'People ~a New Witch-Hunt 
« Are We Poisoning Latin America? 
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THEY SEE SO MUCH 
IN SUCH A CASUAL MANNER 


IT IS rather pleasing to ones vanity ... but 
what person of young ideas takes no interest 
in a smart young woman's approving glance ? 


They make you feel as though they knew you 





you are wearing a new Stetson straw. ®@ To be 


truly well. groomed is especially gratifying in 
the springtime . . . correct from hat to shoes. 
A Stetson finishes off a turnout so completely. 
Stetson straws are richer looking. The braids 
are finer . . . with a natural lustrous sheen. A 
Stetson is the one right way to start the straw 
hat season. ... It is satisfying to know 


that you are wearing the best straw made. 


. and the name of your tailor . . . and that 
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S415 0 N 
STRAW S 


John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia. Makers of finest quality fur felt hats, straws, 


leghorns, panamas, silk top hats, opera hats and caps. 


























TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


Dependable Value 
for Almost a Century 








| FIETH AVENUE & 31 = STREET 
1 NEW YORK 
PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 44 New BOND STREET 
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Don't take a chance with broken bottles in your suit- 
case. Wrap them in these corrugated bottle-wrappers 
and tie them fast with a ribbon. Then stuff stockings 
in the ends The outer covering is fine poplin with 
contrasting ribbon ties. Any color combination may 





be ordered. Set of four different sizes, $6.75, postpaid 

Instead of frantically pawing through bag or pockets 
for passport, tickets, luggage checks, bills, coins, etc., 
let me suggest that you keep everything in a leather 
passport case with all the compartments labelled. If 
you once use one you'll decide it's indispensable. 
$9.50 postpaid. 

**Dalekit’’ is the grandest travelling-bag for toilet 
articles that was ever invented. The inside is lined with 
a rubberized fabric, and the cover has a pocket for a 
washcloth. The outside is of hand-softened leather in 
russet, brown, or black, and the whole box can be 
squashed down to take up less room. 9x 5x 3 inches 
$5, postpaid. 


Acknowledging my debt to Mr. Shakespeare for this heading, 
I hope that all of this page will be ‘‘As You Like It,"’ and that 


you will send your check and order to 


VIRGINIA WALTON, 597 Fifth Avenue 





A gay, alluring Bon Voyage box is this. There is some- 
thing about its roundness and its tightly fitting cover 
that seems particularly appropriate for sea-going 
travellers It can be filled with anything vou desire 
from food to memo books, matches, etc The empty 
box is $4. and you can spend what you will for the con- 
tents. Write me for suggestions for that hard-to-please 


person 


Something which is most essential to the traveller 
and yet which is frequently overlooked is a folding 
spoon. As you see this has two bow!s and occupies no 
space at all. Of hand-made sterling silver Jensen, of 
course. $12, postpaid. 


This Bon Voyage basket is just filled with all sorts of 
fascinating things. Six magazines, pretzel sticks, pea- 
nut glace, stuffed dates, hard candy, and cigarettes 
And just to look at it is a feast for the eves. $10, delivered 
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ART EXHIBITIONS TO VISIT IN JUNE 


DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES, 12 East 57th Street. BROW N-ROBERTSON GALLERIES, 424 Madison Ave- 








, 
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Exhibition of French paintings nue, near 49th Street, New York; and 302 Palmer House 
: ao ‘ Shops, Chicago. Color woodcuts, etchings, aquatints, 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 16 East §7th Street. paintings, and water-colors. Visitors cordially invited 


Etchings recently acquired on exhibition 


MACBETH GALLERY, 15 East 57th Street. A group 


KENNEDY & COMPANY, 785 Fifth Avenue. Exhibi- of pa ~ Gur eeeaon’s exbibisians will 

tion of old English sporting prints he of g May and June. During the “ee Rete 

FERARGIL GALLERIES, 37 East 57th Street. Paint- ~. , L GOES sparen ected paintings 
V merica irtists W De Ww 


ings by Ilah M. Kibbev, May 12 to 24. Loan exhibi- 


tion of portraits by Wheeler Williams. Exhibition of THOMAS AGNEW & SONS, 125 East 57th Street. The 
etchings by American etchers New York galleries w he closed during the summer 
. ; months. A tation is extended to visit the Lon 

GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, 15 Vanderbilt don galleries at 43 Old Bond Street 


Avenue. May § to 9, Prix de Rome exhibition and 
awarding of Fellowships. Mav 20 to 21, exhibition MONTROSS GALLERY, now located at 785 Fifth Ave 
of water oils by Chas. S. Chapma Julv 14 to July 26, nue, berwee 9th a 60r Street Exhibition of 
guest exhibition by contemporaty Canadian artists paintings by American artist Potterv bv H. Zarnum 
May 15 to November 1, At | Fo lers’ Exhibition. Poor 





| CRICHTON ts: 
EXPERTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 FifthAve. NEW YORK at 51‘Street 


| WIDE. rang f disting 
| tive W ng Gift ot 
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of Old English, Iris} 
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tar s of 
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moderately pr iced, 








1 set of fine Silver Candlesticks. It is said the original 
ere made in London soon after the Declaration of In 
de pender r an admirer of George Washington. 
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For that Gift of Gifts — A Present 
for the Bride = come to Plummer’s 


WHETHER you wish a simple gift or an impor 
tant one—your shopping problem may here 
be solved with satisfaction, plea 
Even the fear of duplication need not 
perturb you, for a large number of our impor 
tations are not to be found elsewhere in 
America. People who select their gifts with 
taste and tact are envied and remembered ! 
‘A Gift from Plummer’s”’ is treasured to a 
degree that adds immeasurably to the joy of 


ease, 


sure ! 


Fiving. 


{ 


Mail Orders Invited 


wet 


wis 
PBN 
4 4 We 4 pe 





Mint S ( W D 
mara deg Entree P $42 d I 


Hn H. PLUMMER 6 GL 


IMPORTERS OF 
Vlodern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


NEW HAVE 






Garden 
pieces from 
Italy! 


- me - | 
Som have come from famous gat 


\round them seems to linger some 





dens. 


thing of the peace and quiet of less arduous 


days. Come if only to browse among thes 

garden Treasures. Our welcome will be jus 
; ee ; > Le 

as sincere 1f you come only to study them. 

Or, write us, Dept. S, New York, for si 


iphs. 


gestions and photogr 


WM. H. JAC KSON COMPANY 
> West 47th a 
N M \ ( 





GIFTS THAT LIVI 


TODHUNTER 


Ne w Yo Tr ke 


THE YEAR "ROUND 


119 East 57th Street, 







WEATHERVANI 


$25.00 








SUNDIAL 
1 very old original. Antique 
inghes square 


Replica of 
brass, hand engraved, | 
$35.00 

DOOR KNOCKER 

Solid brass 





5 inches wide $16.00 
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JUNE EXHIBITIONS 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES, IN¢ 


Decorative portraits and landscapes 


11 East 57th" Street 
of the eighteent! 


century 


ROBERTSON & DESCHAMPS, 415 Madison 
near 48th Street. Sporting prints, drawings, etc 
Paul Brown of polo and American hunt steeplechase 


events. Dog etchings by Morgan Det 


A venue 


hings by 


JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.. INC., 3 East 51st Street 


Anc Palais Saga 57 rue St. Dominique, Par 
Ancient paintings, tapestries, furniture, and worh 
art 

VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES, 21 East 57th Street. Ex 
hibition of Flemis! isterpieces of the fifreent! 
xteenth centuric 

THE JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, 559 Fifth Av " 
46th Street. Constantly changing exhibitio f eig 
teenth-century portraits, together with anc t and 

rn paintings of exceptionally fine quality. 


MEDICI GALLERIES, 489 Fifth Av« 
lisplav of Medici print t color, framed ; 
tramed ; the Medi Te rt print he Medici car 

tchings, et me Murray Hill 89 


Thayer 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES, 643 Fifth Ave 
I hipirion of ter] z4 c teent 


DENKS GALLERIES, 153 West 57th Street, oppo 


Carnegie Ha Paintings, water-co etc ys, mez 
zotints, wood-blocks by contemporary artists. H 
tengl reproducti f Old and Modern Master 
Artistic framing 
BUTLER GALLERY, 116 | 7 St P g 
restoratiotr i ts br I t g gy 
£, ciea v i Z Ad 
ates gladly give Frames restored and gilded 


METROPOLITAN GALLERIES, 578 Madison Avenu 
Old and modern paintings, English and French _ 
raits, eightee y landscapes, selected Barbizor 
Old Dutch primitives 


th- 
ind American pa 


108 West 57th Street A 


American artists 


THE MILCH GALLERIES 


group of selected paintings by 





ALiIRE-H-MARKS 





Modernistic 
Bon Voyage 
Bags 
$12 and up 
O 


Blue Baskets 


and Tins 





$7 and up 





= 


) Gifts 


» —— 
NiNETEEN EAST 52nd ST. 


Chocolate Wafers 
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FERARGIL 


37 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





Announce 
A LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
PORTRAIT BUSTS 
by 
WHEELER WILLIAMS 
May 19th—June Ist 











Our 
Portrait 
Painters 

Include abou 
thirtv of the for 
most portrait paint 


\merica 


for whom we act 


ers of 





as business agents, 
sittings 


arranging 


and terms. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 








GEORGE JENSEN 





Bowl —sterling 344 x 434 $46 


Spoon et rling 6.¢ 
Booklet on Request 


169 West 57th St New York City 
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This particular bag and shoe ensemble is without doubt a 
knockout. 
dit 
support, and the color schemes delight the eye 


Linen foundation makes the shoe cool, a me- 
i-height heel gives comfort, a four-eyelet lacing lends 

The bag 
A large as- 





has an inside zipper and a back-strap handle 
sortment of colors including pink linen with blue embroi- 
dery (perfect with the above necklace), nile green with 
darker green, yellow with olive, and beige with tan and or- 


<§—_—_— 


Polka dots are very smart 
this season Here is a glove 
handkerchief in pink, lavender, 
blue, red, green, and tan to match 
the rest of your costume, with a solid 
centre and an uneven dotted edge. Of 
course, of the very finest linen and hand-made 
$1 each, postpaid With the same choice of 
color for a background, white linen dogs with black 
markings are hand appliqued to go walking with you 
when you are in a sportive mood $3.50 each, postpaid 
Prystal and crystal are the favored twins in necklaces 
this summer. The flat disks are of the new pale peach imi- 
tation prystal combined with white and colored sapphirc 
crystals. My gurgling enthusiasm compels me to add that 
the combination is just too sweet for words 
$10, postpaid. 


23 inches long 


If your name and handwriting are short and snappy have 
your signature engraved on a new chromium plate compact 
Or if to share in the family millions you were blessed with 
wealthy Aunt Dulcinia Esmeralda's nz 
gram embossed in gilt or silver with or without color ap- 
plied under the lettering rhe effect is stunning rhe 


ne, have your mono- 





ned either for loose or cake powder 


Allow ten days 





compacts may be obta 
and with light, medium, or dark rouge. 
for monogram or engraving Draw a sketch of how you 
wish your design to appear and if you have no ideas your- 
seif a monogram can be made especially for you. Eugraved 


$3.50. Embossed, $5.50 





> 


Bag, $12.50 


have been told repeatedly this spring, gloves are more im- 


ange. Shoes, $22.50. Postage paid As you 
portant than ever with the new short-sleeved gowns. Six- 
button length is the favorite and here they are shown of 
softest kidskin, pique sewn with a scalloped top and con- 
trasting stitching. Beige with black, or white with black. 


$7.50 per pair, postpaid 
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A backgri und of histori significance naturally suggests furniture and d H 
character As a producing organization of decorators and cabinetmakers, we are prepared 
complete an interior in harmony with any architectural motif in ¢ ckg 1 
furniture, lighting, hangings and other inc identals so essential to a well-considered decorative scheme 
. 
° . 
s oy 
é 
INCORPORATED Ls 
| Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 
. CABINETMAKERS » DECORATORS s AN TIQUARIANS *» ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 
7 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


hy Bb cthora, 
CISGLOTHINGA® > 


Gentlemens Farnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 








© eA00xs BROTHERS 


1818 anp To-Day 


Outfits for the 


Horseman 


Send for “A Wardrobe for 


Ripinc & PoLo’ 


BRANCH STORES 


BOSTON 
NEWBURY CORNER OF BERKELEY STREET 


NEWPORT PALM BEACH 











I wish I could show the colors 
in this lamp. The shade is of 
the softest pink and gives a 
mellow, becoming glow when 
lighted. The base is of an- 
tique porcelain with a light 
celadon background, and the 
predominating color of the 
flowers is pink. The finial is of 
ivory. It makes a stunning 
lamp for either living-room or 
boudoir Height over all, 26 
inches $95, express collect 


Wl R’S MAGAZINE 


will buy anything on this page if you will send her your check, 
or gladly tell you the name of the shop so that you may see 


for yourself 











Deep-sea tiles in either black or white or natural sea colors 
These six have been 


are a most charming bit of decoration. 


mounted in a wrought-iron table of either antique verde rust 
or black finish, which is perfect for serving coffee or cocktails 
The table is 17 inches high and the tiles 18 inches long by 12 


inches wide. 


$100. 


You've probably heard of 
barrel chairs, but did you 
ever see a real one? 
chair is actually made of a 
As you will notice 
from the photograph, 
quarter of the barrel is cut 
away and a round seat in- 


barrel. 


serted. It is all 
stered and very 
comfortable. The 
cover is glazed 
chintz in a variety 
of colors, so that it 
fits into almost any 
color scheme. It is 
absolutely perfect 
for a summer cot- 
tage. Quaint, com- 
fortable, and |with 
such an interesting 
story attached to 
it. The price is 
$21.50, crated ready 
to ship f.o.b. 


Black-and-white tiles mounted in the table 
Natural sea colors, $125 
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FRENCH SHRINER & URNER 





















my A NEW 
— ADDITION 










“IT’S A 
REVELATION” 


\ nnn 
“nannanannnnnnen™ 


to our 
. English Russet cowhide suitcase. Expands 
a TWIN- GRIP” GOLF SHOES | to 14 different sizes. Sesamee Equipped, 
PUTT eT $35.00 
\ new moccasin type golf “ae 
. . If it is new and better and made 
shoe that is really smart. In 


a a in leather you will find it at.... 
black and white or all tan. 


With “TWIN-GRIP” spike soles 


NEW YORK | 
350 Madison Ave 153 Broadway 


yp ar rong WITH THE KEYLESS LOCK 


369 Madison Ave—in the Roosevelt Hotel 
AE ORRIN OS Gh 





























fm 
e{30 Down To Maine This Summer 
% OWN EAST outings as arranged by 
Ss D the Sportsman’s Service Bureau offer 
all a carefully selected list of ideal camps 
= | with modern accommodations. Where 
/ you can fish, roam the hills, canoe, swim 
Zi Ve. pSin, or rest in the invigorating air of the 
Q “A\ a a north woods. 
lh % f . ‘ . 
nY Tell us how many will be in your party 
\ a 4x and when you want to go. This service 
= vx ; takes all the details off your hands and 
5 includes reservations and transportation. 
. The S.S. B. helps you plan World 
a, : cruises, Hunting, Fishing, Touring in 
SO os any part of the World; selected Dude 
— Ranches, It is a helpful service that 


anticipates the most satisfaction 


and pleasure for your outings. 


FREDERICK J- BURGHARI INC. 


>> FEFTR AVENLCE, NEW YORK CETY 
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How do You say 
Bon Fovage? 
Gf The going-away gift of 


today is a 
BOY VOVAGE 


Beek Bex 


which neatly turns an old 
sentiment into a delightful 
assurance ——— 


GI: Tite or wire name of voyageur, giving 


the price of box desired, name of vessel and the 
date of sailing. Delivery will be made to the 
steamer. Books and magazines of your choice or 
ours will be sent. Bon Voyage Book Boxes are 


priced at $5, $10, $15, $20. 


brt®S Vos 


> 4 —28 at) 
a FZ —_—~ id « 
Gtscareera ene 


Vo. 1, West 47th Street 
Branch 5th Ave. at 27th 
Broadway at 78th St. 
Madison Avenue at 70th 














A NEW PLAYTHING from MAYFAIR 





MINIATURE 
4 plaything every child 


rive keen pleasure fror 


HOT 


-HOUSE 


a ts, 


Seeing things 

tivating and transplanting the tiny, y plant 

provides absorbing interest a 

excellent course in nature st 

HOT-HOUSE complete—18 in. long, 8 

high, 12 in. wide (withour plant $5.00 
Send for our summer catalog for de- 
scription and illustrations of a hundred 


New Outdoor and Indoor Playthings for 
the playground, beach, lawn and home 


| WHAT YOU BUY at MAYFAIR IS ALWAYS the BEST 
Waptair WDlavthings Dtore 


9 East 57th Street, New York City 











\ 

/ 

> BON VOYAGE BOXES & BASKETS 

> Gaily wrapped little packages of 

) Dean's most delectable dainties nestle 
seductively in an attractive box 


wee! 


basket—— the ideal | 


oes 


$3.00 to $40.00 delivered to train or steamer 


ypon request 99 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Estab. 91 years. Tel. REGent 3900 


ASIONS 


yey 


{ 
\ COMPLETE or PARTIAL CATERING for ALL OC¢ 


SO eS ‘ Sn 





oS) 
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HAGEN MATCHED CLUBS 


For Women __t_| 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
Telephone: MURray Hill 7ooo 





A e t 9e e 
the fe ne it to Ww and 
the irons ($7 , are , tt } 
C C umf >d hea C f 1 
1S V 1 leather t $ Ms 
$. a $é 






































LINENS 
for the 


Countrv Home 


a INE linens and 


ks which fol 
damasks which fo - 





low the new color- 








Price postpaid 


Larger size 


Handsome moire traveling pillow bag in any colo 


NEWYORIEXCHANGE 
FORWOMANS WORK: | Cine Los Angeles 


541 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK 





ful ogues laim p! ideof place 


WHERE AWAY ? in the Summe: Home. Here 


an exquisite assortment 


Bound for foreign ports and strange climes ?... If 
ill find this tr om ta 
so, you will find this travel rug a big help... awaits your e a © selection. 
hand woven in various colors, size 1 yard x 134. | 
where hig 1 quality at mod- 


erate cost is a tradition. 


ice post pal | 


GRANDE MAISON ve BLANG 
$40 Fifi, Aveane ~ New ¥ eck 
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THE PHILADELPHIA EXPRESS 
18th Century Model 

















A>?! tel decoration, re} d ns en \ 


Made of comp ion, a ld " é 11 


LOU JANE ‘NOVELTIES BY MAII 
220 West 98th Street New York City 








PHOTOGRAPHS 
and Precious Pictures 
Copied — Ren eu wed — Enla rf ged 


By Bachrach 


Take a treas re trip to th attic for 
old photographs, daguer mM ae 
t select th 2 wish th 
} Our = 
r s¢ & 
I H k 
t Bachrach 





Studi —or set nd f r Ri STOR . IN BOO KLET free. 
Bachrach, Inc. 
**Photogra aphs of Distinction” 
Dept. 8-304 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C 


‘ 
ie eichcaitees » of Chi 
principa’ seast of ( 











An Exquisite 


\ Graduation Gift 
\ / Petr nt of hand l« 
~ = 

¢ sea™ ‘s] > 50 


ne ( AUMAN 


795 Madison Avenue 
at 67th Street, New York City 


R ineiander 
Write for B 











MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





i 





golf a la mode 


$18.50 





SHOECRAFT 


714 fifth avenue, between S5th and S6th streets 
—4 











New Colors Just Received 


“Bechive Brand from the famor 
Imported ik eae 6 Ane 
& Baldwi Ltd en 
exclusively by Un 
Wool 2.50 
handsome color coml ‘ 
for amy : 
h Fing 


Knitting 


Sara Hadley 


24 EAsT S4TH STREET 


DOUBLE the size of your 
CLOSETS! 


These standard units for 
your closets hi ive EASY 
SLIDING DRAWERS 
guaranteed not to stick, 
Inexpensive, Space-Sa\ 
ing, Well Built 

Write for fold 


Leal PHILIP 1 HALL | = 





38 East 49th Street 
cA NEW YORK CITY 











Just the Thing! 


To wash the car or 
water the garden! 


NEW eprhyneniiueg HOSE NOZZLE 





Changes the stream at the | vour 
hand on the hover & m ame t 
a powerful jet. Releasing the pre re shut 
off the water instant! Also « be t for 
any spray desired. Solid br racticalls 


indestructible 


Postpaid. $5. 00 


Slings & Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 


Madison Ave. 
near 59th St. 
New York City 














Distinctive Personal Stationery 


STATIONERY REFLECTS PERSONALITY. CHOOSE 
IT AS YOU WOULD YOUR PERSONAL APPAREL, 


Monogram or Name and Address 
} Like Die Engraving Lustrous Raised Letters 
Not Printed 
In Black, Blue or Green 
LINEN OR VELLUM FINIS it PAPER, 


Club Size 65, x5 


TOO SINGLE SHEETS vt 100 envelopes, lettered, and 100 plain #5 
heets OR 100 folded ve s and 160 envelepes lettered. .« « « & 
Remit with order, shipped in a week postpald add 23 west of Miss 
PIPTH AVENEL E STATIONERS 
SOS Pifth Avenue Dept. Ss, New Vork 


Other exquisite stationery at $2 and $3 
Write for samples. also new monogram designs 
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UNUSUAL 
SERVICES FOR 
SCRIBNER 
READERS 





ee - 


BON VOYAGE 
BASKET 


$5.00 





















































WHEN YOU TRAVEL = — 
WI . rHE POST BOX BOOKSHOP 
' : ae 36 East 48th Street New York City 
book ) B ) 4 
Book Box est Way ving 
Bon Vo heir service | SPANISH SHAWL 
a i ‘Teese ter ae \ ; 
- r< Br: ‘ \ #1 m ' 
tano 3 \ 
\ ARABESQUE COVER 
: | | ‘ onan 
© coe eee ts Ar 
y 1g 
eh Ms 
ee | Soiistereaiaees 
‘ ees LEWIS IMPORTING CO. 
> ive =} Dept. S-6 141 Fifth Ave. New York 
\ S > ’ 
Bureau, 545 Fift TO NEW READERS OF SCRIBNER’S 
and to those old ones who have not yet made 
i oi use of the Shopping Service : Virginia Walton 
FOR THE HOME has an uncanny ability to find just the 
\\ e unique thing you are seeking. Write her at 
Sadi ling 597 Fifth Avenue, and see for yourseif 
by | 3 t To 
quak Chez \ East 58th Street : = 
and vhat be done to —— SB Sh ee 
SOO I | , 
| Fal ie WwW 
ey F.A.O.SCHWARZ & 
: ew draperies, | J THE HOME OF TOYS 
| Or if you want FirTH AVENUE, COR. 31sT ST. 
4 oe eee New York 
‘ = A WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 
iain. : DELIGHTFUL AND UNIQUE 
TOYS 
Bac irdo 
~ < cata ened OF ALL KINDS 
shot or t ed photo which ses / DOLLS, GAMES, BOOKS, PLAY- 
D iv “I wish I had a SUITS AND NOVELTIES 
ee ee rill alad [ ALSO SPORTING GOODS 








AR AS =i z Abii. Ht < 








SHOPS OUTSIDE NEW YORK 








at exclusive shops or direct 
for catalog 4-75 « 


write 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


378 delaware ave. buffalo, n. y. 

















7 LS 
— NI KASS 
ANYTHING YOU SEE IN 


TION ISTOWRITEA 
\ CHECK TO 





WAY TO ORDER 
FIFTH AVENUE 
LETTER ENCLOSING 


Virginia [patty 


SCRiBNER’ ‘ge AZINE 
597 FIFTH AVENL NEW 


THE 
THE 


SE¢( 


YORK 








ANGIER 
APRONS 
Bifor Sl 


Made of soft, 
durable, splash- 
proof Ripple- 
kraft, they pro- 
tect the wearer 
during house- 
keeping hours. 
Just the thing for women’s clubs, 
church suppers, gifts, and prizes. 
found 





Thousands of women have 
this new way of eliminating extra 
work. No laundering—alwaysa fresh 
apron handy. Attractively boxed, 
in assorted colors, and mailed pre- 
paid at eight for one dollar. Simply 
send one dollar bill, money order or 
check direct to Dept. S, 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


Fountain St., Framingham, Mass. 
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Soft blending waves of pink, blue, and green on cream- 
colored pottery make the tobaceo-jar and vase most un 
usual and ornamental. They are imports, of course 


ase, $3.25; jar, $5. Express collect 
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A Word to the Wise from Virginia Walton 


I want particularly to call your attention to the beautiful, unusual, and useful things 
which are being offered by the advertisers in this section. Perhaps you will find here just 
the suggestion you need for a last-minute wedding gift or graduation present, or some- 
thing new and original for your house or garden. If you live near any of the shops, by all 


means drop in, and tell them that I sent you. If that is impossible, a7 ie? jh Ly 
write to them, or write to me. We both stand ready to help you. Tergursa / 
———— 


Authentic 


#3 ORIGINAL, FINEST, 
sont OLDEST AND LARGEST 
PEWTERY. 





AWARDED MEDAL OF 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF 





t ARTS AND CRAFTS f 
1 ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE 
ful. ART INSTITUTE OF >: ‘ 
’ CHICAGO. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘"'D’’ SENT FREE 
WRITE LESTER H. VAUGHAN, TAUNTON, MASS 


VAUGHAN PEWTER 


THE LITTLE HOUSE ON THE FARM, Inc. TAVERN TABLE 
Sy R.D.5 MUNCY, PA. 
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Matthew Josephson 
PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST AS 
AMERICAN 


A dramatic story, by the 
author of Zola and His 
Time, of the curious baf- 
fled careers of Henry James 
and Whistler, of Emily 
Dickinson and Henry 
Adams, of Ambrose Bierce, 
Lafeadio Hearn and Ste- 
phen Crane. Here is new 
light on the dilemma of 
the American artist. 


Probable price, $3.00 








THE TIGER 


George Adam 
s 


A biography of Clemen- 
ceau by a man whose years 
of experience as Paris Cor- 
respondent of the London 
Times make him special- 
ly fitted for the job. A best- 
seller in England. $3.50 


THE AGE 
FOR LOVE 


Ernest Pascal 


“Excellent stuff in it,” says 
F.P.A., “All of it highly 
readable.” By the author 
of The Marriage Bed. 


$2.50 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE PEACE 


CIVILIZATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 





TRAVEL DIARY OF A 
PHILOSOPHER 








AMERICA COMES OF AGE 


MIDDLETOWN 





THE MODERN TEMPER 


and now, just published 


KING MOB 
Frank K. Notch 


A violent, a vituperative, and an 
authoritative book (the author writes 
under a pseudonym)—a ery of pro- 
test against the organized power of 
modern advertising, catch-words, 
and high power salesmanship 

against the contemporary scene of 
“panicking the public,” whether it 
be publishers or authors, critics or 


politicians or perfumers. $2.00 














Llewelyn Powys 
APPLES BE RIPE 


The first novel by the au- 
thor of The Cradle of God 
and Black Laughter—a 
daring book, a wholesome 
book, a moving book. The 
picaresque adventures, 
amorous and otherwise, of 
Chris Holbeck are full of 
an eighteenth century 
humor that is at once 
earthy, wanton and 


humane. $2.50 











The last of the Hapsburg Emperors 


FRANCIS 


JOSEPH I 
Karl Tschuppik 


For sixty-eight years Emperor 
Francis Joseph [ of Austria held in 
check the rising tide of national as- 
piration of half a dozen subject 
peoples. Tschuppik’s book is a bril- 
liant picture not only of an historic 
reign but also of one of the most 
sternly impressive personalities of 


pre-war Europe. Probably, $5.00 














GRANDEUR AND 
MISERY OF 
VICTORY 


GeorgesClemenceau 
This last great work of the 
Tiger, the Gotterdam- 
merung of the War Gods, 
“cannot be over-rated for 
its importance.”” (James 
Truslow Adams in the 
Atlantic Monthly.) 

$5.00 


POTATO FACE 
Carl Sandburg 
A collection of new Roota- 
baga stories—for grown- 
ups. You know Sandburg 
the biographer and Sand- 
burg the poet... but do 
you know Sandburg the 


genius of nonsense? $1.50 








HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TERARY SIGN-POST 





The Gospel According to Mencken 


or Down Through th 


Held’s 


‘Treatise on the Gods,” 


sades—Mr. 

By R. E. 

TREATISE ON THE Gops, By H. L. MENcKEN. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 

| 4 L. Mencken will probably be roasting 

merrily in the eternal furnaces before he 

has the satisfaction of knowing that all is for- 

given and that he has finally achieved formal 

profound and permanently im- 

He that 


recognition as a 
portant thinker. 
but there 


deserves recognition 


now, is scant chance that he will get 
it this side of the Styx. Though generally ac- 
knowledged to be an appreciable “force” in 


American letters (an epitome of faint praise) and 
a fecund source of needed entertainment for the 
conscious minority, 
even by his patronizing 


he is, ney ertheless, dismissed 
admirers as a_ purely 
temporary phenomenon, another Carrie Nation 
wielding a hatchet in the dispensaries of anzs- 
thesia. He himself has deliberately eschewed the 
dignity of a prophet, being content 
twenty years to identify himself with the collegi 
ate capers of his associate and inferior, George 
Jean Nathan, from whom he is now happily but 
belatedly divorced. With the result that there is a 
regretts able tendency to consign him to the limbo 
of excellent but too frequently repeated jokes. 
We have ample reason to believe, 
that Mr. Mencken’s opinions will endure long 
after the nuisances that provoked them have per- 
ished and been replaced by other nuisances. For 
there is probably no critic of our current version 
of civilization who understands so surely its flaws 
and foibles, or who interprets them with so much 
picturesque eloquence; and it is these flaws and 
foibles, rather than the more lustily hymned. vir- 
tues of achievement, that will engage the interest 
of students in the future. Such students, wishing 
to know what was behind the wars, mergers, 


for some 


however, 


C 


Ages to Methodism—Varied 
Horrible 


Aspects of the Cru- 
Adolescents 


SHERWOOD 


prohibitions, structural steel monuments, and 
electrocutions of the early twentieth century, will 
do well to look to the recorded prejudices of H.L. 
Mencken for enlightenment. 

‘Treatise on the Gods” is a welcome summary 
of the sage’s thoughts on theology. Its prepara- 
tion was in the nature extracurriculum 
activity for the busy editor of The American Mer- 


cury, but hints of its import might have been 


of an 


found in any issue of that journal; that Mr. 
Mencken regards religion with an attitude of 
“amiable skepticism” will come as no news to 


his constant readers. However, he gives assurance 
in his preface that he has attempted to consider 


his immense subject “in a fair and scientific 
spirit,” and this assurance is largely made good 


in the ensuing volume. He is more than usually 
temperate and soft spoken and even gentle, save 
for a few occasions when he swoops joyfully 
from his high plane to drop an uncouth epigram 
on the pate of his favorite target, the Methodist 
Bishop, or when he commits the incredibly black 
heresy of suggesting that the Jews are the “most 
unpleasant race ever heard of.” 

Mr. Mencken is a recorder rather than a his- 
torian. He is at his most effective when speaking 
from the view-point of an enthralled eyewitness. 
Hence, his discussions of religion’s state to-day 
are far more meaty than are his statements of its 
origin and evolution. But even those portions of 
the treatise that are admittedly no more than re- 
hash of the discoveries and conclusions of others 
are lively, informative and, above all things, clear. 
The estimates of the present condition of faith 
are uncannily precise, and the final intimation of 
doubt is an absolute masterpiece of melodramatic 
hokum. 
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I am told that Mr. Mencken is about to em- 
bark upon a ten years’ task which will result in 
a mammoth volume on Homo Sapiens. May he 
be spared, for the completion of that work, by the 
grace of Yahweh, Allah, Ishtar, Inti or Mithras, 
as the case may be. 


Tue Crusabes, IRON MEN AND SaINnTs, BY HAROLD 
Lams. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3. 


Tue Crusapes, By Konrap Bercovict. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $5. 


SALADIN, Prince oF CHIVALRY, BY CHARLEs J. 
RosEBAULT. 
Robert M. McBride & Co. $3.50. 

All that most people know of the period of the 
Crusades is that Richard Ceeur de Lion once sat 
in a tent with Saladin and taught him the virile 
chivalry of the West while learning from him 
the effeminate culture of the East, and that this 
encounter was speedily followed by the Italian 
Renaissance. 

The Crusades deserve somewhat closer study, 
for in them one may observe, and in heroic re- 
lief, all the major strengths and weaknesses that 
have ever promoted mortal man’s pride and his 
degradation. They formed the greatest of all 
wars, which continued steadily for a hundred and 
fifty years. No other period of history contained 
as much of gallantry, treachery, selfless devotion, 
brutality, corruption, sublime faith or unspeak- 
able horror. Nor has any other period been so 
generally misrepresented. There are a few good 
histories of the Crusades in German and French, 
but almost none in our own language; possibly 
because, until very recently, English and Ameri- 
can writers have been notoriously reluctant to 
shatter romantic illusions. 

Harold Lamb has undertaken to fill this need 
and his bulky first volume is now at hand. It 
progresses only to the end of the First Crusade; 
the blasting of the Richard-Saladin myth is to 
come later. One must regard with awed admi- 
ration the staggering conscientiousness display- 
ed by this earnest author in assembling and 
checking his material. He plodded diligently 
throughout the Near East, following the foot- 
steps of Godfrey de Bouillon, Tancred, Bohemund 
and their iron men; he spent months deciphering 
aged Latin manuscripts in the Vatican library; 
he compared carefully the statements of the 
Christian chroniclers with those of their Moslem 
contemporaries, taking infinite pains to arrive 
at the exact truth. With the result that his book 


is scholarly in the extreme, and much more com- 
plete and probably more nearly authentic than 
any previous work on this subject. It is, more- 
over, remarkably well organized and well ex- 
pressed. Mr. Lamb has improved considerably as 
a student and as a stylist since he wrote “Genghis 
Khan.” 

Konrad Bercovici has approached the same 
subject, but with a tremendous and destructive 
indignation. Oppressed, perhaps, by the falsely 
glamorous impression of the Crusades that de- 
rives from Sir Walter Scott, he has set out to pre- 
sent the awful truth, or “low-down.” He an- 
nounces defiantly that “the written word is the 
most untrustworthy record in history” and then 
proceeds to prove it by ignoring the probable 
facts, and basing his vehement opinions on the 
obviously apocryphal legends. His book, there 
fore, is lurid, vituperative, and exciting, but it is 
no more reliable than “The Talisman” as a source 
of information. 

Charles J. Rosebault’s “Saladin” is a modest 
work, simply and perhaps too economically told, 
valuable chiefly in that it suggests the extent to 
which the Crusaders learned Christianity, as well 
as culture, from their infidel enemies. 


Grim YouTtu, By JOHN HE p, Jr. 
The Vanguard Press. $2. 


John Held, Jr., has made much of the younger 
generation. (And, by the way, did any previous 
generation stay “younger” as long as this one? ) 
He is the supreme depicter, in inappropriately 
delicate line, of the vanishing types of strenuous 
flappers and their inert boy friends. His draw- 
ings have been traced laboriously in every col- 
lege comic paper, and on thousands of slickers, 
banjo-mandolins, and old Fords. 

Now, as though to celebrate the passing of the 
phase that brought him fame and prosperity, he 
has expressed in words his true opinion of the 
very youths and maidens who inspired his popu- 
lar drawings. In his short stories, collected under 
the pat title, “Grim Youth,” he bites the hand that 
has fed him, and bites it with a savage relish. 
Those who read what he has to say about “Young 
Prometheus,” “A Man of the World,” and other 
awful adolescents will know how much of bitter 
truth has lurked behind his laughably grotesque 
caricatures. 

Mr. Held writes with simplicity and wit and 
horrible accuracy. Members of the Parents’ 
League will be appalled by his disclosures of sex 
life among the sophomores, but there can be 
none to deny that he manages to hit home. 


Continued on page 20) 
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That master of style, that “Superman of Letters,”’ as many high authorities call him — the only 
author about whom five books of biography were published last year — had this important work in 
preparation throughout his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent 
writers only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. ‘“‘ Narrow etymons of the 
mere scholar and loose locutions of the ignorant are alike di nied a standing ‘ Happily he brought this 
volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities his last word ind entitled it 


Write It Right 





All of He gave all of his property The words are to strike you, for it does not try; but a marksman firing 
contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. Omit at you may fail to hit yo ind I hope he always will 
the preposition ’ : 

Got M for M If this is correct. we should 

Alleged The alleged murderer One can allege a say, also got dead"’ for died; one expression is as good 
murder, but not a murderer: a crime, but not a crim as the other 
inal. A man that is merely suspected of crime would not, . 
in any case, be an alleged criminal, for an allegation is a vu Juncture means joinin 1 junction; its 
definite and positive statement. In their tiresome addic- use to signify a time, however critical a time, is absurd 
tion to this use of alleged, the newspapers, though hav- At thi incture the woman imed In reading 
ing mainly in mind the danger of libel suits, can urge in that account of it we sereat 

an . ies } ‘ ote Renita: ; 
further justification the lack of any : “e ~— _ | Lene Usually eaid a 
‘xac - \ Ss the g ) t 
that exactly expresses their meaning ut the fac rat wearisome discourse. It is no better than breadthy, or 


a mud-puddle supplies the shortest route is not a com- thicknensy 
pelling reason for walking through it. One can go around 


Literally for Figu 


rhe stream was literally 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense of ex- wien ith Geb His eloquence literally swept the 
cept) -” regarded as a preposition, to be followed by the audience from its feet It is bad enough to exaggerate 
objective case: “All went but him It is not a preposi- but to affirm the truth of the exaggeration is intolerable 
tion and may take either the nominative or objective 
case, to agree with the subject or the object of the verb S confessed \ self-confessed assassin Self is 
All went but he. The natives killed all but him superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by another 

Fail. **‘He failed to note the hour That implies that Shades for Shad Shades of Noah! how it rained! 
he tried to note it, but did not succeed. Failure carries © shades of Cesar! \ shade is a departed soul, as 
always the sense of endeavor; when there has been no conceived by the ancients; one to each mortal part is 
endeavor there is no failure A falling stone cannot fail the proper allowancs 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders lawyers clergymen educators, students, 
“Write It Right” is being purchased by many thousands of others who are mindful of the supreme im- 
portance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when he misspells a word: he reveals greater 
ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision 
is the point of capital concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in quantities of several hundred at a time 
for use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. There is no substitute for this book; 
there is none like it. All revel in its irresistible wit. 


Another large printing, on paper uith rag content, durably bound in heavy cloth, adapted to hard usage 


is now ready. Postpaid, $1.50, when payment accompanies orde) 
For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classi- 
fications are represented: history, biography, reminiscence, critiques, fiction, 
poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request, 


For 26 Years Bierce’s Publisher 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 
37 East 28th Street New York 





New Books 


Pf re ° 
aVowss for Your 


Hee Children 








C ampers 
and all those who love VA | 
the woods and its people ® 
TS head of the famous Trail- 


| side Museum at Bear Moun- 
| tain, N. Y., tells how he has 
come to know beavers, herons, 
deer, owls, raccoons, mice and his 
other wood friends. And how 
they may become your friends 
too! He has given to thousands 
of boys and girls their first 
glimpse into the ways of the 


THE STIR OF 
NATURE 


By William H. Carr 





New York 








| 
| $2.50 
| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS - 





SPRING BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


By Bertua E. MaHony 





“When April with his showers hath pierced the drought 
Of March with sweetness to the very root, 

And flooded every vein with liquid power 

That of its strength engendereth the flower;” 


Fittingly close to that season when the twenty- 
nine Pilgrims arrived so long ago at Tabard Inn 
in Southwark—or at least as Geoffrey Chaucer 
has declared in verse they did—comes Mr. Frank 
Ernest Hill’s translation into modern English 
verse of The Prologue and Four Tales with The 
Book of the Duchess and Six Lyrics from The 
Canterbury Tales. 

To open the work of a great poet like Chaucer 
to young and old alike with the vitality, richness, 
and skill which infuse this volume is a grand 
accomplishment and makes this volume of Mr. 
Hill’s an important event of the spring, and un- 
doubtedly of the year 1930. 

Mr. Hill presents The Prologue, The Knight's 
Tale, The Prioress’s Tale, The Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale, The Pardoner’s Tale and The Book of the 





Duchess. The Lyrics are The Golden Age; Rosa- 
mound; Alceste is Here; Now Welcome, Sum- 
mer; The Complaint of Chaucer to his Empty 
Purse; Truth; together with a delightful intro- 
duction entitled “The Unknown Poet.” What a 
book for Howard Pyle’s pen! Perhaps Hermann 
Rosse thought that, too, for he has done his work 
in the spirit of Pyle and has done it well. 
There is a new and thrilling picture book pub- 
lished recently in Germany, which should be 
available to the eyes of boys and girls as well as to 
their elders—“Urformen by Karl 
Blossfeldt. The author has selected with genius 
those forms in nature which repeat themselves 
rhythmically in art and architecture. These forms 
he has then photographed with a beautiful en- 
larging lens. The results form an unforgetable 


der Kunst” 


volume. 

These pictures came immediately to mind in 
looking at the amazing work of Hermann Post 
in “The Jaw-Breaker’s Alphabet,” pictures of the 
plants and animals on this earth some ten, thirty 
or three hundred million years ago. A knowl- 
edge of the paleontologic collections in European 
and Natural History Museums and the verses 
written by Eunice Tietjens to interest her daugh 
ter in the ancient life led Mr. Post to make his 
pictures. The result is a proud picture book in- 
deed. 

The same season which brings “The Jaw- 
Breaker’s Alphabet” brings “The Thackeray Al 
phabet.” The first is large in size and about the 
enormous; the second is small in size but begins 
with a Great A. Both alphabets were made for 
a child. Thackeray’s to help littke Eddy Chad 
wick learn his letters in the year 1833. That he 
did it easily with the help of Thackeray’s amus 
ing drawings and verses is certain, for one of 
Eddy’s seven children says that up to the end of 
a long life his father continually quoted the 
verses. Here is one:— 

“T is a trout—the best of fishes 
When living handsome but when dead 


ver\ 
delicious.” 


Madeleine Bunzel’s “Picture Book of a Big 
City” is still another book made first of all for 
a single child, the artist’s little girl “who loves 
all the sights and sounds of a big city.” This 
adult reader maintains against some opposition 
that most little boys and girls will like this “Pic- 
ture Book of a Big City” and will move their fin- 
gers slowly from one picture to another looking 
for to see. Letters from those who have observed 
children with the book will be most gratefully 
received. 

We may turn from the City pictured for a little 
child to the remote hills and jungles of Africa 
and read of “Garram the Hunter,” son of Warok, 
Chieftain of a tribe of Hillmen. Garram is only 
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only 


a boy in years but he is brave and wise, and more 
silent even than Mr. Coolidge. He has trained 
himself to be a great hunter and has trained his 
dog Kon to assist him. Kon takes no mean part 
in one of the most dramatic events in the story. 
There are many exciting moments in this well 
written story of Herbert Best’s and the most ex- 


hen, 


citing of all is w disguised as a leopard, Gar 
ram saves his father’s life. Erick Berry has made 
her finest pictures for this book of her husband’s. 
And Mr. Best is writing ol 
well. 

So, too, is Donald 
about that boy hunter of Etah, Greenland, in his 
most northern of Arctic homes, seven hundred 
miles from the North Pole. 
and vivid 
though fiction, is really fact, 


a country he knows 


Mac Mill in W hen he writes 


“Kah-da” is a fine, 


sincere story ot Eskimo life and, al 


tor, as the author 
writes in his introduction, “every incident record 
ed is either the result of my experience or that of 
one of my Eskimo friends. The different charac 
ters I have known for many years. Kah-da is now 
one of the best hunters of the Smith Sound tribe.” 

Those boys and girls of ten, eleven, and twelve 
who are fortunate enough to have access to the 
cream of the new story books this spring will read 
not only “Garram” and “Kah-da” but also Eliza 
beth Coatsworth’s “Boy with the Parrot.” Miss 
Coatsworth is a traveller with a wonderful gift 
for reproducing in words place, people, and cus- 
toms, making all an integral part of her story with 
never any informational weight. The story of 
young Sebastian setting out over the Andes with 
a peddler’s pack in the season when work is dull 
on the farm is so finely told that an adult reads 
with that fine Aigh feeling which genius effects. 
Lora, the parrot, lends aid to Sebastian in his busi- 
ness and so vivid are boy and bird that one really 
travels with them and lives through every ad 
venture, even feeling the weight otf the sewing 
machine which Sebastian carried back over the 
mountains as a gift to his mother. There is a rich 
overtone to this story which remains with me 
still though the book was read in manuscript ten 
months ago. 

If only Elizabeth Burrows would use her 
knowledge of Alaska, her power of description, 
and her story-telling gift for the making of a 
truer, finer tale. “Judy of the Whale Gates” is a 
thriller set in a beautiful wild country which the 
author knows and loves. Irene Robson of “Irene 
of Tundra Towers” and young Phil Wayne are 
in the new story too. “Red Coats and Blue,” by 
an English author, Harriette Campbell, is a good 
story of the American Revolution. The scene 
moves from England to America and shows 
through the young characters in the story the 
English and American points of view. 


(Continued on page 22) 





For Rainy Days . 
THE DEENIE MEN Written 


and illustrated by Jo McMahon 


In this book you will meet 
Deenie Men who are fairy folk—and 
Fwitt, the Humming Bird, and To 
tem, the Frog, who are the best of 
friends and go walking together 
We are sure you'll love them all 
and their pictures as well 


the 


(Ages 5 to 10 $2.00 











THE HUMS OF POOH 
by A. A. Milne. Music 


by H. Fraser-Simpson 


Decorations by E. H. 
Shepherd 
Here is a new song book full of all 
the songs, ditties, and chanties 
with which Winnie-the-Pooh 
varies his conversation and com- 
torts his mind. If you hum these 


Hopefully and Helpfully, you'll be 
happier still 
(All ages $2.50 


THE BOYS BOOK OF 
EXPLORATION 


by J. Harris Gable 


Boys have been looking for just such a 
book as this—a thrilling account of fa- 
mous explorers and their expeditions 
from the time of Hanno, B.C., to 
Admiral Byrd's Antarctic expedition in 
1929. Illustrated. (Ages 10-16) $5.00 


EOE 
For Parents 


ALL SORTS OF GOOD STORIES 


by Eleanor V. Sloan. Illustrated by 
Blanche Greer 

In this one book are more stories and 
poems than you can hear in a year. They 
are about the things you see every day, 
locomotives, steam-shovels, drills, tugs, 
ocean liners, dogs, cats, and tents. Most 
of them are pictured in black and white. 


Pooh says 





500 


(Ages 6 to 9) $2.00 


THE CHILD FROM 5 TO 10 
by Evelyn and Miriam Kenwick 
Believing that the child’s personality is 
a storehouse of memories, sympathies, 
and family traits, the authors present 
invaluable educational data on the inter- 
ests and problems of early childhood 


yp 


2.50 
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Writing 
asource of income that 
many people neglect 


| ANY people who should be writing never 

even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.”’ They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can of- 
ten be earned for material that takes little 
time to write — stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, recipes, 
etc. — things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mr. F. J. Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, Mo., is but one of 





many men and women trained 
} by the Newspaper Institute of 
America to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt dividends 
He writes: 
“After only a few months 


of training, I am in receipt of 
two checks soffar this month 
One was for an article for 
the American Machinist ; the 
other was for a humorous 
story in the American Mer- 
chant Magazine.’ 


You, too, can learn to write! 
How? By WRITING! 


Institute of America offers an intimat 
course in practical writing —a course free trom 
academic ‘‘isms"’ and “‘ologies"’ as a newspaper office 

a course as modern as the latest edition of this morning's 
paper. 

Week by week, you receive actual assignments just 
as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 
structively criticized. A group of men with 182 years of 
newspaper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to write 
by writing acquiring the same experience to which 
nearly all well-known writers of short-stories, novels, 
magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


| How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting 

their time and money, we have prepared a unique Writ- 

ing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you possess the 

fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing — 
| acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
| tion, etc. You'll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 
| America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 55F 260 | 
1776 Broadway, New York | 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing A pti- 
tude Test and further information about writing for profit 

as promised in Scribner’s—June. 

Mr. | 

Mrs. 

Miss } 

Address 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you 





Why donk Yow write? 
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There are two rather necessary new spring 
books:—“Lucian Goes A-Voyaging” is necessary 
because it is amusing. Lucian’s tales, just as 


Swift’s “Gulliver’s Travels,” contained much 
pointed satire when his “True Story” was read 
by his contemporaries two thousand years ago. 
But these tales as rounded out in part from 
Lucian’s other writings but more “by the imagi- 
nation of the present author,” Agnes Carr 
Vaughan, teacher of Greek at Smith College, are 
for boys and girls to-day just grand “big talk” 
stories. This book is for all those who like the 
Baron Munchausen, or other tales of exaggera 
tion. 

The other necessary book is “A Little Book of 
Necessary Ballads” compiled by Wilhelmin: 
Harper. Here gathered together with appropriate 
decorations by Helen B. Evers are “Robin Hood 
and The Bishop of Hereford,” “Brave Lord Wil 
loughby,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” “The Simple 
Ploughboy,” “The Inchcape Rock,” “Sir Gala 
had,” “Lucy Gray,” “Lady Clare,” and others 
equally necessary. 

Frank Linderman’s “American, The Life Story 
of a Great Indian” should find its way to the 
book-shelves of many a boy and stand near his 
volumes of Parkman. The Great Indian is Plenty- 
Coups, Chief of the Crows, and he tells of his life 
as a warrior to this sympathetic understanding 
author. 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLI 


CANTERBURY TaALes, by Geoffrey Chaucer. Translated 
into modern English verse by Frank Ernest Hit 
Longmans. $3.50. 

URFORMEN DER Kunst. Kart BLossreLp1 Wester 
man, p12. 

Tue Jaw-BreakKer’s ALPHABET. Verses by Eunice Tie1 
JENS, Pictures by HERMANN Post Boni. $3.5 

THACKERAY ALPHABET. Harper. $1.25. 

Tue Picture Book or a Bic Crry MaApDELEINE BuNzE1 
Knopf. $1.25. 

GARRAM THE Hunter. Hersperr Best Doubleday 
~2. 

Kau-Da. Donatp MacMirian. Doubleday. $2. 

Tue Boy witn tHe Parror. Exvizaperu Coarswortu 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Jupy or THE Wuatre Gates. Exizanpetu Ba VS 
Doubleday. $2 

Lucian GoESs A-VoyAGING. AGNES CARI VAUGHAN 
Knopf. $2. 

A LittLe Book or Necessary Batitaps. Compiled b 
WILHELMINA Harper. Harper. $1 

AMERICAN, THE Lire Story or A GREAT INDIAN. FRANK 
LinDERMAN. Day. $3.5 

Sincinc Time. Satis N. CoLreman and Atice G 
THorn. Day. $2.50.—This collection of simple and 
melodious songs for the very young catches the musi 
cal imagination of children and they ask for the songs 
over and over again. There are songs for the seasons 


songs for rainy days and play days, in fact songs for 
almost any occasion—not out in the usua, 
grown-up fashion but more like the little songs that 
children make up to sing to themselves. 
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(Continued on page 24) 
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The Heir 


By Roger 
Burlingame 


A novel of what happens to 
an American young man 
who tries to succeed to the 
business founded by his in 
defatigable, self-sacrificing, 
and autocratic father—who 
tries to, but doesn’t want to, 
and ultimately doesn’t. 
The many readers of Mr. 
Burlingame’s picture of the 
career of the American busi- 
ness woman in “Susan 
Shane” will find the ac 
count of the rise and fall of 
a great business dynasty in 
this novel even more strik- 
ing than the earlier book. 


$2.50 


Lights of 


Fame 
by 
Walter Gilkyson 


“A brilliant novel,” said the 
Philadelphia Record, “that 
combines, with rare skill, 
the conflicting elements of 
action and character study. 
In addition to this Gilkyson 
has kept throughout the 
distinctive Philadelphia at- 
mosphere and tradition.” 


$2.5¢ 


June Moon 


by Ring Lardner 
and George 5S. 
Kaufman 


A satire on Tin Pan Alley 
that appeals to lowbrows 
and highbrows. The script 
is funnier than the play, and 
has a foreword like no other 
foreword in the world. 





Sol gy est he 


The 
Scarab Murder Case 


A Philo Vance Story 
e 
By S. S. Van Dine 


You will sot guess the solution of 
“The Scarab Murder Case.” 


It is constructed upon a principle 
new in murder mysteries, detective 
fiction, and crime stories. This prin- 
ciple is an elaboration of an idea so 
daring that, were it perpetrated in 
e real life by a murderer, its diabolical 
novelty would send a shudder through 
even the most secure and courageous 
The Scarab of Intef \ heart. 











The theme of “The Scarab Murder Case” is beyond good 
and evil. 


This theme is the concoction of a mind so nimble in dis- 
secting the human soul, so completely familiar with the 
subtlest cunning of the subtlest men, living and dead, that 
it could plan and execute a murder in utter and well-calcu- 
lated defiance of every ordinary rule of life, or crime. 


The steel-cold, unhuman murder of Benjamin H. Kyle, 
patron of the arts, occurs in the private museun: of Egyp- 
tian antiquities of Dr. Mindrum W. C. Bliss, the famous 
Egyptologist, facing Gramercy Park in New York City. 
The maze through which Philo Vance gropes to the solu- 
tion of this murder is strange and uncharted—the dim, 
little-understood world of the Egyptian dead, of hiero- 
glyphics, scarabs, Anibis the god of the underworld, and 
Sakhmet the goddess of vengeance. 

Unlike the most recent murder cases recorded by Mr. 
Van Dine, “The Scarab Murder Case” concerns only one 
murder. The classical unities are observed. The action 
occurs in one place, in less than forty-eight hours. 
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at your bookstore 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Old and New 





ONE HUNDRED MERRIE & 
DELIGHTSOME STORIES 


Tales told by Louis XI and his boon com- 
panions to beguile the tedium of exile. 
Charles Carrington, 1899, edition, contain- 
ing 51 drawings by Lebeque. 

Illustrated brochure on request. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


45 West 45TH St., New York Ciry 


FRA ANGELICO 
His Lire anp Work 
4y PAUL MURATOFF 
296 reproductions in 


Bound in cloth, gilt top, size 734 by 11 inches. 


Prospectus, containing specimen plate, sent on 
F. WARNE & CO., 


26 Easr 22Np Sr., 


New York Ciry. 








7 ~ . 
Ur of the Chaldees 
by C. Leonarp WooLLey 
The director of the British Museum-University of Penn- 


a fascinating popular 


sylvania expedition 
count of seven years’ discoveries in the city of Abraham, 


Now in one volume 


e tT . ° 
Arabian Nights Entertainments 
translated by E. W. Lane 

This famous translation is now available in one hand- 


somely bound volume of 
the wood engravings from designs by William Harvey. 


CHARLES ScRIBNER’S Sons, New York 
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‘So wise 


Lal 


and so brilliant’ 


says LLEWELLYN JONES of 


Alexander 
POPE 


by EDITH SITWELL 


“that I recommend it to every 
lover of vigorous prose.” 
No new biography has created 
more critical excitement; none 
is better reading. 


$4.00 COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION 














BEST OF THE NEW BIOGRAPHY 


Davucurers oF Eve, By GAMALIEL BrapForp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.50.—Erudite and highly amusing 
character studies of such prominent ladies as George Sand 
and Sarah Bernhardt, written with classic restraint and 
homespun humor. 


STENDHAL, OR THE Lire oF AN Ecorst, By RuDOLE 
Kayser. Henry Holt & Co. $3.—A German critic’s con- 
scientious review of the life and of the forces which ac- 
tuated the psychological writings of Henri Beyle, 1783- 
1842. 

THE AMERICANIZATION OF CaRL ScHuRzZ, BY CHESTER 
VeERNE Easum. The University of Chicago Press. $3.50 

Modern biographical text-book on the politics of the 
“greatest German American” who settled in Wisconsin 
in 1852, deplored prohibition and supported Lincoln. 


CaRDINAL Newman, By J. Lewis May. The Diai Press. 
$3.50.—An exceptionally interesting and intellectual biog- 


raphy of this great convert, churchman, and writer. Il- 
luminating and felicitous as a book, as well. 


MicwaEL ANGELO, BY Dsirrt Mereznkovsky. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.—Episodes in the artist's life, written in 
superior feature-story style with two additional Cinqe 
Cento legends. 

Heine, sy H. G. Atkins. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50.— 
A straightforward, scholarly biography of the German 
poet by a professor in the University of London. 

LirE AND MyseELF, By GIOvANN! Papin. Brentano's. $3. 
—Metaphysical fantasies and soliloquies of rare quality 
concerning the ego and the futility of existence by the 
author of “The Life of Christ.” Translated by Dorothy 
Emmrich. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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She Knew 
She Was 
Right 
by Jesse 
Lynch Williams 


“The picture of an Amer- 
ican woman painted by 
Mr. Williams in this vol- 
ume is quite as terrible 
and quite as just as Sin- 


Mrs. Dodsworth,” de- 
clared The Outlook, con- 
tinuing: 

“Hilda, who knew she 
was right, is a beautiful, 
capable, rich, and dom- 
ineering woman who 
seeks to make in her own 
and her family’s image 
the too tender, too indul- 
gent husband who adores 
her, and in so doing loses 
his love—to a very mod- 
ern flapper.” 

This is Mr. Williams’s 
last book. Also his best 


book. 
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Hacking 


New York 
by 
Robert Hazard 


True stories of a life the 
average reader knows not 
at all—the “rackets” a 
taxi driver has to fight, 
the graft he has to pay, 
the characters of the 
half-world he meets 

and much more. Every 
page contains human in- 
terest and clever char- 
acter analysis. $1.75 


clair Lewis’s portrait of 


The story of a real male and an unforgettable woman 
in a magnificent recreation of frontier America. 


-. 
_ 
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Critics have been discerning in reviewing this book. 


Long Hunt -~? 


by James Boyd 


They have regarded it from the view-points of a love 
story, an historical novel, and craftsmanship. 

So far none has found a flaw. 

The Book of the Month Club News, for example, 
chose to emphasize the love Murfree Rinnard cher- 
ished for that tawny girl, calling it “the growth in his 
heart of a love such as only Boyd, among moderns, is 
able to put into books.” 

John Chamberlain, in the New York Times, referred 
to “the log-houses of Hill Town, N. C.,” and “ Hell’s 
Half-mile of the Natchez waterfront” and said: “His 
picture is admirably composed. Boyd is an artist, not a 
dispenser of ‘historical hokum.”’ And, above all, ‘Long 
Hunt’ is a good story.” 

“It is most emphatically a great book,” said the Ne« 
York Sun, “valuable for its beauty and vitality, drama 
both of the human mind and of earth itself, and for the 
great artistry of its execution.” 

There is perhaps one other matter 
that should be touched on in speak- 
ing of this book. Fortunately, it 
has been noted by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, which said: “It’s a 
pity Mark Twain couldn’t have 
read ‘Long Hunt.’ Could the old 
pessimist have placed such a novel 
beside Cooper's he'd soon have 
forgotten to rave at James Feni- 
more in his zeal to praise James 
Boyd.”’ $2.5 











It’s Never Over 
by Morley Callaghan 


“An emotional drama of fine 
construction and balance,” said 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
and Pierre Loving, in the Nex 
York Sun, went further, say 
ing: “It is beyond doubt one of 
the finest novels of our period.”’ 


$2.50 





The Crime of the 
Just 
by Andre Chamson 


“There is an epic quality in 
this book,”’ said the New York 
Sun, “which, through its very 
quietness, its harshness, its 
artistic restraint, impresses on 
the reader the inexorable qual- 
ity of fate.” $2.00 











at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY 











“This Great Book Is Made | 
FOR YOU” 


TO: of the English language —the 

answer to every question about eg 
their meaning and correct use. 

give you a ready storehouse of | 

facts covering every subject 

under the sun—a single volume 

whose type matter is equivalent to 

a 15-volume encyclopedia. 

TO give you, for home and 
office use, the**Su- 

me Authority” of 

the English-speaking @7> 

world soyoucanalways A+ 

“an sure of your facts. “% 


**Supreme Authority’’ 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Praised by hundreds of Supreme Court Judges as their 
authority. Indorsed by the Presidents and Department 
Heads of leading Universities and Colleges. Used as 
standard by the Government Printing Office. 


A Library in One Volume 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 en- 

tries, including thousands of NEW 
1 WO ; 12,000 biographical en- 
tries; 32,000 geographical subjects; 
100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. 

Get The Best 

See it at your bookstore of 
write for FREE illustrated pam- 
phlet of sample pages to: 


. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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IS THERE A NEW WOMAN? 


Asout WoMeEN, BY JoHN Macy. 


Co. $2.50. 


STUDIES IN THE FEMINIST 
WELLINGTON. 


$2.50. 


“The New Woman? Is there a New Woman? 
I don’t know the phrase. . I know no more 
of woman questions than of man questions,” 
says Miss Rose Macaulay, and so saying marks 
the end of a period. 

Women are people. They are adult, 
ble human beings. Because this is true, and off- 
cially acknowledged, they are interesting, 
less of a problem, less of an issue, than they have 
been for several generations. The very phrase 
“the Movement” has an old pre-war aroma about 
it. 

One’s first thought is that Mr. Macy has ar- 
rived upon the field after the battle is over. An 
examination of his text, however, reveals a most 
interesting phenomenon. Candid and frankly 
critical as his text is of “the Mr. Macy 
could never be confused with an old-school anti- 
feminist. The interesting social phenomenon 
which Mr. Macy represents is an incipient coun- 
ter-revolution! Mr. Macy feels about women as 
The Nation feels about the Marines. He writes ~ 
of women as a liberal investigator would write of 
the Pennsylvania coal operators. He appeals 
against the excesses and arrogance of a well-in- 
trenched majority! 

In the days when feminism was called “the 
Woman Question” the feminists took up their 
position with the argument that men and wo- 
men were identical in all important respects. 
The argument seemed to be the key principle of 
their cause; and still to-day the feminists, as a 
whole, cling to this idea, despite the efforts of 
Havelock Ellis to show the sexes as not identical 
but complementary. In Mr. Macy’s essay women 
are pictured as not only profoundly different 
from men, but in many respects actually inferior 
—there’s a fighting word! Mr. Macy fears a ma- 
triarchy in America; if not in the political at least” 
in the cultural sense. One can safely say that no 
man has ever written about women from quite 
the same point of view as that represented in this 
volume. 

Mr. Macy often hovers over the No Man’s 
Land between science and literature. Miss Well- 
ington avoids that difficulty by studying femi- 
nism frankly through the medium of literature— 
the literature of women who were either femi- 


William Morrow < 


Women Have To pn. 
TRADITION, BY Amy 
Little, Brown and Company. 
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The Realm of Matter by George Santayana 


This is the second volume in the series, The Realms of Being—a work which, when completed, 
will be Santayana’s complete philosophy, his ultimate survey of the world and its meaning. 

In this second volume, “The Realm of Matter,” Santayana comes to grip with the actual, 
cause-and-effect world—the realm of matter—an encounter that has wrecked many an 
esthetic philosophy. Santayana’s philosophy is not submerged, and, in his famous poetical 
man? prose, he reveals the terms upon which our imaginative life can flourish by the side of the in- 
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more evitable material compulsions. $3.5 
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marks 
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The Unknown Washington The Autobiography of God 
ponsi- by John Corbin An Interpretation 
id ofh- author of “The Return of the Middle Class,’’ etc. by Ernest R. Trattner 
esting, eidaiincs = 
‘ In this volume a brilliant scholar presents a new rhis is a daring conception,”’ wrote the psy- 
y have analysis of Washington’s character, an authori- chologist Joseph Jastrow after reading it, “but 
phrase tative re-enforcement of the conception of the it is effectively and reverently carried out. It is 
ab Constitution as an instrument for protecting the valuable as an account of thehumanizing pro 
about onstl d : I : | 
minority against the majority, and new material cess that is responsible equally for the cultural 
relating to Washington’s love for Sally Fair values of science and of religion.”’ 
las ar- fax. $4 Illustrated. $2.5 
er. An 
a most 
= MY LIFE 

Macy 
ol anti- 
| anti by LEON TROTSKY 
: coun- lhe life story of the man who worked with Lenin in the mighti- 
nen as est political and social coup of our times; replete with adventure; 

writes ~ more fantastic than fiction; more exciting than a mystery; more 
vrite of descriptive of the currents of life, personal and collective, than a 
ippeals three-act drama by Ibsen. $5.00 
vell-in- 

d “the 

» sheis Brawny Wycherley Xenophon 

nd wo- by Willard Connely by Leo V. Jacks 

espects. aia = Te , ' 
‘tule of The author has succeeded in giving, together A short, stirring biography of the young Athenian 
C - . ; 

I mage with a lively, gay, and highly entertaining pic- who abandoned Socrates’s circle for the attempt 
> = Qe ture of London’s dissolute Restoration days, a of ten thousand Greeks to put Cyrus on the 
Ones o portrait of the beau garcon of Drury Lane.” throne of Persia. The author is a former soldier 
lentical New York Evening Post. $3.00 as well as a classical scholar. $2. 
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Studies in the 
Napoleonic Wars 
by Sir Charles Oman 


Aristocratic and military opinions on war and 
men, with the Napoleonic campaigns as the start- 
ing point; also tactical discussions on the best ways 
to victory; personal adventures encountered while 
researching in wars; and an estimate of Wellington 


Practical Landscape 
Painting in Oils 
by E. G. Lutz 
author of “Practical Drawing,’ ete. 


A clear, practical explanation of how to paint in 
oils, with many illustrations of the tools and 


; Well materials involved, and an expert, patient de- 
whe ears as an exemplar of the military caste. $3.00 scription of how to use them. $2.00 
Aces A EE EERE Se TL aT TTY 
er femi- CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








\ \ Till Your Story Win the 


Scribner $5,000 Prize ? 


Before you finish 


writing it—consult A BOOK 
OF LONG STORIES 


Selected and Edited 


ArTuHUR H. Netuercor, Px.D. 


ovELs of the ‘long-short’ 

of fiction as Thackeray, 

son, Barrie, Conrad, and others. 
At all bookstores $3.50 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


story by such masters 
Poe, Dickens, Steven- 


NEW YORK 
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that Tue New Wairer’s Macazin: i ling a real need 
among writers when folks write letters like t bout it 
DEAR Epirot 
1 ave just received r third py fy va i t i i 1 
want to say, I think it f ama wri any 
writer § ma zine |} il ' 1 aS A e 
dc t want t i 4 Sin 
I wish it every succe Miss Arile Bush, Minnea Minn 
Thousands are finding this 1 the hel; av 
hoped for and looked for. A 1 ty P 
authors have been discovered through its help. If you have 
the urge to write, you new magazine. Fric ye 
tors and writers who h i How l a 
what you need to know I 





plow is to the farmer ; 
The New Writer’s Magazine keeps you p 


Note This Special Trial Offer 
You Couldn't Spend A Dollar To Better serpentine 
Send us $1.00 for a six month subscripti 
send along one of your 1000 or 1200 word stor 
icism department will tell you FREE just ‘ 
your story has. This service alone will be wort i 
than $1.00 to you. Don’t miss this special offer. Send to-day. 
Address—THE NEW WRITER'S MAGAZINE, Upland, Ind. 
stawer 301 

















LEARN TO WRITE FOR THIS 
MONEY-MAKING MARKET 


Today the field for short stories, photoplays and news- 
paper articles is broader than ever. Editors are eager 
for material—for first-rate stories—stories with the 
professional touch. @¢ The Palmer Institute of 
Authorship has definitely proved by its hundreds of 
successful graduate writers that it can take men and 
women who wish to write—who have the initiative to 
apply themselves to writing—and can build up their 
creative efforts and train them to sell their work for 
cash. @ Many prominent authors such as Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Rupert Hughes, indorse Palmer Courses. Mail 
the coupon for complete information. 


PALMER 

Dept. 59-F 

I am interested in: 

0 Fiction Writing 0 Photoplay Writing 
0D English and Self-Expression 


INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Name 


Address = chtisilcadillisieanpdigntianiaeiine a 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman 
will call. 
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RAKE, JAMES F., INC. Rare Books, First Editions, and 
14 West 40th Street Autographs of unusual value 
New York City and interest 
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BOOKSHOP, INC. First Editior I r 

20 South Street ch i or appra ( 





First Editions 
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PHE SCRIBNER rare, or 
BOOKSTORE current—for the child or grown- 
597 Fifth Avenue up. Visitors and correspon 
New York City dence invited. 

‘cenit, alten . Manuscripts criticised, cor 

RITERS _SERV ICE rected, typed, edited for publi 

James Knapp Reeve — marketed Writers’ 
and Agnes M. Reeve ext-books and magazine. Cata 

Box M, Franklin, Ohio ner Est. 25 years. 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2% sgt, 

of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April rst, 193 

State of NEW YORK, County of NEW YORK 

Before me, a NOTARY PUBLIC in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared CARROLL B. MERRITT, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
BUSINESS MANAGER of SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 

I That the names and addre f the publisher litor, mana 
ing editor, and business manayer are 
PUBLISHER; Charles Scribner's Sons 7 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 
LE pITOR: None 
MANAGING EDITOR; Alfred S. Dashiell, 597 Fifth Ave., NewYork,N.Y 
BUSINESS MANAGER; Carroll B. Merritt, s97 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders ownimg or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 

Charles Scribner's Sons 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Charles Scribner . . 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Arthur H. Scribner 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Charles Scribner, Jr. pol Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

E. T. S. Lord ° 7 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bond ihe Ider: Ts, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other sec urities are: .... None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if a ain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stock 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trust 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person « 
whom such trustee is acting, is given, also that t 
contain statements embracing affiant's full knov | 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders a: 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
person, association, or corporation has interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

CARROLL B. MERRITT, 4 Vv 
Sworn to and subscribed before me is t y of Mar 1 
Joseph H. Poli, Notary Public, Quee ( ty 
Quee County Clerk's N 1444 
SEAI Certificate filed with New York County Clerk 
113 Revister'’s No. 1P 112 Commissi expires Ma 









































— nists or feministic in their influence. Her galaxy 4 7 
includes Mary Wollstonecraft, Margaret Fuller, Have you read 
en Mrs. Browning, the Brontés, George Eliot, Olive 
———— Schreiner, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, May Sin BYSTANDER 
getcl clair, Rebecca West; and Meredith is smuggled ; é 
wtist in because of the chivalry with which he defend By MAXIM GORKI 
mid ed the idealism of women in love. The feminism It ranks, say the leading critics 
ns, and which Miss Wellington sets out to find in all of of the country, with the best 
| value these writers is not sufficiently strong and com work of Tolstoi and Dostoi- 
mon to all to afford a clearly marked pattern for evski. Translated by Bernard 
r book, and the eff t, on th whole, is di Guilbert Guerney. 
ppointingly discursive. ; $3.00 
is, <. 
talo . acetates - 9 
oa THIS LIQUOR BUSINESS GALLOWS 
Drink: CoERCION on ControL? By Rueta Cutvpt 
Writer [EMPERANCE—OR PROHIBITION? BY Francis J. By CLAIRE SPENCER 
k City Pietsort, Eprror. Hearst. $2.50. First thecritics, and nowreaders, 
aph Let PROHIBITION AND Prosperity, By SAMUEL Crow all over the country are singing 
= THER. John Day Co. $1. the praises of this first novel, 
which has been called “a 
r tn Che first of these books is an able presentation “Scarlet Letter‘ of Scotland”. 
orrespon of the case for State liquor control, based on in $2.50 
—_ vestigations of the methods other countries have | JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
for publi- used to solve the liquor problem. Norway, Swe 4 , 
hg oo den, and seven of nine Canadian provinces, Mrs. '" = 
weieeaasll Dorr points out, have rejected prohibition as a * 


ailure and turned to government control. 
She proposes to insert the word “private” be 





fore “manufacture, sale,” etc., in the Eighteenth 


Tharlane 


By DOROTHY COTTRELL 


aided \mendment, which would permit the govern 
- ents of wet States to sell liquor, with various 





safeguards and restrictions to encourage temper- 
nee and the use of the lighter alcoholic drinks. 





“Temperance—or Prohibition?” is a report of 


r, mana the committee which awarded the Hearst $25,- 
rk, N.1 ooo temperance-plan prize. It bears evidence of a 
feck -¥ complete lack of unified purpose among modifi- 
ee cationists. The prize-winning plan, which would 
nddresses legalize wines and beer, would probably please 


ither wets nor drys. 

Samuel Crowther attempts to prove in “Pro- 
: hibition and Prosperity” that the one condition is 
security the result of the other. He argues that we are 
amount 0! . . . ’ 
saving from two to six billions a year in our liquor 
mes of the Leo 

| because workmen are drinking less; that 


money diverted from liquor sets in motion such a 





greater chain of purchasing that it is practically 
ew money; and that therefore we have pros 


A young woman from Australia, 
author of “ The Singing Gold,” 
writes a magnificent romance of 


perity. 





It is highly dubious economic theory, and more 








| by him. debatable yet is his contention that the economic ; an 
test is the only legitimate criteriorf of prohibition. modern pioneering. $2.50 
ia M. L. 
| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DIRECTORY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND SUMMER CAMPS 
If you wish suggestions for a private school or summer camp for your boy or girl, we shall be 
glad to help you. We have visited hundreds of the schools and camps, and shall be glad to offer 
specific suggestions, without obligation to you. A blank is provided on the next page. 
Richard W. Deshon, Director, 
Scribner’s Magazine School and Camp Service Bureau, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


























MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
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NEW YORK 


ILITARY ACADEMY 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


? aa \) ; 
Molin + ud 
D.SM. BA 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
\N SUPERINTENDENT 
~ 


RIVERDALE s.sei3 
School for Boys 
Well-Balanced Program. One of the Best College Board 
Records. Athletics, Student Activities, Music. Fire Proof 


Dormitory. 24th Year. For Catalog Address— 
Frank S.Hackett,Head Master,Riverdale-on-Hudson,N.Y. 


St. Agnes School 


College Preparatory and General Courses. Al! Sports on New 33 
Acre Country Estate. 6oth Year. New buildings under construction 
BLANCHE Pitrman, A.M., Principal, Albany, N. Y. 















~ SEMPLE SCH®L 


College Prep. Jr. Coll. and Finishing Courses. Art, Music, Dra 
matic Art, Secretarial, Dom. Science. 32nd Year. Riding. Country 
Estate for Outdoor Sports. Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-242 Central Park West, New York City, N. Y. 





SILVER BAY 


Lake George and the Adirondacks 
Prepares for best colleges. Fully accredited 
All athletics—winter and water Sports 
Attention to needs of the individual boy 
Character emphasized. Catalogue S. 
ROBT. C. FRENCH, Headmaster, Silver Bay, N. Y 














On the 

pur 

of the 

© feet above the Hudson River, fifty- 


Storm King Mountain. 
for college 


three miles from New York City. Complete preparati 
or technical school. General athletics 
4. Shortlidge, Headmaster, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DWIGH SCHOOL. 


‘ FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 


Miss Frances Leggett / p.:__; 
Mrs. Charles W. Hulst § Principals 


NEWTON ACADEMY 


A thorough all-around preparatory school for boys in the health 
ful, attractive high hill country of Northwestern New Jersey. Indi- 
vidual attention. Successful college preparation. All athletics and 
sports. 7oth year. L. W. DeMotre, Headmaster, Newton, N. J. 





Englewood, N. J. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


SOMERSET HILLS 
an individual. Primary t 


Where your boy is treated as 
pate 


Second Year College Prep: y 
ing to Age Modern System of Self-help 
Address Rev. James H. S. Fair, Box S, Far Hills, N. J 


Roberts-Beach School 


ir f oar mae 
FORGE ROBERT ., a SARAH EA 





Miss Madeira’s School 


A resident and day school for Girls. Lucy Mapeira W1 A.B 
Head Mistress. (Mrs. David L. Wing 


1330 roth Street, N. W., Washingtor 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 





ABBOT ACADEMY 


1828-1930 


Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. College Preparation 
Outdoor Sports 


Address: Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box C, Andover, Mass. 





DEAN ACADEMY 
64th Year. Young men and young women find here a homelik 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endow- 
ment permits liberal terms, $500 to $600 per year. Special cours¢ 
in domestic science. For catalogue and information address 
Artaur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Box C, Franklin, Mass 


ENDALL HALL for Girls 


50 minutes from Boston. Ac- 
Preparatory without examination 
JUNIOR (¢ OLLEGE. Int. Decorating, Music Art, Short 
story Writing, Home Economix Riding, skiin kating, 
swimming, tennis. Catalog: Box S, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


Normal Course in Occupational Therapy. Normal Course in Har 
crafts. Artist Craftsman’s Course. 16th year 
Mary Irvine Hustep, B.S., Director. 

1416 Mass. Ave., Harvard Square, 





On the seashore. 
credited College 





ypeals to the Modern Parent W Wa 
slops Imagination and Initiative. Prepare ently for ¢ . 
. E. Langley, Principal, 50 Rock Ridge, Greenwich, Conn. 


‘A New England 
School for Girls 
Thorough College Preparation for Board 


Examination fusic, Art and Secretarial ¢ | Ridi 
Address: Alice E. Reynolds, 40 St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn 


> 


ts Progressive Edueation 


THEGATEWA 


One Year intensive preparat 
dutdoor S 


ourse 


HOW E-MAROT 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY Two-Year 
Marot Junior College College Course 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal Thompson, Conn. | 


S\/aint Margaret’s School 


56th Year. Emphasis upon college preparation. New fireproof build- 
ing on 27-acre country estate. Boarding enrollment limited to 85 girls 
ALBERTA C. EDELL, A.M., PRINCIPAL, Box B, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES (Continued 


WESTERN STATES (Continued 





Wykeham Rise 
WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


A Country School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Specia al Courses 
Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Head Mistress 








SOUTHERN STATES 


Mary Baldwin College 


A.B. degree 





The college with a background of culture and scholarship. 


Music, Art, Spoken English, Secretarial Courses. Educationally 
efficient, socially selective, spiritually sincere. Gymnasium, sports 
Catalog. L. Pres., Box F, Staunton, Va. 


Wilson Jarman, 





The Out-of-Door School 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Day S« os and Box arding Department 


Tutoring for Tourist Pupits 





LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MUSIC - DRAMATICS - ART 














Write for catalog 
732 S. BROOK ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 





WARD-BELMONT 
Offers 4 years preparatory, 2 years 
All Sports including Riding. Com- 
i Belmont 


For Girls and Young Women. 
college work.. Fully accredited. 
plete appointments. For information address The Secretary, 
Heights, Box 610, Nashville, Tenn 





WESTERN STATES 





UDOR HALL 


School for Girls. Accredited. ‘College Boards” held at school 
Special Preparation for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, et 
Advanced Courses for H. S. graduates. 

Music, Art, Riding Catal g: Box S, INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


Ferry Hall 


1869 —1930 
Juntor CoLLece and Preparatory School for Girls. Also general 
Located thirty miles north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. 





courses 


I'wo new, beautifully appointed residence halls. Music, art, dra 
matics. Supervised sports. Riding, tennis, basketball, baseball, 
tobogganing. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Caialog. 


Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 760, Lake Forest, Ill. 








Seminary. Girls’ Accredited 4 years High School and 
2 years Junior College. Music, Art, Dramatics, Phys 
Ed., Home Ec., Secretarial. All sports. Catalog: Box 
S. Harriet Rice Congdon, Pres.. GODFREY, ILL. 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four year courses. 
Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes from St. Louis. 
rogth year. Every modern facility. Catalog. 

. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1330, St. Charles, Mo. 














SAN RAFAEL | 


“ 

One of California’s finest private schools” 
One hour from San Francisco *rimary, 
Junior College. Fully accredited. Divi 


Military 
Academy 
non-sectarian 
Grammar, High School, 
sion “A” rating, Univ. of 











Calif. Catalog. A Stewart, Supt., Box 8-K, San Rafael, Cal 
CAMPS 
OxForD, , For 
Mane’ Great Oaks Camp [°. 
Small Camp, Expert Counselors, Airy Cabins. Modern Sanitation, 
Aquatics. Horseback Riding Featured. Joseru F. BECKER 
Lawrence-Smith School, 168 East 7oth St., New York City 





A FRENCH CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Ages 8-18. ECOLE CHAMPLAIN provid: ound recreational pro 
rram of land water sports and carries its unique French training 
into every phase of camp life. Special Division for Junior Seventh 
season. Lake Champlain. Ex lwar 1 D. Collins, Middlebury, Vt 


Mohawk ‘Lodges ir in the Berk eshires 
For b« Good Food—Mountain Air. Swimming, Sail- 
ing, Riding. Manual Training, all include d in fee of $325 
k ¢ 


d for b 


7 tor 


Sen 


Ave. Northampton, Mass 





Mrs. E. N. Emerson, 53 Harrison 
e ON: Oo: MO The Sea Camps for Boys 
Brewster, Mass. 
Cape Cod. Super! anoeing, deep sea fishi land 
sports. Ridi Cabi Tuto Ca Mother. Nurse. Nutri 
tion classes for underweights. Senior, | ediate, Junior Cam Booklet 


HARRIMAN J. DODD, Worcester aaaiuenen Worcester, Mass. 
ee Ea ie ae 


CHINQUEKA CAM 





FOR 
GIRLS 





ON BANTAM LAKE, CONN., AMONG THE LITCHFIELD HILLS 
A healthful, happy, ! ation for eighty Christian girls, 8 to 18 Two 
separate units. Woo s and lakes. land and water sports. A mother's 


16th season Booklet 
lton Ave., New York City 


dlerate rates 


5 Wa 


mradeship. M 
Ip LAYTON, Director > 


CAMP FENIMORE 
On Beautiful Lake Otsego at Cooperstown, N. Y A 
sma o exclusive RIDING CAMP for girls. 6 te 12, trom 
d Christian home Prince Obolensky, lustructor 
in Hor v remanship Booklet 
Mr. d Mrs. Clifford S. Braider 
237 East Zoth Street New York 
Also Companion Camp for Boys 


EAGLE’S NEST tor Girls 
BREVARD, N.C. In the Heart of the Blue Ridge 
Fun and good care for so girls 4 to 16. Land and water sports suit 
able for each age. Horseback without extra charge. A-1 sanitation; 

excellent food; registered nurse. Booklet on request. 
CAROL OPPENHEIMER, 620 East 40th Street, Savannah, Ga. 


are. Sympathetic 
MR. AND MRS. DA\ 














_ CORRESPON DENCE SCHOOL 


| SHORT STORY ¥W 























ITING | 
up en $2000 rize. Another 
BY pavil earned over $8000 in spare time 


leading publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and ewe of the Short-Sto 
and sample copy of T TER’S MONTHL 


free. Write today. 
Depties Home Corresponspringtield School 





ScRIBNER’S MaGazine SCHOOL 


Without obligation, please suggest 


anD Camp Service Bureau, 


7 Fifth Ave., New York City. S 60 
Camps 
Day Schools 


Boarding Schools 


59 


Religion * 


for my ‘ , named age 
Location preferred = ... I wish to pay $ (Tuition at camps ranges 
trom $250 to $475; at boarding schools from $750 to $2000.) 
NAME 
a at ae a 
$l 








$1.00 with this coupon will bring you 
5 Months of House Beautiful Magazine 


— BEAUTIFUL is practical. It is 
authoritative. It is lovely. Here are 
homes as you like to see them — wisely 
planned, tastefully furnished, equipped for 
every comfort and convenience. 

= Through House Beautiful you can keep 
in touch with the latest in rugs, wallpapers, 
furniture, fabrics, accessories, and equip- 
ment of every kind. 











House Beavutirut, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. 


I enclose $ for 


Name 


15 Months, $3.00 - 


Regular Rate $3.00 a Year 


= Through House Beautiful you can make 
a study of lovely gardens at home and 
abroad. 


= Through House Beautiful you can follow 
the outstanding work of the country’s lead- 
ing architects — small houses in an endless 
variety of arrangement and design that 
will suggest many features to build into 
your new house or add on to your old one. 











H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


months. 


Address 


24 Months, $4.00 
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A new kina of Faction 
jor SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 








£5,000 STORY CONTEST 





‘ia ~~ 
“CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons have done a good turn for literature. . . . If 
4) the market ever opens for this type of story [the long short story), the (P 
f monotony of our literary diet will be pleasantly relieved. At present, the iy 
og. imerican short stories read as if composed with one eye on the cook “ 
hook | baked in muffin-rings; they display a certain facility but very 
little individuality or character... . Hence we regard the Scribner's 
ffer very highly.”—The New Freeman. 
a “i 








OMMENT on Scrisner’s long short story contest and the unusual 
response in the form of manuscripts testify to the vital interest of 
both public and writers in opening up this neglected form of lit- 

erature. The reading of the contest manuscripts has begun, and already 
there have been uncovered several stories which are held for further consid- 
eration. The first of the selected stories will appear in the August number. 

Manuscripts must be between 15,000 and 35,000 words in length and be 
submitted before September 20, 1930. There are no restrictions as to sub- 
ject-matter or setting. Manuscripts judged suitable will be purchased at 
once and from these the winner of the $5,000 prize will be selected. Scris- 
NER’s hopes to inspire and purchase many stories other than the prize-win- 
ner. A folder has been prepared giving full details. It will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Address all correspondence and manuscripts to the 


CONTEST EDITOR 
SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


$97 Firrn Avenue, New York City 


























Will You be farther ahead 3 years from today? 


R will you have lagged behind? These 

questions are not asked idly, for we offer 

you opportunity, and assistance in securing a 

etter education. Columbia University unhesi- 

tatingly asks such questions to stimulate 

thought and action, and to urge well directed 
study upon all intelligent people. 

Every one moves ahead or drops behind. 
Study never ends; learning never stops; mental 
training should be carried on throughout a 
vigorous, abundant life. 


7 


Every year more people study at home in 
their leisure time. Increased earning capacity 
is the objective that many are attaining. But 
whether the attainment be greater efficiency 
in business, or a more interesting social life, 
or the real joy of developing a more intelligent 
point of view, the studies that lead to these 
attainments are available, wherever one lives, 
through Columbia Home Study Courses. The 
range of subjects is wide. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 


in the Following Subjects: 


Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Contemporary Novel 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 


Applied Grammar Drafting 

Astronomy Drama 

Banking Drawing and Painting 
Biblical Literature Economics 

Biology Economic Geography 
Botany English Composition 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

General Science 


Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


Business Psychology 


Geometry Personne! Administration 
German Philosophy 
Grammar Photoplay Composition 
Greek Physics 
Harmony Poetry 
High School Courses Psychology 
History Psyc hology in Business 
- —rpmaae Public Speaking 
talian 
Religion 


Juvenile Story Writing 
Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 


Scouting 
Secretarial Studies 
Short Story Writing 
Sociology 

Spanish 

World Literature 
Zoology, etc., 


etc. 








N this country we are in the midst ofan adult 

education movement. University home 
study courses are one of the important factors 
in this progressive movement, for they offer 
expert guidance under educators qualified to 
direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject 
is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs 
of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
youreducational interests ourinstructorsmay be 
able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even if they 
are not listed here, because additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
‘OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has pre- 
»ared courses covering the equivalent of four years of High 
School study. This complete High School or College Prepara- 
tory training is available to those who can not undertake class 
room work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin 
upon request, 











COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, ' 
Please send me full information about Columbia L niversity 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: S r 


New York, N. Y. 


I ccbaaes 
Street and Number........... 


a 
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No other American writer, perhaps, could do so fine and understanding an ar- 
ticle on such a subject. It is an interpretation of the machine and how the mill- 
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workers regard it, an attack upon a certain school of realistic writers. 
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unusual tour-de-force. 
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church. An article done without partisanship. 
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What Is Hispano-America to Us? 


BY WALDO FRANK 


The invasion of the countries to the south by American business has both great value and 
distinct menace. It knits the countries together mechanically but places in control of them 


people who would in the U. S. be classed as racketeers and low-grade politicians. Mr. 
Frank, brilliant interpreter of Spanish and Hispano-American culture, points to signs 
of coming-of-age below the Rio Grandé: 


HE problem of relations between 

ourselves and the peoples to our 

south is infinitely complex. These 
peoples themselves are so varied that it 
is difficult to speak of them together. 
They include real nations, for instance, 
like Argentina, which ranks among the 
truly modern countries of the world; 
states like Bolivia and Peru, which 
are as yet mere stratifications of geo- 
graphic districts and ethnic groups 
bound externally together; and crowd- 
ed agglomerations like Haiti, which for 
a number of reasons have not yet issued 
from chaos. It is hard to know how, in 
less space than a volume, one is to ap- 
proach so vast and intricate a problem. 
But, fortunately, there is a principle be- 
hind the problem of relations which 
makes the task less unwieldy. That prin- 
ciple is the-need of establishing a mo- 
tive—a dynamic motive—whence good 
relations must ensue. We can ask our- 
selves the question: What basis is there, 
within our own needs, for good rela- 
tions with America-Hispana? If we 


find the beginning of an answer, that 
will be much: for from such a basis, the 
right relations—because the ¢rue rela- 
tions—must organically issue. 
The basis of such relations must be 
the sense of kinship, the experience of 
~mutual advantage. There is no “ought” 
between peoples; nor, for that matter, 
between persons. Only if peoples have 
such experience of each other that it is 
natural for them to exchange, to co-oper- 
ate, to collaborate creatively, will they 
do so. And necessarily, this sole cogent 
motive for good relations must be the 
result of a deep mutual knowledge. 
Such knowledge of the two great His- 
panic groups to our south—the off- 
spring of the colonies of Spain and Por- 
tuguese Brazil—does not exist in the 
United States to-day. Our relations have 
been dominantly those of business. And 
it is dangerous to assert that business 
motives through themselves lead to true 
understanding. Business is at best a uni- 
lateral process; the understanding nar- 
rows down to the single aim of buying 
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and of selling. Business, moreover, be- 
tween capitalist Powers and small debt- 
or nations is, however disguisedly, ex- 
ploitation. And exploitation gets along 
best with little understanding. To ex- 
ploit your fellow man it is far safer not 
to see him clear as a man: it is far more 
efficacious to be aware chiefly of your 
own exploiting will, and of the other 
fellow only to the extent needed to trick 
or force him into following it. 

Where business relations are the guide 
there is small understanding between 
peoples, although, of course, commer- 
cial communications may provide means 
whereby real understanding might 
grow. On the other hand, the liberal pro- 
test so rife in the United States against 
our exploiting and brutal and culturally 
destructive intercourse with our neigh- 
bors is also not, of itself, deeply under- 
standing. The motive of such protests is 
chiefly humanitarian: its content is an- 
ger against certain powers at home and 
pity for the victims abroad. Pity and hu- 
manitarianism do not call for profound 
understanding. They inspire sentiments 
that are vague and impotent against the 
shrewd directiveness of economic forces. 

Nor can much more be said for the 
excellent work of American scholars in 
the field of South American archzology, 
history, politics, and statistics, as a means 
toward understanding. These labors 
supply material that is indispensable for 
understanding. But the understanding 
itself must come from a living experi- 
ence which such work is too abstract 
and too special to provide. Therefore, 
ere we can even begin, we must strive 
for some general picture of these people 
—an image of them that will make us 
know them, rather than merely know 
about them. Implicit in such a picture 
will be the basis of common interest and 
common need, which is the sole source 
for good relations. 
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II 


We must see, first of all, their immense 
ethnic complexity. This means their cul- 
tural complexity and their cultural im- 
maturity. The invasion of the Hispanic 
armies in the sixteenth century brought 
victory only in a political sense. Psycho- 
logically, culturally, economically, it 
meant a conflict between the highly 
evolved Hispanic genius and the na- 
tives. For the Indians who occupied the 
enormous lands from Mexico to north- 
ern Chile were neither primitives nor 
barbarians: they were the creators and 
the heirs of matured arts, of closely wov- 
en social and political systems. There 
set in, then, a conflict between two in- 
tense and alien cultures. Such a conflict 
is a long process; and from it, in the past, 
new cultures have been born. But for the 
entire period of the colonies, there was 
no issue—and hence no birth—to this 
cultural struggle, whose chief centres 
were Mexico and Peru. Spain destroyed 
the leaders of the Indians. The aborigi- 
nal masses, outwardly submissive in pol- 
itics and in religion, withdrew within 
themselves and began to react upon the 
Spaniard. America itself began to trans- 
figure the transplanted European. The 
process of absorption and of recreation 
was rendered still more complex by the 
arrival of the African. But this deep ac- 
tivity of cultural and biological reforma- 
tion was interfered with by Spain her- 
self. A new world must inevitably be 
born of this embrace of two old ones 
(for the Indian cultures were old, when 
Cortes and Pizarro overwhelmed them). 
But the Spanish crown and the Spanish 
church had other plans. The colonies 
were to be docile appendages of the 
world already shaped in Europe—the 
medieval world. Spain did her best— 
and with the best intentions of her reli- 
gious doctrine—to bar the stirring of 
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independent life, from Mexico to La 
Plata. Commerce between the colonies 
was forbidden. Entry of books was rigid- 
ly censored. The colonials were not per- 
mitted even to write about themselves. 
For nearly three hundred years the inevi- 
table psychological and cultural rebirth 
of a new people from this ferment of 
complex elements was wilfully retarded. 
The pot simmered, but it did not boil. 
And now, suddenly, from this state of 
embryonism the wars of emancipation 
thrust these chaotic, unformed peoples 
into the theoretical and alien maturity 
of republics. 
III 

We can learn much by comparing 
their revolution with our own. Our thir- 
teen colonies were a fairly homogeneous 
people. They were, moreover, compara- 
tively closely wedged along a seaboard, 
from Georgia to Massachusetts, whose 
mountains were mere hills, whose for- 
ests were scarcely Amazonian jungles, 
and whose towns and farms were inter- 
woven by commercial routes of land and 
water. These colonies were the heirs of a 
parliamentary tradition old as Magna 
Carta. They carried that tradition for- 
ward. The English system, ideologically 
and politically and economically, grew 
into the North American system. Our 
emancipation was the result of a state 
of society, functioning completely. 

We had, politically, matured ere we 
left Mother England; the eighteenth 
century was the period of our prepara- 
tion. But the Hispano-Americans had to 
leave Spain ere they could begin to pre- 
pare. Our leaving was the fruit of a state 
of society; theirs was the fruit of a state 
of mind and of the inability of a society 
to be born at all. What we accomplish- 
ed under the tutelage of England dur- 
ing the century before our indepen- 
dence, they had to begin during the 
century after they had broken free. 


And not only was their problem de- 
layed ; it was enormously more complex 
than ours. Two cultures—stubborn, in- 
dividualistic, full-fledged—warred in 
the individual breast of the average 
mestizo. Moreover, the Hispano-Ameri- 
can peoples lived in little clusters scat- 
tered over nine million square miles of 
desert, jungle, mountain, pampa. These 
many clusters had been set up by Spain 
as equal to each other: they had no com- 
munication except with the mother 
country: Spain’s purpose was to keep 
them close to her by keeping them apart 
from each other. When Spain left, only 
their mutual separateness remained. 
Native psychology and geography had 
helped Spain in this bar to colonial 
communion and to organic growth. Bos- 
tonian and Virginian could thrash out 
their differences in Philadelphia or New 
York. Where and how were Mexican 
Indian and Argentinian Creole to meet 
in order to thrash out theirs? 

Yet the community of spirit and of 
will existed in these tragically separated 
peoples; it was embodied in titanic fig- 
ures like Miranda, Bolivar, San Martin, 
Sucre. Bolivar planned a single His- 
pano-American nation, with two central 
legislative houses, a third body to con- 
stitute the “moral power,” fashioned 
somewhat after the censors of Plato’s 
Republic, and a President, chosen for 
life, who was to give stability to the vast 
federation, much as the Pope stabilizes 
the democracy of the Catholic Church. 
Bolivar’s general plan was overthrown 
by the immature chaos of the country 
(and as well by the United States, which 
opposed his freeing Cuba and frowned 
on his conference in Panama). In place 
of it, the continent broke up into the 
artificial form of federal republics, cap- 
tained by generals whose armies re- 
placed indeed the unrealizable ideal of 
popular control. 
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The parliamentary republic rests on 
a number of conditions. There must be 
a certain homogeneity between the 
classes; there must be a basal mutuality 
in economics, in religion, and in culture; 
there must be the kind of geographic 
and intellectual accessibility between 
the parts of the people which makes 
communication possible between them. 
By means of this communication, 
through geographic compactness and 
through literacy, the ruling class per- 
suades the other classes. This persuasion 
creates what is called public opinion. 
And this public opinion is wielded and 
manipulated by the ruling class in place 
of force. 

Here are the set of conditions which 
in England gave birth to the parliamen- 
tary system. Here, with variations, are 
the conditions which enabled France, 
unified by ten centuries of monarchical 
dictation, to evolve her republic. Here, 
more or less, were the conditions which 
already held in the thirteen colonies that 
became the United States. But none— 
absolutely none—of these conditions 
prevailed from Mexico to Chile, when 
Bolivar and San Martin and Sucre at last 
threw Spain into the sea. Even in indi- 
vidual sections, such as Peru or Colom- 
bia, there was no accessibility between 
the seaboard and the high plateau. 
There was little harmony between the 
groups of peoples. There was no com- 
munication by written word. There was 
no preparation, through church or gov- 
ernment, for the republican form. Pub- 


‘lic opinion did not exist; and the means 


for creating it had still to be forged from 
the continental chaos. There is but one 
alternative in government for public 
opinion: dictatorship and force. And 
these prevailed. 


IV 
In 1826 the Hispano-American colo- 
nies were free. And there began the pe- 
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riod of political, economic, and national 
formation which with us was already 
well advanced in 1700. Spiritually, zs- 
thetically, even socially they were more 
advanced than we; but the cultural 
greatness of Spain, opposed to the cul- 
tural maturity of the Indian in artificial 
dominion, merely increased the chaos. 
With the departure of Spain and the 
weakening of the medieval church the 
conflicting cultural wills of these com- 
plex peoples could begin to meet. Usu- 
ally, the first scene of their meeting was 
the battle-field. But they began to meet 
and they began to fuse. 

Where they could meet most readily 
and where there existed a strong centre 
accessible to the outlying country the 
fusion proceeded with most despatch. 
This was the case in Argentina. The 
city of Buenos Aires was accessible to the 
Pampa, to the comparatively easy moun- 
tains of the north, and to the sea. The 
city could reach out, and the forces of 
the provinces could in turn invade the 
city. The conflicting wills of Argentina 
came to a solution. And the first stable 
nation of America-Hispana was the Ac- 
gentine Republic. Yet this nation really 
only dates from 1860! Modern Brazil 
came to a beginning in 1889, when it 
overthrew its Portuguese potentate. The 
comparatively compact groups near the 
Atlantic, between Sao Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro and Minas Geraes, were able to 
converge and spread their will westward 
and northward into the unformed jun- 
gles. But with such possible exceptions, 
it is safe to say that the birth of true na- 
tional entities did not issue until the 
twentieth century. Before the tremen- 
dous forces of these countries could be- 
gin to resolve and organize they had to 
be released into the chaos of action. And 
the tumultuous hundred years which 
have ensued since nominal freedom 
mark the period of this gestation and of 
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the gradual hardening of national 
forces. 

The nation of Mexico, for instance, 
really dates from the revolution of 1910. 
Before that, Mexico and Yucatan were 
an agglomeration of clans, insulated by 
mountain, desert, language, ruled by a 
dictator who in no way expressed the 
cultural wills of the people. Mexico is 
still in travail of birth; twenty years, 
even without the hampering effect of 
the great northern neighbor, are but a 
brief hour for the integration of such ti- 
tanic forces. But in Peru the process has 
been still slower. Peru has not yet had its 
revolution. The desert sea-coast and the 
Andean plateau present problems of 
communication even greater than those 
of Mexico: and the force of modern in- 
dustry has not, as in Mexico, advanced 
so far in welding the land together. Yet 
even here the process of fusion dawns. 
Groups of intellectuals in the Andes co- 
operate with groups in Lima, in Piura, 
in Arequipa. Intellectual exchange 
grows with Bolivia and Ecuador and 
Argentina. It is only a question of seiz- 
ing the right moment ere the Andean- 
Pacific peoples move, with Argentina 
and Uruguay, with Brazil, with Mexico, 
toward national integration. 


V 


The definitive sign of coming-of-age 
in Hispano-America is twofold: the 
masses, fused into some sort of dyna- 
mism, begin to grow articulate and to 
act; and the intelligentsia—the artists, 
writers, scholars, thinkers—begin, in 
their thought and work, to express the 
basic spirit and the creative will of the 
people. These signs have become strong 
in the past few years, not alone in Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, Peru, but as well in Co- 
lombia, in Costa Rica, in Brazil, in 
Cuba, in Bolivia, and doubtless in other 
centres. If we study the nature of this 


new movement, particularly as it is or- 
ganized in the life of the intellectual 
groups, we shall at once come close to 
the basis of kinship and of co-operation 
from which good relations between us 
and the other Americas must follow. 

These groups, varied as they are, have 
certain outstanding traits. They are in 
immediate touch with their own peo- 
ples. Consider the revolutionary spirit 
of the great painters of modern Mexico. 
Consider the intimate concern of the 
writers of modern Argentina with the 
national types of that country. Consider 
the groups of economists, political theo- 
rists, folklorists, who join hands with 
the painters and the story-tellers of Peru. 
Consider the passionat: devotion of the 
poets and zsthetes of Cuba to the crisis 
of cultural survival brought about by 
Cuba’s transformation into a huge fac- 
tory for sugar. 

Moreover, all these groups are dedi- 
cated to the purpose of creating a new 
world. Although freed of the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church, these young 
men, clustered from Monterey to Bahia 
Blanca, have inherited intact the tra- 
dition, the spirit, the energy which, in 
far different form, created Christian 
Europe. They believe in man, not as an 
economic factor, but as the creator of his 
destiny ; in man the lover and the singer, 
in man the son of the divinity within 
himself. They believe that the holiness 
of man must be expressed through the 
wholeness of his life—through the har- 
monious interplay of individual, social, 
esthetic, and political forms. They have 
read modern science, yet have not lost 
the enthusiasm, the capacity to love, the 
will to learn, the will to lead, which are 
all fruits of this same wholeness—of this 
dynamic acceptance of one’s place with- 
in a world which is to be transfigured 
through man’s vision and man’s sense 
of beauty. They hold, indeed, what our 
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intelligentsia have momentarily lost, be- 
cause we have lost this sense of whole- 
ness, even this will toward wholeness. 
For we have embraced the superstitious 
dogmatisms of science with its benefits; 
and servilely submitted to a rationale 
(called Pragmatism) of enslavément to 
the external order of industrial expan- 
sion, whose superficial comforts drug us 
and unman us. 

But in this tradition and this will these 
groups of intellectuals to our south are 
very close indeed to our own seven- 
teenth-century Puritans, to our literary 
masters; to our Lincoln; although they 
have been freed, by the thought of mod- 
ern Europe, from the traditional forms 
which fettered Jonathan Edwards and 
render archaic the message of Emerson 
and Thoreau. 

The common purpose of these groups 
does not despoil the rich variety of their 
work. The intricate-flavored prose of 
Cuba can never be confused with that of 
Argentina, smooth and subtle as its 
Pampa. No one could mistake a paint- 
ing by the Mexican Orozco for a work 
from the hand of Sabogal of Peru. Yet 
all these labors have a deep purposive 
harmony, much like that which under- 
lay the medieval arts of France and 
England. Like the intelligentsia, more- 
over, of medizval Europe, these groups 
are joined together. Intellectuals from 
Mexico travel to Argentina. Periodicals, 
like La Revista de Avance in Habana, 
El Reportorio Americano in San José de 
Costa Rica, Amauta in Lima, and Noso- 
tros, La Nacion and La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires, become forums of Hispano- 
American discussion. 

The universities, like the newspapers 
and magazines, begin to exchange lead- 
ers and teachers—even as did the uni- 
versities of medieval Europe. For the 
point is that these young men, from 
Habana, from Bogota, from La Paz, 
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from Cérdoba, from La Plata, have a 
common religion—even as did the 
schoolmen and the monks who wove 
their word, a thousand years ago, from 
Ireland to Jassy creating Christian Eu- 
rope: a modern religion—an American 
religion. They move in the ideal and 
will of establishing in the American 
hemisphere a world where man may at 
last be master and where he may create 
an order based on the needs of his own 
spirit, rather than on the blind forces 


<of material production: a world that 


shall be new in more than name. 

This new-world faith of our southern 
brothers has, of course, no excluding 
will against the country of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and Jefferson, of Thoreau and 
Emerson and Whitman. Hispano- 
America watches us and knows us well. 
It looks to us for signs that this spirit of 
our own great believers in a new world 
still perseveres, and that the America 
which is helping to knit Hispano- 
America physically together with roads 
and wires and airplanes is as well an ally 
in the task of cultural creation. 


VI 


Thus, in new form, Spain’s classic 
will to create a world-order that shall 
express man’s highest vision, lives in 
Spanish America, to-day. But these men, 
with their Spanish heritage of action, 
are not satisfied with talking about the 
new world: they wish to create it. They 
need to achieve leadership of action with- 
in their own countries in order to em- 
body their vision and their values. That 
ultimate test of leadership is still beyond 
them. It is barred by two kinds of forces. 

The first of these barriers to action is 
entirely their problem: it consists of the 
inherent difficulties of the countries 
themselves—the geographic separate- 
ness of sections, the cultural separate- 
ness of the Indians, the illiteracy and 
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economic backwardness of the masses, 
etc. But the second of these impeding 
forces immediately concerns us. For it is 
the growing interference on the part of 
American money and, when necessary, 
of American Marines, in the internal 
affairs of these countries. 

The European War made American 
capital the inevitable leader in the eco- 
nomic evolution of these countries. 
While England, Germany, and France 
still equally competed in the building of 
roads and in the exploitation of mines, 
South America was safe. Industrial ri- 
valries annulled each other. Now one 
dominant economic will presses in from 
the north. That will has its function. It 
will carry on the task of knitting His- 
pano-America physically together. It 
will level the Andes with its airplane 
routes and shrink the limitless pampas 
with its railway systems. But if that cir- 
cumscribed function of mutual econom- 
ic service is permitted to master the des- 
tiny of the Hispano-American people it 
becomes a menace—not alone for them 
but for ourselves. 

The disorder of so many of these na- 
tions, as we have seen, is a natural proc- 
ess of their potential strength, the proc- 
ess whereby the conflicting cultural 
wills of the people meet and have the 
opportunity to fuse. The dictatorship 
which has ruled so many of them has 
also been a natural process; and the 
problem of overcoming the native ty- 
rant is often one of the steps whereby a 
people evolves and matures. But quite 
another menace is that of tyrants whose 
source of power is the product not of the 
people at all but of American finance. 
Such tyrants stifle the processes of natu- 
ral selection; such tyrants choke the 
slow, dark birth of a nation. They in- 
troduce an alien element into the deli- 
cate biology of national formation. And 
when that alien element is backed by the 


force of a country vastly greater than 
the victims, it is an element that domi- 
nates, that destroys, and that the people 
themselves are powerless to cope with. 

This is the situation already in the 
Hispano-American nations that touch 
the Caribbean Sea. Cuba, Mexico, Haiti, 
Panama, Venezuela, Nicaragua, Santo 
Domingo, even Ecuador and Peru, are 
already in the hands of men suborned 
by American money, supported by 
American money—of men who are 
spiritually and politically alien to the 
countries over which they preside. Men 
of this order exist everywhere. In our 
own country we call them gunmen, 
bootleggers, racketeers, low-grade poli- 
ticians. We should know that the gov- 
ernmental heirs of Washington and Lin- 
coln are exalting men of this class to the 
rank of rulers in the countries to our 
south; and by means of indifferent 
force sustaining them in power against 
the will of their own people—under the 
pretext of stability and order. 


Vil 


This situation is our responsibility. 
What it means is, simply, that Ameri- 
can business has begun to control the 
continent to our south; and it has been 
able to do this because of its unchal- 
lenged mastery within our own borders. 

The intelligentsia of Hispano-Ameri- 
ca have the same ideal which has conse- 
crated whatever of value and beauty our 
own America has given. They too wish 
to establish a new world. But they are 
impotent against the dominance of those 
blind economic forces which American 
business represents. The action of these 
forces, through the direct tutelage of 
American government, is brutal, cal- 
lous, corrupting, because it is ignorant. 
It is an action which, if left to itself, will 
destroy the intelligentsia of America- 
Hispana and reduce its peoples to the 
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position of economic slaves—buyers and 
workers herded into artificial order, un- 
der the command of local politicians 
who are nothing but overseers for our 
own absentee landlords. 

But in a manner merely more dis- 
guised, the intelligentsia of the United 
States are also fatally threatened by the 
same common foe. The differences be- 
tween the state of our countries are 
therefore not absolute; they are indeed 
differences which complement each 
other, so that they point rather to kin- 
ship and to a common task than to sepa- 
ration. 

Politically, and in all matters of ex- 
ternal organization, the Hispano-Amer- 
ican countries are ‘for many complex 
reasons inferior to ourselves. And in 
these respects we can help them greatly 
by aiding them to develop and to mo- 
bilize their forces, to establish their com- 
munications; making thus more possi- 
ble the body of Hispano-America which 
the spirit of these peoples calls for. 

On the other hand, in respect of vi- 
sion, of cultural values, of personal sen- 
sibility, of esthetic expression, and of a 
common American ideal, these peoples, 
through their intellectuals, are more in- 
tact than we are. They have what we 
need: the clear consciousness of the uni- 
versal menace, which is the uncontrolled 
dictatorship of economic forces, and the 
strong devotion to the American tradi- 
tion of a true new world. 

In this sense of a common battle and 
of acommon destiny there rests the basis 
of what must be the relations between 
us. The intelligentsia of the United 
States, in a way more subtle but no less 
complete, are as exiled from control as 
the intelligentsia of Cuba or of Nica- 
ragua. Our intellectuals also are not a 
ruling class. They must serve the order 
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of business, or they must stay outside 
the gates in impotent protest. Business is 
a necessary function in the upbuilding 
of a world. But it has no equipment to 
rule. It is the body-building, the muscle- 
building factor in the social organism: 
it is not the brain, not the nervous sys- 
tem, not the spirit. And the despair, the 
pessimism, the futile and prostitute 
smartness of our intellectuals are due to 
the sense, certain but unadmitted, that 
they are degraded pawns in the proc- 
esses of American life to-day. 

The intelligentsia of the Americas 
should work together, should commu- 
nicate, collaborate, mutually nourish 
and mutually plan, because they share 
the ideal, the destiny, and the threaten- 
ing failure of the American continents. 
Such an attitude would be a real basis 
for relations; and would inevitably 
gather strength to bear upon the action 
of forces whose sole crime is ignorance 
and lack of control by the value-creat- 
ing elements in American life. 

Business will proceed to knit the 
Americas into one gigantic, complex 
body. It is the task of the intelligentsias 
of the Americas to provide what this 
body shall be—what kinds of men shall 
make it and control it. The ideals, val- 
ues, creative vision of the Americas must 
instil this body with life. Business can- 
not do that. Nor can our ideals and val- 
ues do it unless they become embodied 
in public action. 

Unless the body have spirit, it will 
perish; and unless the spirit has body it 
remains unborn. Which is another way 
of saying that the men of values in the 
Americas must work together, shrewd- 
ly and closely, so that the blind energies 
of business (which work together in- 
deed) may not make the body of Amer- 
ica the body of a death. 


“The World from the Air” by Waldo Frank, a remarkably fine article on his 
experience while flying in South America, will appear in an early number. 
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“To-day, woman is tense and strung-up, alert, and bare-armed, not for love but for 
battle.” For two thousand years she has fought for freedom—and now she has won 
it. But does she find peace and happiness in the victory? If so, why does she fight 
on? Stimulating, provocative ideas by D. H. Lawrence, whose death recently in 
France ended a career notable for its insight into and concern with 
the vital elements which make up our lives. 
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BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


ost revolutions are explosions: 

and most explosions blow up 

a great deal more than was in- 

tended. It is obvious, from later history, 

that the French didn’t really want to 

blow up the whole monarchic and aris- 

tocratic system, in the 1790's. Yet they 

did it, and try as they might, they could 

never really put anything together 

again. The same with the Russians: they 

want to blow a gateway in a wall, and 
they blow the whole house down. 

All fights for freedom, that succeed, 
go too far, and become in turn the inflic- 
tion of a tyranny. Like Napoleon or a 
soviet. And like the freedom of women. 
Perhaps the greatest revolution of mod- 
ern times is the emancipation of wo- 
men: and perhaps the deepest fight for 
two thousand years and more has been 
the fight for women’s independence, or 
freedom, call it what you will. The fight 
was deeply bitter: and, it seems to me, 
it is won. It is even going beyond, and 
becoming a tyranny of woman, of the 
individual woman in the house, and of 
the feminine ideas and ideals in the 
world. Say what we will, the world is 
swayed by feminine emotion to-day, and 
the triumph of the productive and do- 
mestic activities of man over all his 
previous military or adventurous or 
flaunting activities is a triumph of the 


woman in the home. The male is sub- 
servient to the female need, and out- 
wardly, man is submissive to the de- 
mands of woman. 

But inwardly, what has happened? 
It cannot be denied that there has been 
a fight. Woman has not won her free- 
dom without fighting for it: and she 
still fights, fights hard, even when there 
is no longer any need. For man has fall- 
en. It would be difficult to point to a 
man in the world to-day who is not sub- 
servient to the great woman-spirit that 
sways modern mankind. But still not 
peacefully. Still the sway of a struggle, 
the sway of conflict. 

Woman in the mass has fought her 
fight politically. But woman the indi- 
vidual has fought her fight with indi- 
vidual man, with father, brother, and 
particularly with husband. All through 
the past, except for brief periods of re- 
volt, woman has played a part of sub- 
mission to man. Perhaps the inevitable 
nature of man and woman demands 
such submission. But it must be an in- 
stinctive, unconscious submission, made 
in unconscious faith. At certain periods 
this blind faith of woman in man seems 
to weaken, then break. It always hap- 
pens at the end of some great phase, be- 
fore another phase sets in. It always 
seems to start, in man, an overwhelming 
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worship of woman, and a glorification 
of queens. It always seems to bring a 
brief spell of glory, and a long spell of 
misery after. Man yields in glorifying 
the woman, the glory dies, the fight 
goes on. 

It is not necessarily a sex struggle. The 
sexes are not by nature pitted against one 
another in hostility. It only happens so, 
in certain periods: when man loses his 
unconscious faith in himself, and wo- 
man loses her faith in him, unconscious- 
ly and then consciously. It is not bio- 
logical sex struggle. Not at all. Sex is 
the great uniter, the great unifier. Only 
in periods of the collapse of instinctive 
life-assurance in men does sex become a 
great weapon and divider. 

Man loses his faith in himself, and 
woman begins to fight him. Cleopatra 
really fought Antony—that’s why he 
killed himself. But he had first lost faith 
in himself, and leaned on love, which is 
a sure sign of weakness and failure. And 
when woman once begins to fight her 
man, she fights and fights, as if for free- 
dom. But it is not even freedom she 
wants. Freedom is a man’s word: its 
meaning, to a woman, is really rather 
trivial. She fights to escape from a man 
who doesn’t really believe in himself; 
she fights and fights, and there is no 
freedom from the fight. Woman is truly 
less free to-day than ever she has been 
since time began: in the womanly sense 
of freedom. Which means, she has less 
peace, less of that lovely womanly peace 
that flows like a river, less of the lovely, 
flower-like repose of a happy woman, 
less of the nameless joy in life, purely un- 
conscious, which is the very breath of a 
woman’s being, than ever she has had 
since she and man first set eyes on one 
another. To-day, woman is always tense 
and strung-up, alert, and bare-armed, 
not for love but for battle. In her shred 
of a dress and her little helmet of a hat, 
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her cropped hair and her stark bearing 
she is a sort of soldier, and look at her as 
one may, one can see nothing else. It is 
not her fault. It is her doom. It happens 
when man loses his primary faith in 
himself and in his very life. 

Now through the ages thousands of 
ties have been formed between men 
and women. In the ages of discredit, 
these ties are felt as bonds, and must be 
fought loose. It is a great tearing and 
snapping of sympathies, and of uncon- 
scious sympathetic connections. It is a 
great rupture of unconscious tenderness 
and unconscious flow of strength be- 
tween man and woman. Man and wo- 
man are not two separate and complete 
entities. In spite of all protestation, we 
must continue to assert it. Man and wo- 
man are not even two separate persons: 
not even two separate consciousnesses, 
or minds. In spite of vehement cries to 
the contrary, it is so. Man is connected 
with woman forever, in connections visi- 
ble and invisible, in a complicated life- 
flow that can never be analyzed. It is 
not only man and wife: the woman fac- 
ing me in the train, the girl I buy ciga- 
rettes from, all send forth to me a 
stream, a spray, a vapor of female life 
that enters my blood and my soul, and 
makes me me. And back again, I send 
the stream of male life which soothes 
and satisfies and builds up the woman. 
So it still is, very often, in public con- 
tacts. The more general stream of life- 
flow between men and women is not so 
much broken and reversed as the pri- 
vate flow. Hence we all tend more and 
more to live in public. In public men 
and women are still kind to one another, 
very often. 

But in private, the fight goes on. It 
had started in our great-grandmothers: 
it was going strong in our grandmoth- 
ers; and in our mothers it was the domi- 
nant factor in life. The women thought 
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it was a fight for righteousness. They 
thought they were fighting the man to 
make him “better,” and to make life 
“better” for the children. We know now 
this ethical excuse was only an excuse. 
We know now that our fathers were 
fought and beaten by our mothers, not 
because our mothers really knew what 
was “better,” but because our fathers 
had lost their instinctive hold on the life- 
flow and the life-reality, therefore the 
female had to fight them at any cost, 
blind, and doomed. 

We saw it going on as tiny children: 
the battle. We believed the moral ex- 
cuse. But we lived to be men, and to be 
fought in turn. And now we know there 
is no excuse, moral or immoral. It is just 
phenomenal. And our mothers, who as- 
serted such a belief in “goodness,” were 
tired of that self-same goodness even 
before their death. 

No, the fight was, and is, for itself. 
And it is pitiless—except in spasms and 
pauses. A woman does not fight a man 
for his love—though she may say so a 
thousand times over. She fights him be- 
cause she knows, instinctively, he can- 
not love. He has lost his peculiar belief 
in himself, his instinctive faith in his 
own life-flow, and so he cannot love. He 
cannot. The more he protests, the more 
he asserts, the more he kneels, the more 
he worships, the less he loves. A wo- 
man who is worshipped, or even adored, 
knows perfectly well, in her instinctive 
depths, that she is not loved, that she is 
being swindled. She encourages the 
swindle, oh enormously, it flatters her 
vanity. But in the end comes Nemesis 
and the Furies, pursuing the unfortu- 
nate pair. Love between man and wo- 
man is neither worship nor adoration, 
but something much deeper, much less 
showy and gaudy, part of the very 
breath, and as ordinary, if we may say 
so, as breathing. Almost as necessary. In 
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fact, love between man and woman is 
really just a kind of breathing. 

No woman ever got a man’s love by 
fighting for it: at least, by fighting Azm. 
No man ever loved a woman until she 
left off fighting him. And when will she 
leave off fighting him? When he has, 
apparently, submitted to her (for the 
submission is always, at least partly, false 
and a fraud)? No, then least of all. 
When a man has submitted to a woman, 
she usually fights him worse than ever, 
more ruthlessly. Why doesn’t she leave 
him? Often she does. But what then? 
She merely takes up with another man 
in order to resume the fight. The need to 
fight with man is upon her, inexorable. 
Why can’t she live alone? She can’t. 
Sometimes she can join with other wo- 
men, and keep up the fight in a group. 
Sometimes she must live alone, for no 
man will come forward to fight with 
her. Yet, sooner or later, the need for 
contact with a man comes over a wo- 
man again. It is imperative. If she is 
rich, she hires a dancing partner, a gigo- 
lo, and humiliates him to the last dregs. 
The fight is not ended. When the great 
Hector is dead, it is not enough. He 
must be trailed naked and defiled; tied 
by the heels to the tail of a contemptu- 
ous chariot. 

When is the fight over? Ah when! 
Modern life seems to give no answer. 
Perhaps when a man finds his strength 
and his rooted belief in himself again. 
Perhaps when the man has died, and 
been painfully born again with a differ- 
ent breath, a different courage, and a 
different kind of care, or carelessness. 
But most men can’t and daren’t die in 
their old, fearful selves. They cling to 
their women in desperation, and come 
to hate them with cold and merciless 
hate, the hate of a child that is persistent- 
ly ill-treated. Then when the hate dies, 
the man escapes into the final state of 














position of economic slaves—buyers and 
workers herded into artificial order, un- 
der the command of local politicians 
who are nothing but overseers for our 
own absentee landlords. 

But in a manner merely more dis- 
guised, the intelligentsia of the United 
States are also fatally threatened by the 
same common foe. The differences be- 
tween the state of our countries are 
therefore not absolute; they are indeed 
differences which complement each 
other, so that they point rather to kin- 
ship and to a common task than to sepa- 
ration. 

Politically, and in all matters of ex- 
ternal organization, the Hispano-Amer- 
ican countries are for many complex 
reasons inferior to ourselves. And in 
these respects we can help them greatly 
by aiding them to develop and to mo- 
bilize their forces, to establish their com- 
munications; making thus more possi- 
ble the ody of Hispano-America which 
the spirit of these peoples calls for. 

On the other hand, in respect of vi- 
sion, of cultural values, of personal sen- 
sibility, of esthetic expression, and of a 
common American ideal, these peoples, 
through their intellectuals, are more in- 
tact than we are. They have what we 
need: the clear consciousness of the uni- 
versal menace, which is the uncontrolled 
dictatorship of economic forces, and the 
strong devotion to the American tradi- 
tion of a true new world. 

In this sense of a common battle and 
of acommon destiny there rests the basis 
of what must be the relations between 
us. The intelligentsia of the United 
States, in a way more subtle but no less 
complete, are as exiled from control as 
the intelligentsia of Cuba or of Nica- 
ragua. Our intellectuals also are not a 
ruling class. They must serve the order 
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of business, or they must stay outside 
the gates in impotent protest. Business is 
a necessary function in the upbuilding 
of a world. But it has no equipment to 
rule. It is the body-building, the muscle- 
building factor in the social organism: 
it is not the brain, not the nervous sys- 
tem, not the spirit. And the despair, the 
pessimism, the futile and prostitute 
smartness of our intellectuals are due to 
the sense, certain but unadmitted, that 
they are degraded pawns in the proc- 
esses of American life to-day. 

The intelligentsia of the Americas 
should work together, should commu- 
nicate, collaborate, mutually nourish 
and mutually plan, because they share 
the ideal, the destiny, and the threaten- 
ing failure of the American continents. 
Such an attitude would be a real basis 
for relations; and would inevitably 
gather strength to bear upon the action 
of forces whose sole crime is ignorance 
and lack of control by the value-creat- 
ing elements in American life. 

Business will proceed to knit the 
Americas into one gigantic, complex 
body. It is the task of the intelligentsias 
of the Americas to provide what this 
body shall be—what kinds of men shall 
make it and control it. The ideals, val- 
ues, creative vision of the Americas must 
instil this body with life. Business can- 
not do that. Nor can our ideals and val- 
ues do it unless they become embodied 
in public action. 

Unless the body have spirit, it will 
perish; and unless the spirit has body it 
remains unborn. Which is another way 
of saying that the men of values in the 
Americas must work together, shrewd- 
ly and closely, so that the blind energies 
of business (which work together in- 
deed) may not make the body of Amer- 
ica the body of a death. 


“The World from the Air” by Waldo Frank, a remarkably fine article on his 


experience while flying in South America, will appear in an early number. 
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woman is tense and strung-up, alert, and bare-armed, not for love but for 
battle.” For two thousand years she has fought for freedom—and now she has won 


it. But does she find peace and happiness in the victory? If so, why does she fight 
on? Stimulating, provocative ideas by D. H. Lawrence, whose death recently in 


France ended a career notable for its insight into and concern with 
the vital elements which make up our lives. 
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BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


ost revolutions are explosions: 
M and most explosions blow up 
a great deal more than was in- 
tended. It is obvious, from later history, 
that the French didn’t really want to 
blow up the whole monarchic and aris- 
tocratic system, in the 1790's. Yet they 
did it, and try as they might, they could 
never really put anything together 
again. The same with the Russians: they 
want to blow a gateway in a wall, and 
they blow the whole house down. 

All fights for freedom, that succeed, 
go too far, and become in turn the inflic- 
tion of a tyranny. Like Napoleon or a 
soviet. And like the freedom of women. 
Perhaps the greatest revolution of mod- 
ern times is the emancipation of wo- 
men: and perhaps the deepest fight for 
two thousand years and more has been 
the fight for women’s independence, or 
freedom, call it what you will. The fight 
was deeply bitter: and, it seems to me, 
it is won. It is even going beyond, and 
becoming a tyranny of woman, of the 
individual woman in the house, and of 
the feminine ideas and ideals in the 
world. Say what we will, the world is 
swayed by feminine emotion to-day, and 
the triumph of the productive and do- 
mestic activities of man over all his 
previous military or adventurous or 
flaunting activities is a triumph of the 
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woman in the home. The male is sub- 
servient to the female need, and out- 
wardly, man is submissive to the de- 
mands of woman. 

But inwardly, what has happened? 
It cannot be denied that there has been 
a fight. Woman has not won her free- 
dom without fighting for it: and she 
still fights, fights hard, even when there 
is no longer any need. For man has fall- 
en. It would be difficult to point to a 
man in the world to-day who is not sub- 
servient to the great woman-spirit that 
sways modern mankind. But still not 
peacefully. Still the sway of a struggle, 
the sway of conflict. 

Woman in the mass has fought her 
fight politically. But woman the indi- 
vidual has fought her fight with indi- 
vidual man, with father, brother, and 
particularly with husband. All through 
the past, except for brief periods of re- 
volt, woman has played a part of sub- 
mission to man. Perhaps the inevitable 
nature of man and woman demands 
such submission. But it must be an in- 
stinctive, unconscious submission, made 
in unconscious faith. At certain periods 
this blind faith of woman in man seems 
to weaken, then break. It always hap- 
pens at the end of some great phase, be- 
fore another phase sets in. It always 
seems to start, in man, an overwhelming 
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worship of woman, and a glorification 
of queens. It always seems to bring a 
brief spell of glory, and a long spell of 
misery after. Man yields in glorifying 
the woman, the glory dies, the fight 
goes on. 

It is not necessarily a sex struggle. The 
sexes are not by nature pitted against one 
another in hostility. It only happens so, 
in certain periods: when man loses his 
unconscious faith in himself, and wo- 
man loses her faith in him, unconscious- 
ly and then consciously. It is not bio- 
logical sex struggle. Not at all. Sex is 
the great uniter, the great unifier. Only 
in periods of the collapse of instinctive 
life-assurance in men does sex become a 
great weapon and divider. 

Man loses his faith in himself, and 
woman begins to fight him. Cleopatra 
really fought Antony—that’s why he 
killed himself. But he had first lost faith 
in himself, and leaned on love, which is 
a sure sign of weakness and failure. And 
when woman once begins to fight her 
man, she fights and fights, as if for free- 
dom. But it is not even freedom she 
wants. Freedom is a man’s word: its 
meaning, to a woman, is really rather 
trivial. She fights to escape from a man 
who doesn’t really believe in himself; 
she fights and fights, and there is no 
freedom from the fight. Woman is truly 
less free to-day than ever she has been 
since time began: in the womanly sense 
of freedom. Which means, she has less 
peace, less of that lovely womanly peace 
that flows like a river, less of the lovely, 
flower-like repose of a happy woman, 
less of the nameless joy in life, purely un- 
conscious, which is the very breath of a 
woman’s being, than ever she has had 
since she and man first set eyes on one 
another. To-day, woman is always tense 
and strung-up, alert, and bare-armed, 
not for love but for battle. In her shred 
of a dress and her little helmet of a hat, 


her cropped hair and her stark bearing 
she is a sort of soldier, and look at her as 
one may, one can see nothing else. It is 
not her fault. It is her doom. It happens 
when man loses his primary faith in 
himself and in his very life. 

Now through the ages thousands of 
ties have been formed between men 
and women. In the ages of discredit, 
these ties are felt as bonds, and must be 
fought loose. It is a great tearing and 
snapping of sympathies, and of uncon- 
scious sympathetic connections. It is a 
great rupture of unconscious tenderness 
and unconscious flow of strength be- 
tween man and woman. Man and wo- 
man are not two separate and complete 
entities. In spite of all protestation, we 
must continue to assert it. Man and wo- 
man are not even two separate persons: 
not even two separate consciousnesses, 
or minds. In spite of vehement cries to 
the contrary, it is so. Man is connected 
with woman forever, in connections visi- 
ble and invisible, in a complicated life- 
flow that can never be analyzed. It is 
not only man and wife: the woman fac- 
ing me in the train, the girl I buy ciga- 
rettes from, all send forth to me a 
stream, a spray, a vapor of female life 
that enters my blood and my soul, and 
makes me me. And back again, I send 
the stream of male life which soothes 
and satisfies and builds up the woman. 
So it still is, very often, in public con- 
tacts. The more general stream of life- 
flow between men and women is not so 
much broken and reversed as the pri- 
vate flow. Hence we all tend more and 
more to live in public. In public men 
and women are still kind to one another, 
very often. 

But in private, the fight goes on. It 
had started in our great-grandmothers: 
it was going strong in our grandmoth- 
ers; and in our mothers it was the domi- 
nant factor in life. The women thought 
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it was a fight for righteousness. They 
thought they were fighting the man to 
make him “better,” and to make life 
“better” for the children. We know now 
this ethical excuse was only an excuse. 
We know now that our fathers were 
fought and beaten by our mothers, not 
because our mothers really knew what 
was “better,” but because our fathers 
had lost their instinctive hold on the life- 
flow and the life-reality, therefore the 
female had to fight them at any cost, 
blind, and doomed. 

We saw it going on as tiny children: 
the battle. We believed the moral ex- 
cuse. But we lived to be men, and to be 
fought in turn. And now we know there 
is no excuse, moral or immoral. It is just 
phenomenal. And our mothers, who as- 
serted such a belief in “goodness,” were 
tired of that self-same goodness even 
before their death. 

No, the fight was, and is, for itself. 
And it is pitiless—except in spasms and 
pauses. A woman does not fight a man 
for his love—though she may say so a 
thousand times over. She fights him be- 
cause she knows, instinctively, he can- 
not love. He has lost his peculiar belief 
in himself, his instinctive faith in his 
own life-flow, and so he cannot love. He 
cannot. The more he protests, the more 
he asserts, the more he kneels, the more 
he worships, the less he loves. A wo- 
man who is worshipped, or even adored, 
knows perfectly well, in her instinctive 
depths, that she is not loved, that she is 
being swindled. She encourages the 
swindle, oh enormously, it flatters her 
vanity. But in the end comes Nemesis 
and the Furies, pursuing the unfortu- 
nate pair. Love between man and wo- 
man is neither worship nor adoration, 
but something much deeper, much less 
showy and gaudy, part of the very 
breath, and as ordinary, if we may say 
so, as breathing. Almost as necessary. In 
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fact, love between man and woman is 
really just a kind of breathing. 

No woman ever got a man’s love by 
fighting for it: at least, by fighting Aim. 
No man ever loved a woman until she 
left off fighting him. And when will she 
leave off fighting him? When he has, 
apparently, submitted to her (for the 
submission is always, at least partly, false 
and a fraud)? No, then least of all. 
When a man has submitted to a woman, 
she usually fights him worse than ever, 
more ruthlessly. Why doesn’t she leave 
him? Often she does. But what then? 
She merely takes up with another man 
in order to resume the fight. The need to 
fight with man is upon her, inexorable. 
Why can’t she live alone? She can’t. 
Sometimes she can join with other wo- 
men, and keep up the fight in a group. 
Sometimes she must live alone, for no 
man will come forward to fight with 
her. Yet, sooner or later, the need for 
contact with a man comes over a wo- 
man again. It is imperative. If she is 
rich, she hires a dancing partner, a gigo- 
lo, and humiliates him to the last dregs. 
The fight is not ended. When the great 
Hector is dead, it is not enough. He 
must be trailed naked and defiled; tied 
by the heels to the tail of a contemptu- 
ous chariot. 

When is the fight over? Ah when! 
Modern life seems to give no answer. 
Perhaps when a man finds his strength 
and his rooted belief in himself again. 
Perhaps when the man has died, and 
been painfully born again with a differ- 
ent breath, a different courage, and a 
different kind of care, or carelessness. 
But most men can’t and daren’t die in 
their old, fearful selves. They cling to 
their women in desperation, and come 
to hate them with cold and merciless 
hate, the hate of a child that is persistent- 
ly ill-treated. Then when the hate dies, 
the man escapes into the final state of 
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egoism, when he has no true feelings 
any more, and cannot be made to suf- 
fer. 

That is where the young are now. The 
fight is more or less fizzling out, be- 
cause both parties have become hollow. 
There is a perfect cynicism. The young 
men know that most of the “benevo- 
lence” and “motherly love” of their 
adoring mothers was simply egoism 
again, and an extension of self, and a 
love of having absolute power over an- 
other creature. Oh these women who 
secretly lust to have absolute power over 
their own children—for their own good! 
—do they think the children are de- 
ceived? Not for a moment! You can 
read in the eyes of the small modern 
child: “My mother is trying to bully me 
with every breath she draws, but though 
I am only six, I can really resist her.” It 
is the fight, the fight. It has degenerated 
into the mere fight to impose the will 
over some other creature: mostly, now, 
mother over her children. She fails 
again, abjectly. But she goes on. 

For the great fight with the man has 
come almost to an end. Why? Is it be- 
cause man has found a new strength, 
has died the death in his old body and 
been born with a new strength and a 
new sureness? Alas, apparently not so 
at all. Man has dodged, side-tracked. 
Tortured and cynical and unbelieving, 
he has let all his feelings go out of him, 
and remains a shell of a man, very nice, 
very pleasant, in fact the best of modern 
men. Because nothing really moves him 
except one thing, a threat against his 
own safety. He is terrified of not feeling 
“safe.” So he keeps his woman there, be- 
tween him and the world of dangerous 
feelings and demands. 

But he feels nothing. It is the great 
counterfeit liberation, this counterfeit of 
Nirvana and the peace that passeth all 
understanding. It is a sort of Nirvana, 
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and a sort of peace: in sheer nullity. At 
first, the woman cannot realize it. She 
rages, she goes mad. Woman after wo- 
man you can see smashing herself 
against the figure of a man who has 
achieved the state of false peace, false 
strength, false power: the egoist. The 
egoist, he who has no more spontaneous 
feelings, and can be made to suffer hu- 
manly no more. He who derives all his 
life henceforth at second-hand, and is 
animated by self-will and some sort of 
secret ambition to impose himself, either 
on the world or on other individuals. 
See a man or a woman trying to impose 
herself, himself, and you have an egoist 
in natural action. But the true pose of 
the modern egoist is that of perfect 
suaveness and kindness and humility: 
oh, always delicately humble! 

When a man achieves this triumph of 
egoism—and many men have achieved 
it to-day, practically all the successful 
ones, certainly all the charming ones, 
and all the “artistic” ones—then the wo- 
man concerned is apt to go really a lit- 
tle mad. She gets no more responses. 
The fight has suddenly given out. She 
throws herself against 2 man, and he is 
not there, only the sort of glassy image 
of him receives her shocks and feels 
nothing. She becomes wild, outrageous. 
The explanation of the impossible be- 
havior of some women in their thirties 
lies here. Suddenly nothing comes back 
at them in the fight, and they go crazy, 
demented, as if they were on the brink 
of a fearful abyss. Which they are. 

And then they either go to pieces; or 
else, with one of those sudden turns 
typical of women, they suddenly realize. 
And then, almost instantly, their whole 
behavior changes. It is over. The fight is 
finished. The man has side-tracked. He 
becomes, in a sense, negligible, though 
the basic animosity is only rarefied, made 
more subtle. And so you have the smart 
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young woman in her twenties. She no 
longer fights her man—or men. She 
leaves him to his devices, and as far as 
possible invents her own. She may have 
a child to bully. But as a rule she pushes 
the child away as far as she can. No, she 
is now quite alone. If the man has no 
real feelings, she has none either. No 
matter how she feels about her husband, 
unless she is in a state of nervous rage she 
calls him angel of light, and winged 
messenger, and loveliest man, and my 
beautiful pet boy. She flips it all over 
him, like eau de cologne. And he takes 
it quite for granted, and suggests the 
next amusement. And their life is “one 
round of pleasure,” to use the old banali- 
ty, until the nerves collapse. Everything 
is counterfeit: counterfeit complexion, 
counterfeit jewels, counterfeit elegance, 
counterfeit charm, counterfeit endear- 
ment, counterfeit passion, counterfeit 
culture, counterfeit love of Blake, or of 
“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” or Pi- 
casso, or the latest film-star. Counterfeit 
sorrows and counterfeit delights, coun- 
terfeit woes and moans, counterfeit ec- 
stasies, and, under all, a hard, hard reali- 
zation that we live by money, and money 
alone: and a terrible lurking fear of 
nervous collapse, collapse. 

These are, of course, the extreme 
cases of the modern young. They are 
those who have got way beyond tragedy 
or real seriousness, that old-fashioned 
stuff. They are—they don’t know where 
they are. And they don’t care. But they 
are at the far end of the great fight be- 
tween men and women. 

Judging them as a result, the fight 
hardly seems to have been worth it. But 
we are looking on them still as fighters. 
Perhaps there is something else, posi- 
tive, as a result. 

In their own way, many of these 
young ones who have gone through 
everything and reached a stage of empti- 





ness and disillusion unparalleled since 
the decadent Romans of Ravenna, in the 
fifth century, are now, in very fear and 
forlornness, beginning to put out feelers 
toward some other way of trust. They 
begin to realize that if they are not 
careful, they will have missed life al- 
together. Missed the bus! They, the 
smart young who are so swift at hopping 
on to a thing, to have missed life itself, 
not to have hopped on to it! Missed the 
bus! to use London slang. Let the great 
chance slip by, while they were fooling 
round! The young are just beginning 
uneasily to realize that this may be the 
case. They are just beginning uneasily 
to realize that all that “life” which they 
lead, rushing around and being so smart, 
perhaps isn’t life after all, and they are 
missing the real thing. 

When then? What is the real thing? 
Ah, there’s the rub. There are millions 
of ways of living, and it’s all life. But 
what is the real thing in life ? What is it 
that makes you feel right, makes life 
really feel good? 

It is the great question. And the an- 
swers are old answers. But every genera- 
tion must frame the answer in its own 
way. What makes life good to me is the 
sense that, even if I am sick and ill, I am 
alive, alive to the depths of my soul, and 
in touch, somewhere in touch with the 
vivid life of the cosmos. Somehow my 
life draws strength from the depths of 
the universe, from the depths among 
the stars, from the great “world.” Out 
of the great world comes my strength 
and my reassurance. One could say 
“God,” but the word “God” is some- 
how tainted. But there zs a flame or 
a Life Everlasting wreathing through 
the cosmos forever and giving us our 
renewal, once we can get in touch with 
it. 

It is when men lose their contact with 
this eternal life-flame, and become mere- 
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ly personal, things in themselves, instead 
of things kindled in the flame, that the 
fight between man and woman begins. 
It cannot be avoided; any more than 
nightfall or rain. The more convention- 
al and correct a woman may be, the 
more outwardly devastating she is. 
Once she feels the loss of the greater 
control and the greater sustenance, she 
becomes emotionally destructive, she 
can no more help it than she can help 
being a woman, when the great con- 
nection is lost. 

And then there is nothing for men to 
do but to turn back to life itself. Turn 
back to the life that flows invisibly in 
the cosmos, and will flow forever, sus- 
taining and renewing all living things. 


QUIET 


It is not a question of sins or morality, 
of being good or being bad. It is a ques- 
tion of renewal, of being renewed, vivi- 
fied, made new and vividly alive and 
aware, instead of being exhausted and 
stale, as men are to-day. How to be re- 
newed, reborn, revivified? That is the 
question men must ask themselves, and 
women too. 

And the answer will be difficult. Some 
trick with glands or secretions, or raw 
food, or drugs won’t do it. Neither will 
some wonderful revelation or message. 
It is not a question of knowing some- 
thing, but of doing something. It is a 
question of getting into contact again 
with the /iving centre of the cosmos. 
And how are we to do it? 


The article which follows, written by a woman of to-day, 
shows a new trend in woman's battle, a trend which may lead 
to the rest and peace which Mr. Lawrence thought desirable. 
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Quiet 


By Bernice KENYON 


Out of confusion, out of conflicting voices, 

My song was woven. Forever in my head 

The wild sounds were drawn together, and twisted 
Into a moving music, a secret luminous thread 
Which the mind followed, wanting a far ending— 
Wanting a joy, like silence. Now the bright strength 
Of the song is done; I am done with all confusion; 
The thread is spun to its length. 


Because all worldly voices are remote and quiet 

Since my ears at last are attuned to your repose, 

Because you are near, I am happy to be done with singing; 
I can sit languidly, and contemplate the rose 

Bending upon its stem inthe red of evening, 

Unmoved by the twilight waning, by dusk in the air. 

And the turmoil of the world, far and beyond knowing, 


It is not for me now. I am silent. I am unaware. 
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The women of a new generation 
plead a new cause 





Give Us Our Privileges 


BY ELIZABETH ONATIVIA 


man’s Rights? What does a woman 

want iv rights whin she has priv’- 
leges? Rights is the last thing we get in 
this wurruld. They’re the next things to 
wrongs. They’re wrongs turned inside 
out. All the r-rights I injye I don’t injye. 
.. . I'd give all th’ rights I read about 
for wan priv’lege.” 

There are at least ten million females 
in this country becween the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-five, who probably 
know Mr. Dooley only by hearsay, but 
are preparing to echo his statements. 
They are the women who are going to 
be the new feminine influence in this 
country, and feminine is the word. They 
are going to live their own lives, but with 
the new combination of Victorian 
charm and twentieth-century intelli- 
gence. 

They know nothing, first-hand, of 
petticoats and whalebones, of spending 
rainy afternoons practising new ways of 
doing their hair, of breaking shop win- 
dows to signify their intention of getting 
the vote, of going with deputations to 
Albany or with units to France. They 
have heard rumors about these things, of 
course, in much the same way that the 
young people of the nineties, down 
South, heard about the abolition of slav- 
ery and inherited the tradition of hat- 
ing the Yankees. 


[: 1902, Mr. Dooley remarked: “Wo- 
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But not having had the actual expe- 
rience of achieving emancipation, these 
young women take it all for granted, and 
are pretty well fed up on being men’s 
equals and good fellows and steady 
wage-earners. They don’t entirely under- 
stand why there is all the fuss about be- 
ing feminine. Why on earth shouldn’t 
they be feminine? There’s no law 
against it. They sneakingly feel that it 
would be a strange and delightful ex- 
perience to take an hour to dress, to 
spend the day in strictly feminine pur- 
suits, possibly even sewing and gossip- 
ing together, to be waiting, sweetly at- 
tired, for their exhausted men-folk, in- 
stead of rushing home after a hard day at 
their own jobs. 

This generation, with its grandmoth- 
ers who were suffragists or antisuffra- 
gists, whose mothers are still demon- 
strating post-war and slightly mature 
versions of the flaming-youth codes, are 
wide-eyed and incredulous, or bored and 
slightly cynical about all the feminist 
fighting. They take their rights for 
granted and think the fuss rather silly. 

It won't be at all surprising if these 
young ladies go about the business of 
restoring their privileges, as their imme- 
diate forebears fought and are still fight- 
ing for these rights. They will go about 
it with all the skill of economists and 
stylists. They won’t put it in so many 




















words. They will just go in for intelligent 
charm, from sheer self-protection. They 
will do it instinctively, not consciously. 
They know what men knew long ago, 
that women can’t help crying, whether 
in congress or in the cafeteria; and that 
the only way to stop crying in public is to 
retire to private life, and get a good, 
rather than a bad, press out of it. They 
are extremely conscious of the success- 
ful, though perhaps unsportsmanlike 
competition of the females who make a 
cult of femininity. This ripening portion 
of our population may even restore home 
life on a winning basis. 

Consider all that they have in their 
favor. They have nothing new to 
learn, at the moment. They take air- 
planes, radio, prohibition, psychoanaly- 
sis, college education, jobs, odd toilet 
preparations and no home life for 
granted. They know all about the mech- 
anism of living. What they have not 
experienced, is the occult joy of actually 
making the kind of cake that comes 
from the bakery, or of being courted 
from the other side of the room, and of 
other simple pleasures which no longer 
exist. If they add these to their equip- 
ment, they cannot, with any logic, bring 
down upon their heads any censure, such 
as descended upon the previous lot of 
young people. At most, they might be 
accused of being lazy. 

This change will not occur all at once. 
Because the possibility may be men- 
tioned in a daily paper to-morrow, does 
not mean that it will come to pass the 
day after. If it did, there would be the 
most cataclysmic social and economic 
upheaval that ever shook the world. It 
will take a little time to accustom the 
men to the idea. Teaching them to as- 
sume the responsibilities toward women- 
folk which they have long since aban- 
doned will be no easy task. Inevitably, 
houses will be better kept, and more 
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manners will be required. The men will 
have to learn that the lifted eyebrow 
is as strong a rebuke as “Go to hell.” 

People don’t first reason causes out. 
They mostly have prolonged, incendiary 
hunches, which after a while get so in- 
sistent that their owners begin to collect 
data to back the hunches up. Then these 
proprietors found a new religion or ex- 
press themselves in other ways. Some 
one else may have an entirely different 
hunch. That starts two schools of 
thought. In between are the die-hards, 
who never agree with anything, on the 
grounds of being fair-minded. That is 
about what happened with the style sit- 
uation, last winter. Periodically, changes 
of thought are brought about in this way. 
There is no doubt that some such psy- 
chological process is going on at this 
time, and the indications are all in favor 
of an era of enlightened domesticity. 

There are in every generation a num- 
ber of women who fight for something, 
and who occasionally manage to sweep 
the rest of their sex along with them. 
But it seems improbable that the women 
under thirty will join their elders in 
fighting for the causes hitherto in vogue. 
It is far more probable that they will 
put on a campaign of passive resistance 
against fighting for anything but the 
right not to fight and the privilege of just 
being women. 

The younger generation seems to feel 
that many of these laws which have been 
passed in favor of women are proving 
boomerangs or else plain washouts. 
They display no glow of enthusiasm 
about having the vote. And why should 
they? The suffrage fight commenced in 
1848. State by State, the torch-bearers 
achieved their goal. Then, just after we 
went into the war, the men, out of grati- 
tude to the women, so some say, allowed 
the amendment to reach consummation, 
to be adopted in 1920. 
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This had nothing particularly to do 
with America. The advent of the World 
War naturally brought about an equali- 
zation of sex rights and privileges, and a 
world-wide amelioration of discrimina- 
tion against women as people. Class con- 
ditions were equalized; the ladies really 
wanted to help, and in most cases suc- 
ceeded in helping, during this crisis. 
With the result that they are now al- 
lowed to vote, and, for all the kicking 
and screaming by both sides, the elec- 
tion returns show no marked changes. 

Think of the howl that went up in 
England, before the last General Elec- 
tion, because of the probably dire effect 
of the flapper vote, simply because the 
franchise had been extended to women 
over twenty-one. No one except a few 
die-hards has been heard to place the 
responsibility for the election of the La- 
bor Government on these additional 
youthful shoulders. 

The recurring question of jury service 
for women is another problem that sim- 
mers rather than boils. This recently 
came up again in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. All the customary arguments 
were set forth in favor of giving women 
this new right, which obtains in twenty- 
two States, and when it was as usual sug- 
gested that the jury-box was unfit for 
women as they would have to listen to 
unsavory remarks, one Senator said: 
“Why, obscene remarks are being made 
everywhere; you get it in literature.” 
However the general opinion seemed to 
be that it was hard enough to handle 
men jurors, without adding to the difh- 
culties, and the suggestion was voted 
out. The newspaper report subtly indi- 
cated that the legislators had talked it 
over with the women-folk, and had, on 
the whole, been told to mind their own 
business and what did they want for 
dinner, to-morrow. Women have too 
long observed the coyness of men in re- 


gard to jury duty, to have any delusions 
of grandeur in its performance. 

Another law that has been sincerely 
upheld by many able and earnest women 
is the minimum-wage law for their sex. 
For this social workers have fought 
and bled. Not only is its constitutionality 
in question, but, finding that they are 
required to employ women at fixed 
wages, and for a prescribed number of 
hours, personnel directors are forced 
to hire men for those positions which 
are not absolutely routine, in order 
to keep within the law and their 
schedules of wages. Or so they say. 

The younger generation of theatrical 
women don’t in the least appreciate the 
benefits of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion. They take it as a matter of course, 
and have even been heard to complain 
that they see no reason for paying their 
yearly dues. That is a perfectly reason- 
able example of all the gratitude that is 
shown for the rights wished on the 
younger and obtained by the older gen- 
eration. 

Home life comes into this new situa- 
tion. There is something very puzzling 
about the home-life dilemma. Appar- 
ently, it is supposed to be a good thing. 
It should be restored. On the other hand, 
every possible inducement in the way of 
advertised products is being offered to 
eliminate it, and the older women are 
still urging upon others the joy of the 
independent economic existence. It 
isn’t possible to have, in the best sense 
of the word, home life, and still be ex- 
ecutive—unless, and here is the possible 
answer, one is executive in and with the 
home. It may be that the new lot of 
women will develop, along with their 
femininity, a taste and a talent for ar- 
ranging a new kind of home life, which 
will be pleasant and not unproductive. 

The women of fifty and over in this 
country are, as a whole, the kind who 














have always had a certain interest in 
public affairs, and who will continue to 
do so, irrespective of cults and move- 
ments; or the sort who never were par- 
ticularly interested in national ques- 
tions, and who are, and always have 
been, entirely concerned with their im- 
mediate affairs. These latter talk vague- 
ly about dear Annie, who is teaching in 
China, or Cousin Sarah, who has gone 
with some international group to the 
Balkans, or the oldest son, Robert, who 
couldn’t come to lunch because he was 
called unexpectedly to Panama. All that 
doesn’t really mean anything to them, 
and very possibly they are right. The old 
ladies of 1960 may also be moreconcerned 
with their own affairs, but it is probable 
that they will have a wider range and a 
more definite conception of world mat- 
ters than is possible to the generation 
who were pre-motor and pre-radio 
adults. 

The greater number of women be- 
tween thirty-five and fifty are having 
the hardest time, to-day, and are apt to 
be the most tempestuous. They suffered, 
speaking broadly, from suppression, in 
their youth. Many of them found release 
in war work. Among them are those 
who have seen the results of their early 
activities taking shape in this legislation 
in favor of women, which, as has been 
said, set in after 1917. They now find 
themselves strong and virile, with 
slightly sagging chins and thickening 
legs, and unsympathetic offspring. They 
are inclined to tell other people what to 
do, to go in for ready-made culture, to 
hark back to the war, and generally to 
live in the past. Their husbands, if they 
have them, are intent on business or 
other affairs, if alive at all. The spinsters 
of this age also find more consolation in 
thinking of the past than they do of 
gracing the present. 

These women don’t take modern ap- 
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pliances naturally. They have the tradi- 
tion of coal-stoves, gas, horses, claret the 
temperature of the room. They embrace 
the new gadgets with reluctant delight, 
however. They form the bulk of what, 
broadly speaking, may be called the deli- 
catessen wives, in one way or another. 
They form a large percentage of the 
women who do the buying in this coun- 
try, on whom the national advertisers 
and the Tariff Committee keep a wary 
eye. As far as I know, no one has called 
it to their attention that they are wield- 
ing, by their purchasing capacity, a far 
greater influence than they did ten years 
ago, when they made speeches and can- 
vassed the country about one thing and 


another. It’s the same lot of women, serv-! 


ing in the dual capacity of housewives 
and emancipated females, and it seems 
most confusing that they should be ad- 
dressed as separate entities. 

This group, while large, will not again 
be a definite force. They have done good 
work, and they will get along as best they 
can, straddling, as they do, two eras. 
They unconsciously cling to previous 
traditions, while trying to cope with the 
rush of new conditions. If they are sim- 
ple and natural, they are contented. If 
they are flexible-minded as well, they are 
helpful. Otherwise they are disturbed 
and uneasy and deserving of sympathy, 
like salesmen who can’t stop selling, 
long after the contract has been con- 
cluded. 

What matters most is this younger 
group of ten million or so women, who 
are not in the least uneasy about any- 
thing. 

They have nothing to be uneasy about, 
except a feeling that men are unsatisfac- 
tory. And, one gathers, they intend to do 
something about it. 

The oldest of this group were born in 
1905, the youngest in 1915. They were 
in the nursery or in the schoolroom dur- 
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ing the World War. Some of them re- 
member it as their mothers faintly re- 
member the Spanish War. Some of them 
dimly remember their first automobile 
ride, as their mothers remember riding 
bicycles. Hygiene was second nature, as 
much as it ever will be. The whole coun- 
try had learned to brush its teeth. Clothes 
were practical, not fussy. Hair was al- 
lowed to follow the path of least resis- 
tance. Not for them the Victorian paddle 
in the deep blue sea. They learned the 
Australian crawl. If they want to go to 
college or learn a trade, no one has hys- 
terics about it. Their immediate prede- 
cessors went through the period of being 
thought unruly, chiefly because their 
own parents were unsure about life, and 
clung to clichés which worked for no 
one. But this new group is far more self- 
contained. 

Here they are, all fresh and educated 
and ready to be good wives and mothers. 
And bent on being feminine, first and 
foremost, with a strong bias toward be- 
ing supported. They have heard a lot 
about women’s work and women’s 
working, and some of them have ex- 
perienced both. They know all about 
woman’s place in the world of finance 
and commerce and industry. They aren’t 
especially sold on it, either in the abstract 
or in the concrete. They see their elders 
fighting time and tide to hold their 
places in a world which is, say what you 
will, largely run by men, and they think 
it’s poor policy. 

The younger women are going to 
fight for the privilege of being support- 
ed,coddled, courted and cherished. They 
consider feminism an artificial word. 

It is going to be almost as long and 
hard a struggle, albeit a silent one, as the 
struggle for women’s rights. Many men 
are accustomed to the existence of their 
wives’ and daughters’ pay envelopes. 
They are accustomed to meals at odd in- 





tervals; to the hat crammed on the head. 
They are not accustomed to assisting 
their female belongings into taxicabs, or 
exhibiting other bygone courtesies. By 
no means are they accustomed to what 
they are going to get—ladies who can do 
migraines if expedient, but only on pur- 
pose; who can be graceful and polite but 
who can and will swear freely on oc- 
casion; who can step in and run offices if 
necessary, but not if they can help it. 

There is always talk of unemploy- 
ment. There is always talk of machine 
labor replacing whatever it replaces. The 
chain of statistics is no stronger than its 
weakest link, the human element. Sup- 
pose—it may never happen—but suppose 
that all jobs were held by men? There 
was a day, once upon a time, when there 
were such things as men dry-goods 
clerks, who were respected and success- 
ful. That day may come again, when it 
will be considered quite as honorable for 
a man to work asa salesman in a depart- 
ment store, as to be supported by his wife 
while he hunts a manly job, which he 
miay find a year come Michaelmas. The 
day may come when a man will once 
more be proud of supporting his female 
relations, and in turn boast of their apple 
pies. Women have been talked out of 
cooking, but cooking is an important 
factor in the quest for happiness. In our 
more primitive districts, women’s ulti- 
mate worth is rated by the kind of meals 
they set out. They can get away with ai- 
most anything, if they feed their men. 
And nowadays, they listen to the radio 
while they are busied about their house- 
hold tasks, and are able to instruct their 
men-folk at eventide, on such matters as 
the tariff, the temperature in Yucatan, 
the newest novel, and the oldest archzo- 
logical exhumation. 

That is the way the world ought to be. 
Standardized men and women are the 
products of science, not of nature. Wo- 
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men nowadays don’t have time to de- 
velop their individuality, nor men their 
masculinity. These younger women real- 
ize that. They know that there are a cer- 
tain number of jobs in the world, a 
certain number of people to be sup- 
ported, a certain economic status to be 
maintained. They have a good working 
consciousness of economics. They have 
also a definite and enlightened sex con- 
sciousness. They don’t want to resort to 
legislation or blackmail to get the new 
freedom. They will simply inaugurate 
it, and presently their emancipated eld- 
ers will be flocking to their homes for 
Sunday-morning waffle breakfasts. 
This isn’t all imagination. Query the 
young people you know. There is the 
newly married girl of twenty-one, who 
had a fine job. Her husband earns in the 
neighborhood of seventy-five dollars a 
week. She gave up the job. She said she 
was keen about it, but it was too much 
strain. She found she wasn’t bored doing 
nothing. She loved it. She did the house- 
work, read the paper, went-to lunch with 
some one, went to a lecture, came home 
and cooked a gourmet’s dinner and got 
all dressed up, mentally and physically, 
for the return of her tired provider—in- 
stead of hustling in two minutes ahead 
of him, trying to shed her business prob- 
lems as she came. She said that if she 
ever did get bored, she would take steps 
about it, such as doing unpaid social 
work. She said that her lot didn’t know 
much about housekeeping, another draw- 
back about the offspring of the emanci- 
pated generation, but that it had occur- 
red to her to learn—and by experience. 
After all, her mother’s generation, fledg- 
ed in the sheltered era, knew very little 
about domestic manual labor. One rea- 
son why the capable country girl makes 
good in the big city is because she has the 
trick of knowing how to use her hands 
and her feet, as well as her head. 





GIVE US OUR PRIVILEGES 


Another type of girl, the kind who 
rooms with a girl friend, and earns 
twenty-five dollars a week, complained 
about her young man. She craved some 
one who would think that all she did 
was perfect, and who talked less about 
himself. (She had probably only been 
able to provide him with ham, rather 
than chicken, sandwiches.) She said that 
she was sick of him, that women had 
asked for this and now they’d got it, that 
it would take years to undo the good 
work, but that she for one was dedicated 
to the new movement back to the home. 


surely, and yet progressive world, but if 
any one can bring it about, the ladies will 
\now do so. Many unpleasant elements 
of to-day would be eliminated, if wo- 
men resumed their congenital rdles. 
There would be no more frantic un- 
pleasantness about the employment of 
married women. Men would think twice 
about companionate divorces. Meals 
would be regular and satisfying. Clothes 
would be personally mended. If there 
ought to be a cutting-down of waste in 
industry, why not a cutting-down of 
waste in the home? That would mean 
more money to be spent voluntarily, 
rather than by rote, but still for the good 
of the nation’s income. It would simply 
mean that the manufacturers would 
comply with, rather than dictate, public 
demand. 

That is what these young women are 
muttering to themselves. They regard 
the scene about them and find it idiotic. 
They have it in their power, and they 
have the inclination, to produce a brand 
jnew condition of civilization, combining 
|the best features of femininity and femi- 
nism. Men, under these influences, will 
‘be greatly benefited and improved, not 
to mention relieved and soothed. The 
women will once again have their own 
way. 


| It is hard to imagine a pleasant, lei- | 
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Literature, Ethics, and the Knights 
of Good Sense 


BY MARY M. COLUM 


Those qualities that make for passionate or strong or profound living are as trea- 
sured as those that make for the excellent ordering of life, declares Mrs. Colum 
in an effective attack on the position of “philosophical criticism” held by Profes- 
sor Babbitt and his band of New Humanists. She threatens their very base of sup- 


, “ 


ply—Aristotle’s 


Poetics,” and charges that Aristotle’s literary taste is comparable 


to that of the busy executive who reads detective stories. 


pering with literature; they sel- 

dom are content to let it mind its 
own business, and they too rarely under- 
stand much about it. What is called a 
philosophic criticism—a criticism of lit- 
erature from principles drawn from for- 
mal philosophy and ethics—as distinct 
from a literary criticism by writers with 
philosophic minds—is about one of the 
most calamitous things that could hap- 
pen to a literature in the making, in the 
throes of being created as is American 
literature. Without his being further 
hampered by “philosophic criticism” 
the difficulties before any American 
writer are serious enough. 

The great writers of the past were 
born into countries where literature was 
an integral part of the national life, 
something natural in which people nat- 
urally expressed themselves—a symbol 
of their civilization. It makes no differ- 
ence that a pioneer writer like Gogol 
had no great native models to learn 
from—the life of Russia as of other Eu- 
ropean countries had expressed itself 
abundantly in folk-tales and folk-songs, 
in religious songs and love songs, in leg- 
ends and myths: the foundations of lit- 
erature were already made for him. 
When the creators of modern German 
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literature began they also had an inex- 
haustible wealth of the folk-literature 
of their ancestors to draw from. But the 
American writer is not born into a coun- 
try where literature is part of the nation- 
al life, so he has not only to make litera- 
ture, but he has to struggle to make lit- 
erature important; he has even to strug- 
gle to get recognized those values in life 
which are the important values in art. 
For while learning has always been re- 
spected, particularly when it was con- 
nected with the duty of instructing in 
religion or morals, literature has not yet 
attained a position of any great respect 
in America; it is regarded, on the whole, 
as a sort of interloping and dubious in- 
fluence on the orderly march of life. 
It is doubtful if ever before in the his- 
tory of literature great writers have been 
treated with such condescension by a 
man of intellect and learning as they are 
in the books of Professor Babbitt: 
Goethe, Baudelaire, Ibsen, Shelley, 
Keats, Wordsworth, Coleridge, are talk- 
ed down to as if they were irresponsible 
small boys because their work, or part of 
their work does not fit into his concep- 
tion of wisdom and moral responsibili- 
ty. At the same time, the ideas promul- 
gated by Professor Babbitt have to be 
gravely considered: first of all, he is the 
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leader of a group which has put forward 
a system of zxsthetics—the first, I think, 
formally to be put forward in American 
intellectual history; secondly, because 
the critical principles formulated in his 
work, though they have very little con- 
nection with literature, contain within 
themselves practically every sort of ob- 
jection to literature that has been put 
forward by the theologian, the moralist, 
or the practical man. All his criticism, 
ethical, philosophical, literary, artistic 
(in “The New Laocoon” he attempts 
also to deal with music and painting) is 
based on an ethical foundation which he 
has taken over from Aristotle and com- 
bined with the Puritan tradition. The 
statement of it is expressed directly and 
simply in “Rousseau and Romanticism”: 
It is that man has “a natural self of im- 
pulse and desire, and a human self that 
is known practically as a power of con- 
trol over impulse and desire.” Apart 
from the use of the words “natural” 
and “human” this statement is, even 
ethically, a narrow and limited one. 
When a system of this kind is applied to 
literature, when poetry in all its aspects 
is judged according as it exemplifies the 
rule of the “human self,” we have that 
sort of judgment where the principles 
that produce the “good” man are con- 
founded with the principles that pro- 
duce good and disciplined art—a com- 
mon form of Philistinism. In the formu- 
lation of his ideas Professor Babbitt takes 
over, as his predecessors have done, the 
principles summarized in Aristotle’s 
“Poetics” —for, of course, the attempt to 
make literature conform to a system of 
ethics has been made before, but never 
so thoroughly. Literary history contains 
some unhappy tales of the fate of these 
Knights of Good Sense who had a fair 
following until they met in mortal com- 
bat some of the young warriors who 
were engaged in the dangerous busi- 
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ness of making literature. However, 
Professor Babbitt, undeterred by their 
fate starts off on the crusade once more, 
armed with the same weapons—learn- 
ing and classicism, decorum and ethics, 
reason and good sense, but with even 
a more defective sense of art than had 
Gottsched or Chapelain, for they had 
enough sense of art to produce passable 
imitations of works of art. It does not 
matter that some disciples of Professor 
Babbitt may remind us that he would 
call these predecessors of his “pseudo- 
classicists” ; all classicism, in the very na- 
ture of the case, except Greek classicism, 
is either “neo” classicism or “pseudo” 
—whether one prefixes “neo” or “pseu- 
do” is a matter of taste. Like them, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s devotion to Aristotle's 
“Poetics” is such that he takes over its 
definitions and its critical vocabulary 
and makes his own of them. 


II 


Now there are few names in the 
history of the intellect so great and so 
intimidating as that of Aristotle: he is in 
the intellectual world a sort of folk-god, 
a kultur hero, and our inclination at 
the sound of his name is to raise our 
hats or bend our knees. He has left be- 
hind him in the “Ethics” one of the 
greatest books that has ever come from 
saint, or prophet, or philosopher; it is in- 
deed one of the scriptures of mankind. 
But if among the lost works of Aristotle 
there had been the “Poetics” the whole 
world of literature and criticism would 
have been saved many useless battles 
and much spiritual and intellectual 
waste. If it had been lost for centuries, 
and, like his Constitution of Athens, 
been found again the other day on a 
papyrus in Egypt, it would have been 
merely described by literary critics as a 
curious work by a great philosopher 
whose comprehension of literature was 
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a little weak and one-sided—who in 
fact, as far as literature was concerned, 
had a sort of blind spot in his mind. 

As formal learning is not a necessity 
for most kinds of writers, or often very 
much of an aid, one is not surprised to 
find a great number of young writers 
and artists, and a vast part of the general 
reading public, who believe that Aris- 
totle was a critic who invented the 
rules and regulations, the receipts and 
recipes according to which the great 
Greek poets and tragedians produced 
their work. But when Aristotle was 
born the great Greek spirit and the great 
Greek literature had one leg in the 
grave: he was born long after the death 
of Eschylus and Sophocles and Euripi- 
des, the youngest of whom was dead for 
more than twenty years, the oldest for 
more than seventy years. They belonged 
to an age that was coming to an end 
even in the childhood of Aristotle’s mas- 
ter, Plato; before Plato was the age of a 
young man now coming out of college 
they were all dead; Greece was entering 
on the age of philosophy, and perhaps 
was attaining that serenity and philo- 
sophic calm which Professor Babbitt 
tells us is the reward for an advance in 
ethical imagination. But the real cre- 
ative days of its literature were over. 
The couple of belated great writers like 
Theocritus and Calimachus did not 
learn from Aristotle; in fact Aristotle 
taught the great Greeks nothing. But as 
he was a man who tried to master all 
learning—a not impossible feat in his 
time—he looked into literature as he 
looked into science and constitutions— 
he studied the great Greek literature 
and extracted from it a series of prin- 
ciples profoundly colored by his own in- 
tellect which was neither poetical nor 
literary. To these principles he added a 
few notions of his own, with some inter- 
esting definitions, and he invented a 








series of terms such as decorum, imita- 
tion, pity, terror, pathetical, ethical, 
probable impossibilities, which have 
hypnotized the learned world ever since. 
Except for what may be called the ethi- 
cal passages to which the famous defi- 
nition of character belongs, the “Poetics” 
is not a very illumined work. When he 
writes about Ethics he is consummate, 
but when he writes about Literature he 
is dealing from the outside with a sub- 
ject for which his mind had no real af- 
finity; in fact, judging from the “Poet- 
ics,” he seems to have been a man whose 
interest in literature was like that of an 
intelligent but not very artistic statesman 
whose tastes inclined to good detective 
stories and melodrama—works which 
could be relied upon to distract his tired 
mind by making him “thrill with hor- 
ror and melt with pity.” The plot is the 
really important thing, he tells us; char- 
acter—that which revealed moral pur- 
pose—comes next, though, to be sure, 
he is against the “extreme downfall of 
the villain, though it would doubtless 
satisfy the moral sense.” The plot ought 
to be so constructed that “he who hears 
the tale will thrill with horror and melt 
with pity.” The hero should be some- 
body renowned and prosperous. In fact, 
if they could be kept to a fair level of 
common sense and probable impossi- 
bilities, plays like “East Lynne” or “Peter 
Ibbetson” would very well satisfy the 
writer of the “Poetics,” and these dramas 
always may be said to effect a catharsis 
on the audience who attend them. Into 
his definition of tragedy Aristotle puts 
one of those expressions which, like 
Matthew Arnold’s “he saw life steadily 
and saw it whole” has had a hypnotiz- 
ing fascination for his readers—it is the 
famous phrase about the catharsis, the 
purgation of the emotions through pity 
and fear in tragedy. This cathartic 
phrase has exercised over generations of 




















readers the fascination of the utterance 
of a soothsayer combined with the at- 
tractiveness of a crossword puzzle. The 
number of people who have gone to see 
that Greek play which is most often per- 
formed in the modern world, “CEdipus 
Rex,” with the idea that they were going 
to experience the catharsis must have 
included nearly the whole of any audi- 
ence who have ever attended it. But 
what purgation can anybody experience 
from this great and powerful and shock- 
ing play of a violent and impulsive man 
and a sensual and cruel woman who ex- 
posed her child to death? Professor Bab- 
bitt repeats that old illusionary idea that 
the poetry of the ancients tends to ele- 
vate and console. Elevate, perhaps, as 
does all great literature whether ancient 
or modern, but I would like to know 
who has ever been consoled by the “CEdi- 
pus,” by the “Medea,” by “Hippolytus,” 
by “Hercules Furens”? The consoling 
poets, if there are any, are the ones who 
are pleasantly of the world and have a 
mild emotional outfit like Horace and 
Pope. 

I should like to propose the transfer 
of Aristotle’s “Poetics” to the archives of 
pedagogy for a space of twenty years or 
until such time as criticism has recover- 
ed from the effects of all that procession 
of terms like decorum, imitation, ca- 
tharsis which in their practice have 
served more as aids to intellectual gym- 
nastics than to an understanding of lit- 
erature. II 


When George Sand wrote to Flaubert 
after the death of Sainte-Beuve that she 
believed that criticism had now come to 
an end, Flaubert, a man of enormously 
penetrating perceptions, wrote in an- 
swer, “I think, on the contrary, that it is 
at most only at its dawning. They are on 
a different tack from before, but nothing 
more. At the time of La Harpe they were 
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grammarians, at the time of Sainte- 
Beuve and Taine they were historians. 
When will they be artists?—really art- 
ists?” In these few words Flaubert stated 
an important if unrecognized truth: lit- 
erary criticism is only at its dawning, 
though he was, of course, wrong in 
thinking that Taine and Sainte-Beuve 
were only historians—they were artists 
also. Since their day literary criticism 
has made no appreciable step forward; 
this latest of the literary modes is still 
in its infancy; it is a sort of step-child and 
hand-maiden of the other arts as were 
the romance and novel in their begin- 
nings. Real literary critics will have to 
be artists, with an artist’s response to 
life, an artist’s comprehension of those 
values in life that are the bones and 
sinews of literature. In the last analysis 
their work belongs, not to ethics or phi- 
losophy, or science, but to literature, 
and has to pass through the same hall 
of judgment that all literature passes 
through. 

When one talks about the values that 
are the bones and sinews of literature, it 
becomes necessary to make some state- 
ment as to what these values are. It is a 
common enough illusion that the stand- 
ards by which literature is judged are 
intellectual and ethical standards, and 
that the chief equipment necessary, in 
addition to a certain intellectual power, 
is a learned knowledge of literature. 

All the learning in the world would 
not enable a man to understand litera- 
ture if he had not both a sense of art and 
a sense of life. For without a sense of art 
he would never understand how a work 
of literature came to be, and without a 
sense of life he would only partly un- 
derstand what it was about. One might 
have all the learning in the world with 
the highest ethical and intellectual stand- 
ards and still be in such a condition that 
nearly all literature would be a closed 
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door to one. Indeed, if our literary judg- 
ments were based on purely ethical and 
intellectual standards, it would, for ex- 
ample, be all wrong that a few poems 
which Catullus wrote out of an intoxi- 
cation caused by too much drinking of 
wine or too much kissing of Lesbia 
should be so treasured by mankind that, 
after the passing of centuries, “a world 
grown old thumbs the leaves”* of his 
book, while the weighty efforts of Pro- 
fessor Babbitt, Professor Norman Foer- 
ster,and the rest of us, written, maybe, out 
of the highest ethical imagination, sobri- 
ety, and decorum, will, more than likely, 
“end up as wrappings for mackerel.”* 

On what sort of values in life, then, 
does the evaluation of literature de- 
pend? It is obvious that some formula- 
tion of them is necessary before one can 
put forward any practical esthetic, and 
if my own attempt draws a better formu- 
lation from some one else, that will be 
so much to the good. Life in its working 
is governed by two codes of spiritual 
values. (There is a third value concern- 
ed with getting on in the world, but 
that we need not consider here.) The 
first code, the ethical one, has been so 
well organized, so well sifted and for- 
mulated by a succession of philosophers 
and theologians that in the mind of 
every balanced and intelligent man it 
stands out like a clear chart. The second 
set of values, though just as natural as 
the first and frequently more compel- 
ling in the management and direction 
of life, has never been really assessed, 
perhaps for the simple reason that, un- 
like the ethical values, they have no 
fixed boundaries, no determinate out- 
lines. While the ethical values are those 
by which we govern our lives and dis- 
cipline our conduct, the second code rep- 
resents the values by which we appre- 
ciate the width and profundity, the 

*Catullus, XCV. 





richness and intensity of life and human 
relations. It is a simple fact that every 
intelligent and richly endowed human 
being not only wants to live ethically, 
but wants to live profoundly and in- 
tensely. That this great desire of man 
leads him frequently into tragic situa- 
tions of such a kind that the orderly 
conduct of life is interfered with is a 
commonplace. . . . It is, perhaps, the 
tragedy of life that these two sets of val- 
ues are so frequently in conflict, that no 
philosopher and no religious teacher 
has ever yet been able to make them 
one, but nevertheless, all human beings 
with intellect, imagination, and emo- 
tion—that is to say, all highly endowed 
human beings—stand not only by the 
ethical values, but they stand also by all 
that makes life more of an experience, 
which broadens and enriches it. 

A profound sense of the second code 
of values is at the back of the intellectual, 
emotional, and imaginative equipment 
of every artist and is what enables him 
to get into such communication with 
life that he can produce a work of art. 
It is a lack of sense of reality, a complete 
illusion with the Humanists, that by at- 
tacking what they call “Romantic” liter- 
ature, or “Romantic” morality, they are 
achieving any human values whatever. 
They are merely assaulting one of the 
great codes by which man lives, the set 
of values, to repeat what has gone before, 
that form the bones and sinews of liter- 
ature. All literature, including Greek 
literature, deals with this set of values, 
or with this set of values in conflict with 
the first. The inhuman position that the 
American Humanists reach through the 
application of their principles to liter- 
ature can best be illustrated by a few ex- 
amples from Professor Babbitt’s criti- 
cism,* for he is the acknowledged lead- 


*All the quotations are from Babbitt’s “Rousseau 
and Romanticism.” 
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er of the movement. Though not always 
consistent and very often self-contradic- 
tory, his strong instinctive mind is on its 
main lines logical. Therefore, we are 
not surprised to find him in the pursuit 
of his support of the “human” self com- 
ing to the remarkable conclusion that 
“it is surely better to escape from the 
boredom of life after the fashion of Edi- 
son than after the fashion of Baude- 
laire,” because he thinks that Edison is 
seeking happiness “by work according 
to the natural law, and Baudelaire by 
some form of emotional intoxication.” 
This sort of comparison is only possible 
for a mind incapable of judging liter- 
ature from the inside, and whose canon 
of criticism is drawn from morality and 
utilitarianism. In the same spirit is his 
rather heavy-handed satire in the name 
of “moral responsibility” at the expense 
of both Coleridge and Baudelaire. “The 
poet feels so exquisitely that he is at 
once odious and unintelligible to the or- 
dinary human pachyderm. Inasmuch as 
the philistine is not too sensitive to act 
he has a great advantage over the poet 
in the real world and often succeeds in 
driving him from it and indeed from life 
itself. This inferiority in action is a proof 
of the poet’s ideality. ‘His gigantic 
wings, as Baudelaire says, ‘keep him 
from walking.’ He has, in Coleridgian 
phrase, fed on ‘honey dew and drunk 
the milk of paradise,’ and so can scarce- 
ly be expected to submit to a diet of 
plain prose. It is hardly necessary to say 
. that great poets of the past have not been 
at war with their public in this way.” 
There is not in this passage any sugges- 
tion that the marvellous imagery to 
which Coleridge and Baudelaire lift 
their poems in the concluding lines from 
which Professor Babbitt quotes is one of 
the most triumphant achievements in 
literature. What is false in the ideas that 
the poets quoted have expressed? What 
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is wrong with the last stanza of Baude- 
laire’s “L’albatros”? Is it not true that 
great men of every kind are frequently 
at war with the public and their families 
—even Professor Babbitt’s ethical phi- 
losophers? His Confucius was banished 
by his public, Socrates sent to death by 
his, and Aristotle escaped Socrates’s fate 
by prudently exiling himself. 


IV 


It is, perhaps, only a step from this sort 
of criticism of Baudelaire and Coleridge 
to criticism built on complete misappre- 
hension of meaning. “As a method of 
salvation this [7. ¢., a few lines of Brown- 
ing’s| is even easier and more zsthetic 
than that of the Ancient Mariner who, 
it will be remembered, is relieved of the 
burden of his transgression by admiring 
the colour of water-snakes.” It is plain 
that he misunderstands the whole poem. 
For what relieved the Ancient Mariner 
was not that he admired the color of 
water-snakes, but that 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware: 


Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware! 


The self-same moment I could pray, 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


That is, he was relieved from the burden 
of his transgressions because “a spring 
of love gushed from my heart,” an 
idea which the concluding stanzas of the 
poem repeats. And then Professor Bab- 
bitt calls a beautiful passage in Shelley’s 
“Epipsychidion” an account of “nym- 
pholeptic experience,” and tells us that 
this poem “might be used as a manual to 
illustrate the difference between mere 
Arcadian dreaming and a true Plato- 
nism.” Which may be true enough, but 
he forgets that it was Shelley’s business 
to write what poetry he could and not 
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to expound Plato, even if Platonism is 
ethically superior to Arcadian dream- 
ing. William Blake, as might be expect- 
ed, fares worse. Of Blake’s enchanting 
poem 

A Robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all Heaven in a rage. 


He who shall hurt the little wren 
Shall never be belov’d by men. 
He who the ox to wrath has mov’d 
Shall never be by woman lov’d. 


Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 
For the Last Judgment draweth nigh 


he writes, “he pushes his exaltation of 
sympathy to the verge of the grotesque.” 
It is merely a bleak illusion that such 
gnomic wisdom as this of Blake’s can be 
made appear as something inferior by 
calling it hard names in the name of de- 
corum and morality. Is not this a higher 
wisdom than what we find in Aristotle’s 
“Ethics” on the same subject? “There 
can be no friendship nor justice toward 
inanimate things; indeed not even to- 
ward a horse, or an ox, nor yet toward a 
slave as slave ... a slave is a living tool, 
just as a tool is an inanimate slave.” It is 
an equally bleak illusion that the poetry 
of mood like Shelley’s “My soul is an en- 
chanted boat,” or “The Ode to the West 
Wind,” or Byron’s “O that the desert 
were my dwelling place,” should lose 
anything of their value by the applica- 
tion of an ethical standard, or a standard 
made up of notions concerning the 
drawbacks of “spiritual idling.” There is 
no test in literature so good as the test of 
time, and a man who has written an im- 
mortal poem has spent his time well, 
whether the poem has come out of spiri- 
tual idleness or ethical purpose. Moods 
and yearnings may not be material for 
ethical or philosophical conclusions, but 
they are real material for poetry, and 
were even with the classical Greeks, as 


one can discover in the chorus on old 
age in Euripides’s “Hercules Furens.” “I 
love youth, but old age, a burden heavier 
than the rocks of AXtna, weighs on my 
head and stretches a veil of darkness be- 
fore my eyes. I would not take the trea- 
sures of the Kings of Asia nor a palace 
full of gold in exchange for youth, 
which, beautiful in the midst of opu- 
lence, remains beautiful in poverty. . . . 
If the prudence and the wisdom of the 
gods were equal to that of men, good 
people as a guerdon of their virtue 
would receive a double youth, and after 
death would begin a new life in the 
shining light of the sun. As for the wick- 
ed, they would have only one life. . . . 
But we have received from the gods no 
certain sign which would enable us to 
distinguish the good from the evil.” The 
truth is that the Greeks had the same 
“Romantic” yearnings, the same “Ro- 
mantic” uncertainties and puzzlements 
as ourselves, only that we have naturally 
extended the bounds of literary expres- 
sion. 

We are not only the heirs of Greek 
literature and spiritual history; we are 
the heirs of all the literature and history 
that has happened since, and when Mr. 
Norman Foerster tells us in his “Ameri- 
can Criticism” that the philosophy of 
American Humanism includes an 2s- 
thetic which is fundamentally that of 
Greek Classicism, then we have only to 
say that American Humanism is ex- 
pounding a form of zsthetic which is of 
little practical use in modern criticism, 
as no literature since the death of Sopho- 
cles or the birth of Aristotle could con- 
form to any such esthetic. Furthermore, 
his “modern statement” of classicism 
shows an insufficient understanding, not 
only of Greek classical literature, but of 
classical literature of any kind. In his 
distinction between Classical and Ro- 
mantic writers he says: “If he is a ro- 
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mantic, he will emphasize sense impres- 
sions and natural feeling and subordi- 
nate reason and ethical imagination. 
. . . If he is a classicist, he will empha- 
size reason and ethical imagination and 
subordinate the senses and feelings. This 
would seem equivalent to saying that 
classicism emphasizes the more impor- 
tant realms of experience and subordi- 
nates the less important.” The italics are 
mine. If Mr. Foerster thinks that in 
Sophocles, Dante, or Racine, emotion or 
the feelings belong to “the less impor- 
tant realms of experience,” or that it is 
subordinated in any way, he is suffering 
from a strange delusion; he has misread 
Sophocles, misunderstood Dante, and 
never listened to a Racine play. In “CEdi- 
pus Rex,” in “The Inferno,” in “Phédre,” 
the feeling is so intense, so profound, that 
it actually seems to inform the work 
more than it does that of many of the 
great Romantics. Intellect, certainly, 
holds the reins with the Classicists, but 
emotion is in no sense subordinate. As a 
matter of simple truth, great emotional 
power both in life and in literature is far 
rarer than great intellectual power, and 
far less comprehensible to the ordinary 
man. When both these powers occur 
together in the highest degree in one 
mind, as they have done in half a dozen 
great classical writers and half a dozen 
great romantic writers, there is no risk of 
the world’s ever forgetting the happen- 
ing. When Mr. Foerster derides expres- 
sions in literary criticism like “life,” 
“vitality,” “intensity,” he is deriding the 
terms that are most adequate to describe 
what a real devotee of classicism, 
Charles Maurras, calls “the immortal 
vivacity of the passion and verve of the 
Greeks,” and which are equally the right 
terms to apply to the immortal vivacity 
of Shakespeare, the immortal passion of 
Catullus, and the immortal verve of By- 
ron. The thing one has to struggle 
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against in so many of these savants who 
have attached to themselves the name of 
Humanists is not so much a difference 
of opinion about literary canons as an 
insensibility to the qualities of mind and 
emotion that make up great literature or 
art in any form. 
V 

There is also in literary history the 
suspicious circumstance that ostentatious 
pronouncements of devotion to the 
Classical idea too frequently camou- 
flaged a partial insensibility to literature. 
In any case, in our own time, if there 
were no other reasons for the transfer of 
the terms “Classical” and “Romantic” 
to the archives of pedagogy, there is the 
very important reason that they have al- 
most completely lost their purely liter- 
ary meaning, and are being used as 
terms in philosophy and ethics where, 
roughly speaking, the Romantic is the 
bad and undisciplined man and the 
Classicist the good and disciplined man. 
In the vocabulary of Professor Babbitt, 
“Romanticist” has the same meaning as 
“Bolshevist” in the vocabulary of a sim- 
ple-minded Tory member of the British 
House of Commons. But among the nu- 
merous meanings in which the terms 
have been used by critics was one in 
which they dimly stood for something 
that represented either the approach of 
an artist to his work or the make-up of 
his mind; in this sense, too, their appli- 
cation was far too vague though they 
did suggest the undoubted fact that there 
are two important divisions into which 
the mental processes of great writers can 
be divided—perhaps into which the 
mental processes of most people can be 
divided: there are those in whom emo- 
tion precedes thought and those in 
whom thought precedes emotion; in 
either case the writer is great in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the thought 
and emotion, and not according to 
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AND THE KNIGHTS OF GOOD SENSE 


which happens to come first. It does in- 
deed make a difference in the psychol- 
ogy of the emotion whether, for exam- 
ple, a man falls in love first and then 
evolves his ideas of love from the expe- 
rience, or whether he first evolves the 
ideas from his intellect and then his 
emotion follows his idea. One has, say, 
certain intellectual conceptions of love 
or death, and when one experiences love 
or encounters death, the qualities that 
the intellect has previously attached to 
these experiences decide the nature of 
the experiences. But if one experiences 
the emotion first, then the thought takes 
its color from the nature of the emotion. 
If the intellectual conception is high and 
magnanimous, then the emotion is high 
and magnanimous; when the emotion 
is trivial, or merely sentimental, the 
thought is correspondingly trivial and 
sentimental. But whichever claims pre- 
cedence a strong combination of both 
and an intimate relation between them 
is found in all great writers. Emotion pre- 
cedes thought in Rousseau and thought 
precedes emotion in Racine, but Racine, 
nevertheless, felt more profoundly than 
Rousseau. In Keats, emotion, it is ob- 
vious, generally preceded thought, while 
in Pope thought preceded emotion. Yet 
Pope thinks less profoundly than Keats. 
In the making of a writer the deciding 
factor is the greatness of the emotion 
and the greatness of the intellect and not 
the order of precedence. The order of 
precedence, no doubt, decides his sym- 
pathetic quality for certain minds, but 
fundamentally it has nothing to do with 
the greatness of the writer. A critic may 
have more natural sympathy with a 
writer like Dante, whose intellectual 
processes preceded his emotional, or 
with one like Shakespeare, where the 
emotional processes preceded the intel- 
lectual, but a critic who, for that reason, 
would follow his sympathies in decid- 
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ing the importance of a writer would 
not be a genuine critic at all. 

It is hard to say of a man’s whole work 
that in it emotion always preceded 
thought or thought preceded emotion. 
For example, in Goethe’s early work, 
emotion preceded thought, while in 
some of his later work, thought pre- 
ceded emotion. And so we have Goethe 
catalogued as a Romantic in his early 
work and a Classicist in his later work. 
For, roughly speaking, the thought- 
emotion writers are the ones described 
as Classical, and the emotion-thought 
writers as Romantic. The notion, how- 


_ever, that emotion is an inferior quality 


in which the great Classicists have no 
truck is, let me repeat once more, a 
complete illusion. 

It is an illusion that arises partly from 
a too simple-minded acceptance of the 
old, elementary division of man into 
two selves—the self of impulse and de- 
sire and the self that has control over im- 
pulse and desire. This is merely the old- 
est sort of theological statement which 
has been made over and over again with 
some little change of vocabulary in all 
the churches and in all the Christian 
catechisms. The American Humanists 
repeat it as if it were an earth-shaking 
discovery that had to be called by a 
high-sounding philosophical term like 
Dualism. Has the Humanist philosophy 
offered us anything new at all, or are 
they merely old-fashioned theologians? 
Most seriously do we ask the question, 
for we cannot help fearing that while 
they have been suffering idées fixes 
about Rousseau and Naturalism and 
Dualism, modern psychology has been 
making a vast number of their notions 
antediluvian. Day in, day out, the Hu- 
manists have put forward in a weakly 
and anemic way the old notion of the 
Garden of Eden and the Fall of Man— 
the Garden of Eden in their mythology 
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is the days of Greek Classicism, while 
with Romanticism came the Fall. 


VI 


Whether we like it or not we have 
advanced into a larger world, where the 
man who is merely dualistic, who is 
merely made up of a self of impulse and 
desire and a self of control, is in a very 
elementary and instinctive condition. 
For, as a matter of fact, the self of con- 
trol is just as instinctive as the self of de- 
sire and impulse: they are both closely 
related to the most elementary desire 
for self-preservation. But the really im- 
portant self is another self—the self 
evolved in that highly developed type 
of human being who knows how to 
evaluate both the self of impulse and the 
self of control, the man who can recog- 
nize and appreciate the high value of 
desires and of impulses, the high value 
of emotions and of control, the high 
value of reason and of intellect—the 
splendor and worthiness of them all. 

But on the other hand, if the Hu- 
manists and Professor Babbitt do stand 
for discipline—and one may be permit- 
ted very seriously to doubt it after a con- 
sideration of the forlorn shapelessness, 
the lack of discipline, in their literary 
work and in the expression of their ideas 
—but if they do indeed stand for dis- 
cipline, then they are marching with 
the most modern advance-guard, for 
the world shows signs that its superior 
spirits are in the coming age going to 
worship discipline as in the past they 
worshipped liberty: there are many pe- 
riods and many different kinds of vir- 
tues in the development of man—there 
is a period when discipline represents 
the highest virtue and a period when lib- 
erty represents the highest virtue. All 
artists, by their very nature, are both ad- 
herents of liberty and adherents of dis- 
cipline. 
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There are not, as it happens, either in 
life or in art very many kinds of dis- 
cipline to choose from. Professor Bab- 
bitt seems to stand for that which is re- 
lated to most of the disciplines of the 
Christian religion and of liberal educa- 
tion—that which has been expounded in 
the “Nicomachean Ethics.” If he does 
indeed stand for this discipline, a large 
proportion of all the thinking genera- 
tions younger than his are in the same 
camp with him. Some of them, of 
course, may prefer the Aristotelian “Eth- 
ics” after they have passed through the 
generous mind of Thomas Aquinas to 
the same “Ethics” after they have passed 
through a Puritan conscience. After all, 
perhaps, the preference is merely a mat- 
ter of temperament. But as it is in the 
nature of democracies to permit their 
blood to become chill, their spiritual de- 
sires to become meagre, and to despise 
old high faiths and fervors, the phi- 
losopher who can help them best is 
the one who can instil some fire into 
their veins as well as discipline into 
their characters. For otherwise, we may 
all end as a collection of imitation ro- 
bots. 

Anyhow, even as adherents of disci- 
pline, we can permit ourselves to ask 
that question that Pilate asked about 
Truth—what is discipline and what is 
liberty? For much that passes for one is 
really the other. As for the guild of liter- 
ary critics, it is our business to try to un- 
derstand all the values in life, and par- 
ticularly those values which have made 
certain of the human race remembered 
forever—Napoleon as well as Confucius, 
Catullus and Rousseau as well as Aris- 
totle—for there is every sign that among 
the immortals all those qualities that 
make for passionate or strong or pro- 
found living of life are as treasured as 
those qualities that make for the excel- 
lent ordering of life. 
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An Indian, not fixed up to be pretty, but caught 
and sketched in his wild state, by the author 


of “Laughing Boy.” 





Dangerous Man 


BY OLIVER LA FARGE 


His was the heart of the Indian 
Tunes the land of the Navajo, 
still unperturbed, unconscious of 
the slow-advancing, irresistible empire 
of the Americans. Badger Killer sat on 
a rock in the moonlight, singing. In his 
intention, the high-pitched, quavering 
love-song, which travelled nearly as far 
around as would a coyote’s yelping, was 
projected only to the ears of one broad- 
faced young woman sitting among her 
family in their hut some fifty feet away. 
Walter Mather, rolled up in his 
poncho, wished to heaven the buck 
would shut up; he was tired, he wanted 
to sleep. The figure against the sky did 
not look romantic to him, nor hardly 
lovable, though it might seem different 
to that dish-faced, cow-hocked squaw 
over in the hut. The young man was 
one of those heavy-faced Indians, long- 
lipped, heavy-lidded, broad-nosed, stu- 
pid and insolent-looking. One saw in 
him the doltish rustic and the savage. 
And that singing was really terrible. 
Badger Killer had apparently sung 
himself out. He went away in the direc- 
tion of his own camp. Mather rolled 
over with a sigh, then he grunted and 
sat up. There was another seated In- 
dian in a blanket, about twenty yards 
away, but not singing. He saw the form- 
less, wrapped, still figure bisected by 
the sharp line, with a glint of moonlight 
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on it, of a muzzle-loading rifle; on 
watch, plainly. He pulled his saddle to 
him and made himself comfortable: no 
sleep to-night. 

He hadn’t known for the last two days 
whether he was a prisoner or a guest. 
There wasn’t any gold hereabouts any- 
way. He was a fool to have come here. 
Himself and Pennsylvania and his fa- 
ther’s house and his girl had nothing to 
do with all this. It was unreal. To-mor- 
row he was-going to get away from this 
menacing unreality; he couldn’t get to 
Santa Fé and the stage line fast enough. 
The country was all right, if you liked 
desert, but these Indians—well, they just 
weren’t people. 

Be nice to get back home and eat real 
food and see a lot of grass again. Walk 
in the front door and smell that special 
smell there always was in the hall. Here, 
mustn’t sleep. 

Another Indian came to relieve the 
one who was watching him. After ages 
it grew light. He rose and cooked his 
breakfast as though everything were 
usual; then he went to saddle his horse. 
Spear Thrower, the chief of the settle- 
ment, walked up to Mather. Behind the 
old Indian stood two braves. Spear 
Thrower said in mutilated Spanish: 

“Penga conmigo, chiquito hablamos.” 
He pointed toward the largest hut. 

Mather looked at him, then he looked 
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at the young men. One of them had an 
ancient gun, a flintlock with a bell 
mouth and elaborate brass decorations 
on the stock. It was an ornamental 
piece, much too damn ornamental. 
Looking at it and at its owner, with the 
wisps of hair hanging over his eyes, the 
dirty shirt of red-dyed, rough buckskin, 
one imagined him shooting that gun. It 
would spout fire and smoke and a hand- 
ful of miscellaneous missiles, nails, shot, 
pebbles, anything. He rolled a cigarette 
slowly. 

“Bueno pues, vamonos.” 

There were twelve men, old and 
young, inside the hut, sitting in a ring. 
Spear Thrower politely indicated a seat 
on a pile of sheepskins. Looking around, 
the American saw that every man there 
had a weapon of some kind across his 
knees. With a pleasant smile, he drew 
his Colt’s revolver and laid it in his lap. 
He rolled another cigarette, and passed 
tobacco and papers. 

Neither he nor any of the Indians 
were really at home in Spanish; he 
spoke practically no Navajo, and none 
of them were at home in English. Con- 
versation proceeded with difficulty. 
They wanted to know what he was do- 
ing in their country, why he was pok- 
ing all the time in odd corners. 

He explained that he had been look- 
ing for a yellow metal which the Amer- 
icans valued highly. He had not found 
any, so he was going to Santa Fé for a 
rest and more supplies. If he should find 
some, it would be a good thing for them; 
they would be paid blankets, copper, 
knives, gunpowder, many gifts, for the 
right to mine it. He was not a soldier, 
he was a friend; he wished them no 
harm. 

They heard him quietly, then they 
began to talk among themselves. He 
wished he knew what they were saying. 
This was all so grotesque. He was Wal- 
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ter Mather, on his way back to Pennsyl- 
vania, where he belonged. Now this 
bad dream of dark, heavy faces in a 
half-lit brush hut was menacing him. 
He stroked the handle of his revolver. 
Hello, there was the love-song fellow 
making a speech. Bovine face, wonder 
what he’s saying! 

Badger Killer spoke directly to Spear 
Thrower. “What are you waiting about ? 
We know all about that metal, we have 
seen it when we visited the Apaches. 
They come in great numbers, they bring 
soldiers. When we visited the Apaches 
that time, where the Americans were 
digging up that metal, they shot at us 
with one of those great big guns on 
wheels. We do not want them looking 
for it here, we do not want those gifts. 
We take what we need from the Mexi- 
cans, from the Zufiis and the Hopis; we 
do not want him here. Say the word, 
grandfather, and I shall walk to the 
door. From the door I shall put an ar- 
row into him. This is too much talk, I 
think.” 

Spear Thrower answered: “You 
speak quickly, my son, I think. Look, 
he has one of those new gun’s-children 
that shoots six times just like that. He 
has it in his hand. Which six of us want 
to be shot at? Let us let him go, I think.” 

Several others agreed. 

Badger Killer spat on the floor. “Let 
him go, then. Tell him to get out. Tell 
him my friend over there and I shall 
ride with him as far as the pass, so as to 
see that he really goes. Let us attend to 
it. I shall ride back to camp on his 
horse.” 

“Good, that is well spoken. Does your 
friend want to go?” 

Slender Hand, a tall, lanky brave 
with a hawk nose, said: “Yes. He has a 
plan, I think. I shall be glad to go with 
you, elder brother.” 

Every one assented. Spear Thrower 
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DANGEROUS MAN 


turned to the American and told him in 
lame Spanish: 

“You go now. You leave this country, 
you not return to it. These two young 
men ride with you as far as the pass, to 
see that you really go. Saddle your horse. 
Give me some tobacco.” 

Mather suppressed a sigh of relief as 
he passed over a full sack. “Keep it, 
my friend.” ; 

Evidently the ugly young buck’s ora- 
tion had been in his favor—probably 
had had experience of the soldiers, or 
else being in love had an effect even on 
the saddle-faced sons of the desert. He 
made fast his few goods and mounted 
with a swing of the leg. It was fine to 
be started, it would be fine to get 
through the pass and out of the Navajo 
country. His two escorts were convers- 
ing across him; they sounded cheerful. 
What a hell of an ugly language! Well, 
not as bad as Ute; but still, those ex- 
ploding noises! 

Badger Killer rode on his right, Slen- 
der Hand on his left. They were dis- 
cussing the merits of Mather’s iron-gray 
horse. Slender Hand changed the topic. 

“What are you going to do? What 
can we do with only our bows?” 

“Wait and see; I shall do it. I have a 
plan. I am a dangerous man. When we 
get to that flat place let us trot; that is 
all.” 

Badger Killer felt delightfully excit- 
ed, a stirring in the pit of his stomach as 
the moment approached. He stretched 
his legs, pointing his toes in the stirrups, 
and leaned far back, so that the sun bath- 
ed his face. With half-closed eyes and 
his face upturned, he sang the song 
about the magpie, and the one that 
makes fun of the wildcat. Now they 
were at the flat place and began to trot. 

“Nashto, shichai,” he said to the 
American, holding his right hand to- 
ward him across his reins and moving 
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his index finger in a small circle upon 
the ball of his thumb. “Cigalo, amigo.” 
He held his reins and his quirt in his left 
hand. 

Mather reached for his tobacco. They 
were such children, such frank and con- 
stant beggars! The Navajo reined his 
horse in sharply, and at the same time 
his outstretched right hand descended, 
to close upon the revolver in its holster. 
The horse stopped short; Mather’s car- 
ried him a length ahead before he real- 
ized that he was disarmed. 

The unreality had suddenly risen up 
like a gray cloud to overwhelm him; 
this was the impossible, the ridiculous 
end. He saw his front door and the 
Pennsylvania street and his father in a 
gray beaver hat, as he brought the quirt 
down frantically across his horse’s quar- 
ters, across his neck. 

With entranced, surprised delight, 
Badger Killer realized that the revolver 
was working for him, that it had fired, 
and again, and a third time, that he had 
hit, that the American was falling from 
the saddle. His pony, startled, was leap- 
ing sideways. He let out a whoop, and 
then emptied the remaining three cham- 
bers into the air while he gave the long- 
drawn, Navajo wolf-howl. Slender 
Hand caught the gray horse. 

“I am a dangerous man. I took his 
gun’s-child; while he was awake and 
watching I seized his gun’s-child. It shot 
from my hand six times, pouring forth 
lightning. From my hand I sent light- 
ning six times. In a handsome way, 
with my horse dancing, I killed him. 
I have a gun’s-child; I can make it talk; 
I am a dangerous man.” 

“All right, Dangerous Man, come and 
divide these goods. Come take the 
scalp.” 

“The horse is mine, and that Ameri- 
can hat. We shall divide the rest evenly.” 
They went through his few belong- 















ings, commenting excitedly. Slender 
Hand reached into one pocket. 

“Look at these cigarette-papers!” 

“Ei-yei! They are handsome! Look, 
they have pictures on them. Do you sup- 
pose they are holy?” 

“I do not know, but they will make 
big cigarettes.” 

“Here is one, yellow on one side, 
green on the other. I want that. I shall 
smoke that where people can see. You 
may have the rest.” 

“Good.” 

“Look, look at this ornament. I shall 
hang it from my necklace.” 

“That is his god, I think. He prays to 
it.” 

“It speaks; listen! It says, “Tick-tick, 
tick-tick.’” 

“Yes, and see, that little stick goes 
round.” 

“How does he pray to it?” 

“I saw him when he went to bed. He 
took out a piece of iron and turned it in 
this hole, and the thing made a singing 
noise. And when he got up he looked at 
it the first thing. He takes it out and 
looks at it; then he looks at the sun.” 

“Tt is for him, I think. It might be bad 
medicine for us.” 

“Perhaps you are right.” 

“T am afraid of it.” Dangerous Man 
threw it away; it struck a rock and 
spouted wheels and springs. 
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“Ei! Look at how much was in it. 
Did you see those gleaming snakes? It 
is a bad thing.” 

They rode back to camp, leading the 
captured horse. 

Dangerous Man sang, “I have a gun’s- 
child, I have an American hat. I am a 
dangerous man. From his side I took 
his gun’s-child; with a well-made plan 
I took his gun’s-child, bravely. A-yé-yé- 
yé-ya-hai! It shot, from my hand it shot 
forth lightning; from my hand three 
times lightning went forth and struck 
him; while my horse danced, light- 
ning went forth and struck him; in 
a handsome way lightning went 
forth and struck him. I have killed 
a Mexican, I have killed a Zuii, I 
have killed an American. I have a 
gun’s-child that shoots six times, I 
have an American hat, I have a blue 
horse. I am a dangerous man. A-yé-yé- 
yé-ya-hai!” 

“That is all right, grandfather, but 
you will not sing that song in camp to- 
night. You have blood on you; we are 
not clean.” 

He came back to earth. “You are 
right. Let us find Tall Singer to make 
the songs over us.” He flicked at his 
pony’s mane with his quirt. “Then, 
when I sing at that place, I shall be 
heard, I think. That girl will speak to 
her parents now, I think.” 


ee ee) 


Of Smallness 


By Dororuy Ty.er 


It is a lonely thing to be 

In such a world of land and sea 

So small a thing. 

What though the moon and sea ride high 
And all the winds are free, 

There is no moon or wind or sea 


Can make a greater thing of me. 
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With the emphasis in the new schools laid on group-activity 
and group-thinking, when does the modern child acquire self- 
knowledge and learn that life is a solitary venture? 





Midnight Thinking 


BY MARGARET EMERSON BAILEY 


oT so long ago the fruits of soli- 
N tude were supposed to have 
some value; a far greater value 

than the fare of any picnic. Great men 
were not supposed to have found their 
aims and visions in the common ham- 
per. Nor were ordinary men supposed 
to have found in company those inde- 
pendent judgments that had led them 
to make choices of businesses or of pro- 
fessions, of mates, of ways of living, of 
loyalties, of interests, and resources. 
Even for a child some time was set apart 
in which he was to learn to be alone, to 
work alone, to play alone, to find out on 
his own initiative what he liked to do 
and what he didn’t; above all, to face the 
fact that life must be a solitary venture. 

Yet to-day in the home and school 
that pride themselves on being modern, 
the fruits of solitude are looked on with 
disfavor; if indeed they have not be- 
come forbidden fruit. 

Whether they are wrongly or rightly 
put by for the picnic-lunch is the sub- 
ject of this essay. But that they are so put 
by may be indicated by the following 
illustration. Recently a girl of fifteen 
remarked to me: “You see I have to 
wake up in the middle of the night and 
keep myself awake because that’s all the 
time I’ve got to think.” 

She had no idea that she had express- 
ed a dangerous hankering. Nor was her 
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remark intended as a criticism. Yet it 
had irony. It had grim drollery; for it 
was made in a school-building upon 
which thought and money had been 
lavished that it might be equipped in 
every way for modern education. It was, 
indeed, the contrast between the elabo- 
rate physical equipment of the school 
and a need so simple that it required no 
library, no laboratories, no locker- 
rooms, no greenhouse, and no study 
hall, that gave me pause for thought. 
From what I knew of this girl’s life, I 
could argue that her need arose from 
very special circumstances. She had a 
room of her own, but in an apartment 
whose walls were not sound-proof 
against outside distractions nor insu- 
lated against the vibrating sense of a 
herd sheltered under the same roof. 
Living in New York, she was brought 
to school by a maid. Once in school, she 
was in a class with other children. Un- 
der a supervising teacher, she studied 
with them, recited with them, ate with 
them, rested with them, played games 
with them until half past four, when 
school was over. Then the chances were, 
since she was the child of parents of a 
special class who give their children all 
outside advantages, that she was again 
shepherded to a music lesson, or to a 
dancing or a riding lesson. In the eve- 
ning she would dine with a family or 
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with her governess, do her home work 
or her practicing till bedtime. On Sat- 
urdays, with a host of other children, 
she would go to the school-playground 
in the country. On Sundays she would 
be supposed to give her time to her own 
people and to join in with their plans. 
She had no chance for uninterrupted 
thinking, but hers was a special case. 
Moreover, I could argue that un- 
known to herself this girl did think. 
Otherwise she would not be holding a 
responsible position in the student gov- 
ernment, where her independent judg- 
ment was relied upon. Otherwise she 
would not be helping to edit the school 
paper, a task that exercised her taste and 
her discrimination. She would not be 
holding a post on the basket-ball team, 
nor would she be a member of the dra- 
matic club. And most certainly, with 
all these taxes, she would not be stand- 
ing well in lessons. But I knew that 
none of these activities, not even that of 
bringing her mind to work upon a spe- 
cial taskk—not even the doing of such 
school research work as appealed most 
to her individual bent and required 
most of her originality—was the kind 
of thinking she had meant. 
' What she wanted was a pause for 
thought of quite a different nature. 
What she desired was a quiet corner for 
herself and the time for contemplation. 
And not on any problem that the school 
could offer her. Somewhere, somehow, 
she had to find a breathing space, a res- 
pite from parents and their friends, 
from governesses, from supervising 
teachers; above all, from other children 
and group-thinking with its approvals 
and its disapprovals. She craved detach- 
ment in which to recognize herself as 
an individual with an individual’s idea 
as to what was happening to her in her 
own unique adventure. She had to get 
a solitary slant on her own life; on what 
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she had begun to want from it and not 
to want from it. The fruits of solitude 
were as much desired by her as were 
ever fruits desired by Tantalus. Only 
being a young person of determination 


she got them by the ruse of cheating her 


régime. She took the only time there 
was—the middle of the night—to reach 
some knowledge of herself. 

Now it would be absurd to suggest 
that through the length and breadth of 
the United States the midnight hours 
are often broken into for this purpose. 
Many children, living in small places, 
are still educated under the old system 
that turns them loose for a good part of 
the afternoon. Many, by their nature, 
will never have other than those exte- 
rior interests that come from things and 
people. Others accept life as it is offered 
to them. If there seems to be no time in 
which to be alone, to speculate, to won- 
der, to turn things over in their minds, 
then they adjust; they develop outward 
curiosities and let the sense of inner 
speculation atrophy. They become 
group-thinkers and respond to the 
crowd. 

But in one sense this girl’s problem 
seems to me to be a pretty general prob- 
lem. The daring of modern schools has 
gone into such equipment as makes in- 
formality and more groupings possible. 
It would be a bold school that dared to 
go against the current of the times and 
to write to-day above its doors the words 
of Socrates: “Know Thyself.” 

This girl was thus struggling not half 
so much against the complexities of 
modern life as against the convinced 
trend of modern education. 

In this trend there is a contradiction. 
If psychoanalysts have taught us any- 
thing, they have taught us that an adult, 
to be rid of fears and inhibitions, must 
trace them back through the subcon- 
scious to their causes; and, though he 
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sweat blood in doing it, must get rid of 
all that rationalizes and perverts the 
truth about his motives and reactions. To 
be free and hence adjusted to a grown- 
up world, he must starkly know himself. 

Moreover, this is an age of search- 
lights—the most powerful ones at that 
—which are constantly turned upon the 
individual pupil. A child applying for 
admission to a private school might 
well be daunted by the physical exami- 
nations which she must undergo, by the 
Binet tests, by the intelligence tests, by 
every manner of careful checks made 
of her mental responsiveness and her 
physical co-ordination. Once in the 
school, she might be more daunted if 
she were aware, by the record of her 
progress kept in the files, by the com- 
ments made by all her teachers, by notes 
made of consultations with her parents, 
by remarks set down as to her physical 
condition, her aptitudes, her difficulties, 
and her needs. Her finger-prints are all 
that are omitted. If to-day we teachers 
fail to know a child put in our charge, 
it would seem not to be the fault of 
modern X-ray methods, but of the elu- 
siveness of human nature in maintain- 
ing some reserves. 

But shall we let a girl know herself? 
Shall we let her be concerned with valu- 
ing and revaluing that which makes her 
a distinct and separate person? Shall we 
leave her alone to form allegiances and 
standards for herself? Shall we let her 
discover those concepts which shall seem 
to her more important than anything 
else in the world until she replaces them 
by other more important concepts? 
Shall we let her set herself a goal and try 
to reach it unwatched by the herd? If 
she reaches it, shall we let her know that 
there may be some reward other than 
group-acclamation? If she fails to reach 
it, shall we let her find out her own 
shortcomings and face her failures, flat? 
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In short shall we grant her that privacy 
in which she may turn a search-light on 
herself? 

Into our minds rush all the terrifying 
words that are the catchwords of the 
psychoanalytic boom. No, we say. That 
way lie morbidness and brooding, shy- 
ness, ill-adjustment to the group, a sense 
of personal inferiority and all of its neu- 
roses and conditionings. She will grow 
up an egocentric. She will turn into an 
introvert. From the beginning let us 
teach her to externalize. The less she 
thinks about herself the better for her 
mental health. 

And because of this fear, more and 
more stress is laid upon the group and 
upon the child’s relation to the group; 
and as a natural result, more emphasis 
is placed upon the extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities. As a matter of fact I recently 
read through a school editorial that was 
enlightening. In it the editor-in-chief 
stated with an honesty that was com- 
mendable, that the value of the school 
lay not in the classes, but in the outside 
interests. By natural inclination, she had 
some taste for learning, but she had 
been so strongly inoculated with the 
social habit that never again was her 
mind likely “to be sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” 

Here, however, let us admit at once 
the valuable contribution made by mod- 
ern education. No lesson is so important 
as that which gives a child her first ink- 
ling of social behavior. No curriculum, 
divinely devised, could be so valuable 
as that education which teaches her not 
to interfere with others, but to take her 
place among them, to feel that she 
should and can contribute something 
to them, to take responsibility and carry 
it, to be a citizen of her small world. 
And in furnishing just this sort of ad- 
justment, the best of modern schools are 
at their best. 
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Certainly they show a marked im- 
provement over the old methods where 
lessons were learned by rote and recited 
parrot-fashion, where good deportment 
meant physical inactivity, where gym- 
nastics consisted of the briefest exercises 
done with dumb-bells, and where if a 
child did not make friends it was no- 
body’s fault. Surely in the modern 
school, a child—almost any child—can 
make her contacts easily and can thus 
acquire self-confidence and self-reliance 
that will fit her for her adult life. 

She could, that is, but for this fact. 
The group system of study and of play 
seems to have acquired the faults of its 
chief merit. While it teaches children to 
get on with other children, it does not 
teach the individual the self-initiative to 
start a task alone or the self-control to 
see it through alone to the proving point 
of her success or failure. Whatever her 
experiment brings is the applause of the 
crowd, not the inner satisfaction that 
comes from detached accomplishment. 
Whatever it fails to bring is attended 
not half so much by the self-realization 
that she has fallen short in her own esti- 
mation as that she will not win the 
plaudits of the crowd. 

As an illustration of my point, I 
should like to recount a visit which I 
made to a good progressive school. In 
a big, sunny carpentry room which had 
every tool that a master-carpenter might 
want, a group of children were busy 
constructing an ice-boat which, when it 
was finished, was to be the joint prop- 
erty of all. The assembling of the differ- 
ent parts was to come later. But at the 
moment, individual children, far too oc- 
cupied to notice me, were planing the 
hull, were sharpening the mast, were 
cutting out the sails, and binding them. 
At first the plan seemed ideal. The group 
was held together by a common inter- 
est which when it was worked out 
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should be of common benefit. Each of 
them had selected the task which she 
liked best and was thus expressing her 
own individuality. Moreover, when she 
struck a snag, some one was at hand to 
rescue her and start her off again. The 
sunny workshop provided a fine lesson 
in co-operation in which discipline was 
unnecessary. The girls were working at 
top speed. 

“But what does a child do,” I asked, 
“if she gets into difficulties by herself?” 

And the teacher’s answer was, “That 
almost never happens. There’s always 
some one around to help her out.” 

Well, in life there isn’t. There may be, 
of course; and because of that fact the 
joint work on the ice boat was most valu- 
able. It did teach the children how to 
stop their own work and give aid to 
others. It did teach them how to seek 
and to receive aid gracefully. But the 
flaw, as it seemed to me, was that the 
task was assigned as a group-task in 
which each child was continually bol- 
stered up by the sense of working for a 
common end, of having her interest sus- 
tained by the presence of others who 
were working too, by having others 
there to acclaim her speed and her efh- 
ciency, or, if she failed, to console her for 
her failure and to gloss it over. In this 
school, I could not discover that a single 
task was given that must be coped with 
in the discipline of solitude. In each case 
the individual child was held up by the 
group. 

In another good progressive school, 
I chanced to pay a visit during a period 
assigned to silent reading. A group of 
girls were on the fire-escape; others 
were sunning themselves upon the roof, 
others sitting on the porch. They were 
all quiet. They were reading, and it is 
probable that they were learning a sound 
lesson in concentration. But the signal 
fact was this. No one child had preferred 
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to go off by herself to read. I doubt even 
with the inclination if she would have 
dared to in the face of seeming “differ- 
ent.” But even had no one this desire, 
each member of the class was buoyed up 
by some one else beside her. Apparently, 
she could read happily only so long as 
some one else was under like compul- 
sion and was reading too. 

Now in actual adult life, there are 
many obvious tasks which must be put 
through alone, if at all. Nor is it solely 
creative work that demands solitude as 
the first requisite. Granted the continu- 
ous habit of a supervising teacher who 
is there to straighten out the snarls— 
granted the habit of dependence on a 
group, how and when are these modern 
children going to learn to close a door, 
to shut themselves in and other people 
out without the sense of grievance and 
injustice and helplessness? How at a 
long stretch are they going to concen- 
trate without support, to do their lonely 
best to think things out, to put through 
an arduous piece of work if they can put 
it through, to fail if they must fail. In 
other words, having relied for all of 
their school life upon the support of a 
group, how are they to learn to do with- 
out that prop and to stand on their own 
feet ? 

More serious still seems to me a com- 
ment upon the group system which I 
can contribute from my own experience. 
It so happens that English composition, 
which is the subject that I teach, cannot, 
apart from the school magazine or the 
literary club, be made a very social mat- 
ter. In writing a composition, a child is 
confronted by the fact that no one else 
can recall her own experience, can share 
her own reaction to it; that she must set 
down what she as an individual has 
thought and seen and felt. The words 
in which to put that experience are her 
own problem, and she is starkly up 
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against her power or lack of power. 
Now it so happens that I occasionally 
have a pupil who has a real gift at writ- 
ing and who cares for the exact and 
special phrase that shall convey her 
meaning. Seldom, I think, have I had an 
exceptionally gifted student and look- 
ed up her record that I have not found 
such comments from the other teachers: 
“Should be drawn more into the 
group.” “Too much of an individualist.” 
“Has no social feeling.” In short, that 
sense of detachment, of personal entity 
that is necessary for the writer, for the 
artist, for the musician, for any sort of 
thinker, marks off the rebels from shared 
thought and from the picnic thinking 
of a group. 

While the number of actually crea- 
tive minds is small, it is probable that the 
number of minds capable of thought 
and of drawing strength from thought, 
is large. Not so numerous as those 
which know no aftermath of reflection 
to the immediate stimulus of people, 
but numerous enough to warrant giv- 
ing them a modicum of tranquillity, of 
quiet, of reflection, of absence from the 
strain of interruption and of supervi- 
sion—from the strain of people. 

Provided, of course, that that modi- 
cum of tranquillity, of preoccupation 
with one’s thoughts is not morbid and 
unhealthy. What I should like to point 
out is that this unalleviated presence of 
people which may grow to be a habit, 
is dangerous and destructive too in an 
insidious way. 

In the first place, it may go too much 
against the grain. We teachers are now 
inclined to take the girl who is an ex- 
trovert as such, and, provided that she 
has a good working, though unimagi- 
native, mind, to be thankful for her. 
She will not give us any trouble. She is 
in everything, a friend of every one. 
As far as we can see she is headed to- 
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ward a normal, happy life. But we 
know that this would not be true if we 
deliberately detached her from the 
group, rendered her a solitary, forced 
her to deal solely with abstract and in- 
trospective subjects at which she was 
less capable than other students. We 
know that thus we should be giving her 
a sense of her inferiority. So, while in- 
ducing her to think as much as she can 
think, we rate her for her character, her 
sportsmanship, her leadership, her pop- 
ularity, and lay the least possible em- 
phasis upon her power and continuity 
and originality of thought. 

But, on the other hand, terrorized by 
the psychoanalysts, we attempt to force 
the introvert, the self-contained and 
reflective child into an external life 
that is unnatural to her. Not that she 
should not be started in a group and 
helped to make her personal contacts. 
But it may well be that she is not of the 
stuff from which we can make a good 
basket-ball player, a good student gov- 
ernment officer, an editor of the school 
paper, a club leader: a “mixer”; that the 
sole contribution which she can make 
to the group is that which her mind has 
achieved in solitude. Consequently when 
we make group achievement and above 
all group acclamation the sole test of ad- 
justment and success, we are foisting 
upon her a wrong sense of her inferiori- 
ty. Group thought is alien to her. Yes, 
but if she seeks a respite from it, she per- 
ceives that she is regarded as queer and 
different. Therefore she either rebels, 
withdraws, and goes off entirely on her 
own; or she wilfully destroys what 
need not have led to morbidness or ego- 
tism, the most real and constructive 
pleasure in the working of her mind. 

Personally, I am not sure that we 
have not gone too far even with the ex- 
troverts. Those of us who have visited 
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in the homes of children brought up un- 
der the new system of constant supervi- 
sion and companionship, know how per- 
petually these children, used to herds, 
are at hand or underfoot. It may be 
pleasantly. It may be that all they want 
is the comfortable sense of people near 
them. But it is not right or natural that 
they should care more for such actual 
physical presence and the grown-up 
talk which it entails, than for their own 
concerns and independent interests. 
They ought to want to be off about their 
own affairs, even though it means to be 
alone. Often the habit of society which 
we are instilling, results more unpleas- 
antly. The child who has been constant- 
ly supervised has no initiative, and, left 
with a holiday upon her hands, she fret- 
fully besieges every one with the ques- 
tion which she ought not to have to ask: 
“What shall I do now?” Moreover, that 
question met and solved, she shows her 
training by a further query, “Whom 
can I have in to do it with me? May she 
stay to lunch? Could she go to the mov- 
ies with me after lunch? Could she 
spend the night with me?” With the 
whole world to roam in, with more to 
do with than a child of thirty years ago 
could have imagined, she regards her- 
self as being punished, as being put into 
a solitary confinement, though it have 
no lock or walls, unless she may have 
some one to accompany her. As much as 
any child was ever afraid of the dark, 
she is scared of the society of her own 
self. 

This habit of society I am inclined to 
think is largely responsible for the fact 
that many students leave college after 
one or two years, and with no feel- 
ing of responsibility about a task left 
unaccomplished and with no convic- 
tion that they have turned their backs 
upon the opportunity for further intel- 
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lectual knowledge. If I ask them why 
they are going to college, their answer 
is that they want to know what college 
life is like, that it will be fun to meet 
girls who come from everywhere, that 
they want to room with So-and-so. Al- 
most never is college regarded by them 
as a place where, with not too much dis- 
traction, they may pursue some bent, 
some real intellectual interest which 
has been awakened in their school life. 
Those who leave without completing 
their four years are quite frank about 
their reasons for so doing. In the main 
the courses are “all right.” They have no 
complaint to make about the lecturers. 
But it all gets so stale. What gets so 
stale? The people. You discover, they 
say, that one class is exactly like another. 
In short, they are bored, not with the 
studies, because they never hoped to get 
enjoyment from the studies, but by the 
girls themselves. Laughable as were the 
old serious college days when a wo- 
man’s education was something to be 
fought for, those were the days when 
the desire for knowledge produced en- 
tities and characters whose differing 
convictions made them mentally inter- 
esting to each other. It was something 
that stirred curiosity to meet a person 
whose background was Brockton, Mass., 
and whose goal was Oxford. It was 
something to meet a person whose back- 
ground was one of sophistication and 
of luxury, but who meant to give her 
time and wealth to social service, to 
problems of labor and of immigration. 
It was something to meet a person who 
was headed for Johns Hopkins or for 
the University of Edinburgh. It meant 
still more to know that, at the time, such 
persons would let the world go hang if 
they could reach their destination. But 
when one has been an officer of student 
government or a class president in 
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school, it is not very interesting to meet 
a person who still has this aim, even if 
on a larger scale. Nor when one has 
been a captain in some branch of school 
athletics, is it very interesting to meet 
those whose aim is still the same in col- 
lege. Of course, there are exceptions, 
many of them. But by and large the 
group system does its work by making 
the physical associations with people and 
more people more interesting than one’s 
own mind or theirs. In a short time, un- 
less the individual imagination happens 
to be caught, a rare phenomenon, the 
girls decide that after all there is more 
variety at home. 

In addition, this over-stressing of the 
group system and of socialization would 
seem to be heading the children of to- 
day toward those very difficulties which, 
without self-resources and self-reliance 
without a fearlessness toward solitude, 
are so hard to deal with in middle life. 
If supervision and continual society help 
to tide the adolescent over morbidness 
and brooding, they may, since they grow 
by what they feed on, lead directly to- 
ward the mental crashes that come later. 
Take any community, and what is it 
marked by if not by the club-car, the 
country-club, the reading club, even the 
Rotary club, by whatever gathering pre- 
vents the adult from having to be alone 
with his own thoughts? It is not only 
that to be alone has come to be consider- 
ed as marking a person queer, differ- 
ent, unpopular, but it has come to be as 
difficult a feat for the individual as 
breaking off the habit of drink or of 
narcotics. Society is the prescribed seda- 
tive for the waking hours. In one read- 
ing club I know of, each woman was 
supposed to read a book and prepare a 
paper for discussion. Almost inevitably 
came the excuse that friends had called 
her up for tea or to make a fourth at 























bridge, and that she had been unable to 
make the time for preparation. And 
never came the facing of the fact that 
she had used anything as an excuse not 
to have to be alone. 

When the habit of people merely as 
people gets to be so strong, we only need 
to look around to see what happens: 
restlessness, the breaking down of con- 
sistency and continuity and hence of 
one’s own aim, the frantic desire for 
amusement in a crowd, the physical ex- 
haustion that comes from that amuse- 
ment, the desire for talk that consists of 
gossip and of happenings, the frantic 
clutch for youth that meant more out- 
ward attractiveness and hence more pop- 
ularity, the loss of human dignity, and 
hence the disintegration of a personality 
through the lack of accomplishment, 
and the peace of mind which accom- 
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plishment can bring. And in the forties 
and thereafter it is the introverts who 
have the best of it. To have faced the 
fact that life is solitary has this much ad- 
vantage, that it helps a person to come 
through on the best terms with one’s 
self. It is such people who have reckon- 
ed long ago with the childish feelings 
of slight and grievance and envy when 
they are left out of anything. It is the 
extrovert who shows the blind, the child- 
ish, the fatuous emphasis upon inclu- 
sion. It is he who seeks pathetically after 
people with less and less the sense of 
selectiveness about his company, with 
less and less the confidence that his pres- 
ence is desired by them. If, moreover, he 
does actually come a nervous cropper, it 
is he, with no self-resources, whom the 
psychoanalyst or nerve-specialist finds 
most difficult to rebuild. 













Loneliness 
By Srantey M. Morrat 


I HEAR your voice, my love, and understand, 

Our words are few. A smile, a half reply, 

You nod your head, or lift expressive hand,— 
How well we know each other, you and I! 

As well as two in love can ever know, 

Who whisper in the night, and laugh with morn, 
And sense unspoken thoughts before the slow 
Inception of the words. But yet forlorn, 

We know we are alone in mind and heart, 

As mute, as gesturing, as leafless trees, 

Or like two lights on distant rocks apart 

That flash together over empty seas. 

Ah love, we know each other, you and I, 

As well as any two who live and die. 
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J. E. B. STUART 


Il Harper's Ferry—Stuart's First Appearance 


BY JOHN W. THOMASON, JR. 


Captain, U. S. Marine Corps 


The fascinating story of Jeb Stuart by the Marine Corps officer who wrote 
“Fix Bayonets!” now swings to his part in the capture of John Brown at Harpers 
Ferry and to the outbreak of the Civil War. From his army post in Kansas, he 
works himself back to Virginia against the active Union opposition encountered 
in St. Louis. And the stage is set for the appearance on the scene of war of one of 

the most glamourous military figures the world has ever known. 


cross Charleston Harbor, the morn- 
A ing of 12 April, 1861, three bat- 
teries opened on Fort Sumter, 
where the United States flag flapped in 
the lazy sea-wind above Major Bob An- 
derson and seventy-odd coast artillery- 
men. When the news came to Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, it was night, and 
there followed extravagant rejoicing. 
The iron cannon of the Fayette Artillery 
Company, in battery on Shockoe Hill, 
fired a salute of one hundred guns, and 
they rang all the bells. 

The Virginia Convention, sitting in 
Richmond since February, and pre- 
dominantly Unionist in sentiment, had 
up to this time voted down, or otherwise 
headed off, every plunge toward seces- 
sion. Now it had Lincoln’s call for 75,- 
000 troops, Virginia’s quota, 8,000, to 
force the seceded States back into the 
Union. Immediately all parties, Union- 
ists, Moderates, Ultra-secessionists, coa- 
lesced, only Jubal Early persisting in 
forlorn fight for adherence to the Fed- 
eral Union. Lincoln’s call to arms drove 
Virginia into the arms of the Confeder- 
acy. Late at night, on 17 April, the con- 
vention in secret session passed the Or- 
dinance: 

“The people of Virginia recognize the 
American principle, that government is found- 
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ed on the consent of the governed, and the 
right of the people of the several states of this 
union for just cause to withdraw their asso- 
ciation under the Federal Government, with 
the people of other states, and to erect new gov- 
ernments for their better security; and they 
will never consent that the Federal Power, 
which is in part their power, shall be exerted 
for the purpose of subjecting such states to the 
Federal Authority.” 


There was hardly a conception, 
among the people, of the superiority of 
the North in resources and potential 
power. Very few Southerners—al- 
though among these few were Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis and some thoughtful men 
who had seen the North and gauged its 
temper and measured its strength—be- 
lieved that war would follow secession. 
Of course, when you examined the cen- 
sus returns, there were more people up 
there; but quality—not quantity—is 
what counts in a horse-race, said the lo- 
cal wise men. It was widely considered 
that those Yankees, with their amusing 
President, were men of business and 
would not fight beyond the marts of 
trade. And, if they did, the very niggers 
in the field knew that Europe couldn’t 
get along without cotton. In the unlike- 
ly event that help was needed, England 
and France, hindered in their vital trade, 
would be right over, with ships and 
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men. This last was a fatal illusion, ob- 
scuring vision in the high places of the 
South to the very end of the war. And 
the States went out, joyously. 

“Virginians, to arms!” bawled the 
Richmond Enquirer. “For the 3rd time 
in 241 years you are called on to take up 
arms in defense of your homes against 
the invasion of the foe!” Thus, to the 
24th of April. On the 23d Governor 
Letcher had named his Advisatory 
Council, Judge Allen, Colonel Smith 
(of V. M. I.), Captain Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, late U. S. N. 

In the State Library at Richmond 
there are files on files of correspondence 
for the last days of April and the month 
of May, handled by Governor Letcher 
and this council. The tough rag paper is 
yellowed and the ink a little dim, but the 
clear longhand script is perfectly legible. 
Every sort of person wrote. People sent 
in petitions, testimonials, appreciations, 
complaints, addresses, and declarations 
of patriotism, and canny commercial 
propositions. On each document are in- 
dorsed the date of receipt and the action 
taken or action deferred. 

Among them there was a letter from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pannill Stuart, born a 
Pannill of Pittsylvania, widow of the 
late Archibald Stuart of Augusta, and 
kin to the Letchers of Rockbridge, to 
solicit an appointment in the Virginia 
State forces for her son, Lieutenant 
James Ewell Brown Stuart, formerly of 
the 1st United States Cavalry Regiment, 
who had resigned from the Federal 
army and was now hastening to Vir- 
ginia from his last station in the Terri- 
tory of Kansas. 

In due time Lieutenant Stuart report- 
ed in Richmond, having resigned his 
United States commission, and he was 
named major of infantry in the Virginia 
State forces on 6 May. Virginians are 
never so occupied that they cannot take 


time to recall the past, and men remem- 
bered the young cavalry officer who had 
a part in the suppression of the John 
Brown raid a year and a half before. In- 
deed, there was a report that it had been 
Stuart’s sword which cut down old 
Osawatomie at Harpers Ferry. This de- 
tail was not true, as Stuart himself de- 
clared then and afterward, but it was his 
first appearance on the Virginia scene, 
and the story is worth telling. 


J. E. B. Stuart, in 1859, was a lieuten- 
ant in the 1st United States Cavalry 
Regiment, stationed in Kansas Terri- 
tory. That year he obtained a six months’ 
leave of absence and took his family 
back to Virginia, visiting his people 
around Abingdon and Saltville and 
Laurel Hill. On 5 October of that year 
the General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church met in Rich- 
mond, and Lieutenant Stuart, to whom 
church matters were always of first im- 
portance, attended the convention as a 
lay delegate. At the end of the second 
week in October he went up to Wash- 
ington to call on the Secretary of War. 
He had invented and patented an im- 
proved device for attaching the cavalry- 
man’s sabre to the belt, and he was at- 
tempting to sell the patent to the War 
Department. On Monday, 17 October, 
he was waiting for an interview in the 
anteroom of the Secretary. 

In the late summer of this year a gim- 
let-eyed old party who gave his name as 
Smith had leased a farm in western 
Maryland, a few miles from the Potomac 
River at Harpers Ferry, where the im- 
portant United States arsenal was lo- 
cated. The fact-had occasioned no com- 
ment. Mr. Smith, or Captain Smith, as 
people called him, had given out that he 
was going to make a crop, after the 
habit of the region. Sunday night, 16 
October, 1859, this Smith, with some 
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twenty men, whites and negroes, a num- 
ber of Sharpe’s rifles, and a selection of 
cutlasses and pikes, had appeared in 
Harpers Ferry about the time that the 
citizens were proceeding home from 
church and going to bed. They had also 
cut the telegraph wires. There were no 
soldiers attached to the arsenal, and 
Harpers Ferry was a small town, and 
the raiders quickly had possession of it. 
Details of the force went out into the 
country and dragged citizens from their 
sleep, bringing them in as hostages. 
Among these hostages was Colonel 
Lewis Washington, a grandnephew of 
George Washington. When Monday 
morning came the local militia began to 
assemble, and there was some shooting. 
The raiders, who had first established 
themselves in the armory, were driven 
out of it and took refuge in the stout, 
windowless stone house on the arsenal 
grounds, in which the fire-engines and 
hose-carts were stored. Some of them 
were killed, and some citizens. 

In the afternoon the news, relayed 
through Frederick and Baltimore by off- 
cials of the railroad, reached Richmond. 
The first bulletin was: “There is trouble 
of some sort at Harpers Ferry. A party 
of workmen have seized the Govern- 
ment Armory.” This was amplified by 
the next: “The men at Harpers Ferry 
are not workmen. They are Kansas Bor- 
der Rufhans, who have attacked and cap- 
tured the place, fired upon and killed 
several unarmed citizens, and captured 
Colonel Washington and other promi- 
nent citizens of the neighborhood. We 
cannot understand their plans or ascer- 
tain their numbers.” Governor Wise of 
Virginia was roused from his siesta to 
read these messages, and he at once tele- 
graphed orders to Colonel John Thomas 
Gibson, of Charlestown, which is a few 
miles west of Harpers Ferry, to raise the 
militia infantry in the region, and simi- 
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lar orders to Colonel Robert W. Baylor, 
commanding the 3rd Regiment of Mili- 
tia Cavalry. He himself called out the 
Richmond regiment and prepared to ac- 
company them to the scene by special 
train. Incidentally, the local troops were 
already out and swapping shots with the 
raiders—at long range—and Maryland 
militiamen were crowding down to the 
river from the north. 

The news reached Washington a little 
earlier than it came to Richmond. Dur- 
ing the forenoon, while Lieutenant 
Stuart waited for his interview, one came 
out of the Secretary’s office, and asked 
him if he would take an important note 
over to Lieutenant-Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, who was then at his home, Arling- 
ton, on leave from his command in 
Texas. A forward-looking youngster 
would be eager for any contact with the 
admired staff captain of General Scott, 
the officer who was regarded as the com- 
ing man in the army, and Stuart took the 
envelope and rode out through George- 
town and across the Potomac with it. 
What he carried was the order for Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lee to proceed by spe- 
cial train to Harpers Ferry and suppress 
the disorder reported at that place. Stu- 
art, who heard of it for the first time (it 
was not made public in Washington un- 
til afternoon), asked and obtained per- 
mission to go along with the Lieutenant- 
Colonel as aide. They left Washington 
by special train at five o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

In the meantime, there being no sol- 
diers available, Chief Clerk Walsh of 
the Navy Department had gone at noon 
to the marine barracks, and ascertained 
from the officer of the day that there 
were ninety marines at hand. These 
were ordered out by the Secretary of the 
Navy, “furnished with a proper number 
of ball-cartridges, ammunition, and ra- 
tions, and...two howitzers and 
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schrapnel” and placed aboard the 3.30 
train, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Israel Green, U. S. M. C. Green’s 
orders were to report to the senior army 
officer present at Harpers Ferry, if there 
was an army officer there, and otherwise 
to “take such measures as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary to protect the 
Arsenal and other property of the United 
States.” At Frederick the marines were 
ordered to wait at Sandy Hook—a mile 
short of the Ferry—for Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Lee, and at ten o’clock Lee and Stu- 
art came up, and the force marched 
across the bridge and entered the armory 
grounds. It had grown dark, and the 
Virginia militia had the engine-house 
closely surrounded. They were relieved 
by the marines, and drew off to a dis- 
tance. At daylight Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee directed Green to form a storming 
party, with a second party to support it. 
The howitzers had been left on the cars. 
Orders were given to the marines not to 
fire, for the safety of the hostages penned 
up with the raiders. There is a story that 
Lee, as a courtesy to Virginia, offered 
the militia the honor of going in after 
them, but that the militia declined, on 
the ground that some of their friends, 
the hostages, might be hurt by them, 
and they couldn’t bear the idea. Gover- 
nor Wise was scathing in his remarks 
about his militia afterward. 

At 6.30 o'clock, in the misty October 
morning, Lee sent his aide forward with 
a note to the men in the engine-house. 
If they came out and surrendered, wrote 
Lee, their lives would be protected, and 
they would be held in safety for such 
disposition as the proper legal authori- 
ties saw fit to make of them. Otherwise 
the marines would come in and get 
them. Stuart was directed to present this 
note, and to take the answer—yes or no. 
He was not to parley. The marines cov- 
ered the rear of the engine-house, which 


had no exit, and the storming parties— 
twelve leathernecks to each, Green’s big- 
gest men—stood in readiness at the front, 
at forty yards’ distance. Lee sat on a 
horse under a tree, near by, and Green 
walked a little way forward with Stu- 
art: they aranged that, if the men inside 
refused to give themselves up, Stuart 
was to jump aside and wave his hat, 
and the marines would come on the 
run. 

The engine-house was perhaps thirty 
by thirty-five feet, longer than deep. 
Large double doors opened from the 
front of it, with stone abutment between 
them. The doors were of massive oak 
construction, iron-bound and studded 
with metal. Inside, a fire-engine habitu- 
ally stood behind each door, and the 
hose-cart in the centre, behind the abut- 
ment. Stuart approached the door on the 
right. It opened a little, and a gimlet- 
eyed old fellow, whom Stuart recog- 
nized perfectly as Osawatomie Brown 
of Kansas, held a cocked carbine on him 
and received the note. No; he would not 
surrender, but he had a counter-proposi- 
tion, and he proceeded at length to set 
it forth. He and his men were to be al- 
lowed to come out; to be given a speci- 
fied start on the pursuit—Stuart jumped 
away from the door and waved his hat. 
Green says it was a feathered hat, of a 
type afterward famous. 

The marines, in dark-blue frocks, 
with sky-blue trousers and white belts, 
and armed with sledges from the armo- 
ry, came at the double, and thundered 
mightily against the door, without ef- 
fect. Inside, they fired with carbines 
through the door, and the powder smoke 
seeped out around the edges of the tim- 
bers. A long, heavy ladder lay on the 
ground in front of the engine-house, 
and Green cried to his men to take that 
ladder and batter with it. They caught it 
up, ran back, dashed it against the door; 
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ran back, and assaulted the door again. 
At the second blow the right-hand sec- 
tion broke in, low down, and the tim- 
bers splintered upward. Green, who 
stood with Stuart between the doors, 
dived through the opening, his sword 
in front of him. Inside, the place was 
full of smoke: Green thinks that old 
Brown had just emptied his carbine, and 
was reloading, and so he passed safely. 
No other of Brown’s party seems to have 
fired. Green ran to the right of the en- 
gine at the door, passed behind it, and 
came to the centre of the enclosure, by 
the hose-cart, where Colonel Lewis 
Washington was standing. Colonel 
Washington was a man of serene habit. 
He gave Lieutenant Green a clasp of the 
hand, for they were acquaintances, and 
he said, “Hello, Green.” And he added, 
“This is Osawatomie—” indicating a 
kneeling figure, dim in the smoke, a 
pace to the left. In those quick seconds 
while Green doubled around the en- 
gine, old Brown had been in action: the 
first two marines who followed their 
officer through the hole were down, one 
shot through the belly and the other 
through the face. Green saw “an old 
man kneeling with a carbine in his 
hand, with a long gray beard falling 
away from his face, looking quickly and 
keenly toward the danger that he was 
aware had come upon him”—and he 
slashed powerfully at that old man’s 
head. He missed the head, for Old 
Brown dodged, but the blade bit deeply 
into the neck at the base of the skull, and 
as Old Brown, stunned, rolled sideways, 
Green thrust, and a leather strap on Old 
Brown’s chest took the point, and the 
light-dress sword bent almost double. 
Now the marines were through the 
smoke and over the fallen men, and they 
bayoneted one fellow skulking under 
the engine, and pinned another against 
the rear wall, so that they died. And 
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Lieutenant Green ordered them “to spill 
no more blood.” 

Presently Old Brown lay on the grass 
outside, and the men with him were all 
dead, or prisoners, and the hostages were 
liberated. Colonel Lewis Washington 
was a fastidious man, and he had been 
without toilet facilities in the engine- 
house, and he delayed to draw his kid 
gloves over his unwashed hands before 
he would come to pay his respect to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lee. They moved 
Old Brown on a mattress to the jail at 
Charlestown, and Governor Wise, ar- 
riving that day, saw him in prison, and 
has recorded his admiration of his cour- 
age, quite aside from his reaction to Old 
Brown’s politics and ambitions. “He was 
the gamest man I ever saw.” And the 
governor likened his attitude then to a 
“broken-winged hawk, lying on his 
back, with a fearless eye, and his talons 
set for further fight, if need be—” There 
was no exultation over him, when he 
was received from the Federal forces by 
Virginia, or at his trial, or at his hang- 

The next day Old Brown, recovered 
from the shocks of his wounds, talked 
freely to the governor, and to the mili- 
tary officers, and to the newspaper per- 
sons who had rushed more lately to the 
scene. He came, he said, on a Christian 
mission ; he was a man of good will. He 
desired not to harm anybody, but to free 
an oppressed people. He dwelt at length 
on the purity of his motives and on his 
high inspiration, and said that he was 
justified in all his acts. Lieutenant Stuart 
listened, and he was the only man pres- 
ent who could identify Old Brown as 
the Osawatomie Brown of Bleeding 
Kansas, for out there he had ridden, 
with Colonel Sumner’s cavalry, to liber- 
ate certain victims of Osawatomie on the 
troubled Kansas marches, and had met 
him in the section where mayhems, ar- 
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sons, and murders, with attendant horse- 
theft and nigger-stealing, had marked 
him in abolition circles as a rising man. 
He said now, “But, Captain Brown, 
don’t you believe the Bible?” 

To this Old Brown returned no an- 
swer. He remarked, looking at Stuart, 
“I believe that the major, here, would 
not have been alive but for me. I might 
have killed him, just as easy as I could 
kill a mosquito, when he came in, but 
I supposed that he came in only to re- 
ceive our surrender. . . .” And he add- 
ed that he called surrender, as loud as he 
could, before the marines attacked him, 
and that they killed his people and 
wounded him after they had given up. 
This Lieutenant Green denied in all its 
details. . .. Colonel Washington left no 
written evidence. But Green reported, 
and Stuart wrote immediately to his 
mother. All other testimony must be 
hearsay. 

And Old Brown spoke to them again, 
looking up from his mattress with his 
hard, pale, killer’s eye, to the governor 
of Virginia, and the marine, and the 
brown-bearded cavalryman, and the 
militia officers, and the craning report- 
ers: “I claim to be here in carrying out a 
measure I believe to be perfectly justifia- 
ble, and not to act the part of an incen- 
diary or a ruffian—but, on the contrary, 
to aid those suffering of a great wrong. 
I wish to say, further, that you had bet- 
ter, all you people of the South, prepare 
yourselves for a settlement of this ques- 
tion. It must come up for settlement 
sooner than you are prepared for it, and 
the sooner you commence that prepara- 
tion the better for you. You may dispose 
of me very easily: I am nearly disposed 
of now; but this question is still to be 
settled—this negro question, I mean. 
The end is not yet.” 


So, in material effect, the assault on 


Virginia by Old Brown, Old Osawat- 
omie, Old John Brown, Captain Smith, 
was a moderately bloody failure. He 
freed no slaves at all. Colonel Washing- 
ton’s negroes, a batch of whom he seized 
when he took the Colonel, refused to 
participate in the defense of the engine- 
house. Others fled from him; none rose 
to join him. He accomplished the death 
of a few citizens, a free negro employed 
by the railroad, and a United States ma- 
rine. He died, himself, at the end of a 
rope, and his followers suffered with 
him. The dead were buried, and remem- 
bered as the dead are, with appropriate 
emotions, and the glaziers of the armory 
replaced the broken glass in the win- 
dows of the government buildings, and 
artificers repaired the shattered door of 
the engine-house at Harpers Ferry, and 
Governor Wise told them at Richmond 
that something drastic would have to be 
done about the militia: they were too in- 
efficient, and in Colonel John Thomas 
Gibson’s whole regiment there were not 
more than one hundred serviceable mus- 
kets. But the echoes of the affair rever- 
berated monstrously. 

Virginia, and the South after her, took 
the riot and the ensuing trials at Charles- 
town with surprising calm. There was 
a vast excitement in the North. The 
Southerners presently learned, with 
shocked incredulity which turned to 
anger, that old Brown was rather wide- 
ly regarded, up there, as a man of con- 
secrated life: in effect, a martyr. From 
New Hampshire came the voice of a 
minister of the Gospel, at a meeting for 
prayer on the day of the hanging at 
Charlestown: old Brown “died for right- 
eousness’ sake!” A New York paper de- 
clared, on the exchange desks of South- 
ern editors, “That gallows’s as glorious 
as a cross!” The South became very an- 
gry indeed. Old Brown, to them, meant 
servile insurrection, and men remem- 
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bered Nat Turner in Southampton 
County. It appeared that these North- 
ern people, furiously vociferous, at the 
extreme applauded, and at the mean 
did not condemn, the fomenting of a 
slave uprising in a peaceful, unoffend- 
ing sister State. They were out to free 
the slaves at any cost in blood and tears. 
And slaves were property, like horses 
and land and cattle,and whether a man 
owned any or not—most Southerners 
owned no slaves and never expected to 
—what Virginia did about it was not the 
affair of Massachusetts. The South be- 
gan to regard the ties which bound it to 
such people as undesirable and actively 
dangerous. Old Brown, being well dead 
at Charlestown, became a national issue: 
who is not with us is against us! The 
part he played in the elections of 1860 
would have gratified him immensely. 
He worked powerfully in the minds of 
men, North and South, and he was more 
effective, dead, than he had ever been in 
all his stammering and futile life. 

You conceive that Lieutenant Stuart 
had fine tales to tell when he went back 
to duty at Fort Riley, and he told a story 
well. The officers in those far places had 
their news from home infrequently, and 
there was time to examine from every 
angle, to discuss and digest, each budget 
of letters and papers before the next one 
came. Yet it does not appear that politi- 
cal talk had much part in the life of the 
army posts. A man’s politics, if he had 
any, were those of his section. Rawle’s 
“Constitutional Law,” the text-book 
studied by that generation at West Point, 
enunciated clearly the doctrine of state 
sovereignty, and no reasonable person 
questioned it. When disunion began to 
be mentioned, increasingly in 1860, the 
impression prevailed throughout the 
Army and Navy that an officer’s course 
of action would properly be guided by 
the action of his State. In the meantime 


the superior man attended to his regi- 
mental duties, formulated measures for 
his own conduct, and carefully refrain- 
ed from critical utterances against the 
honest convictions of his brother offi- 
cers. 

On 18 January, 1861, Stuart wrote his 
brother, William Alexander Stuart, a 
citizen of Saltville, Va.: “Events are 
transpiring so rapidly, that furnish us 
so little hope of perpetuating the Union, 
that I feel it incumbent upon me to tell 
you my course of conduct in such a con- 
tingency. Of course, I go with Virginia, 
whether she be alone, or otherwise.” He 
was sure, he went on, that a large mili- 
tary force would be required for some 
time by the State, and he thought he 
might raise in Wythe County a legion 
(200 men) of cavalry, or a battery of 
light artillery, himself as commander. 
The influence of Governor Letcher, his 
kinsman, would doubtless be helpful, 
and he wanted his brother to be looking 
around for men and horses. 

By that time five States had left the 
Union, and most of the regular officers, 
native to these States, had resigned and 
gone home. Stuart dealt with the matter 
in a paragraph, and proceeded to tell his 
brother about the temperance speech he 
made in Fort Wise, Christmas, “which 
gained me great eclat among the officers 
and soldiers—there are 4 the command 
Sons of Temperance; they had a grand 
procession and ovation. I had only a few 
days’ notice and spoke 20 minutes. . . .” 
All his life Stuart was a temperance 
man, and of that more hereafter. 

His wife, the daughter of Colonel 
Philip St. George Cooke, was at Fort 
Riley with her father, and her two chil- 
dren with her, for the winter. In Febru- 
ary Stuart applied for sixty days’ leave 
and went down to join them, leaving 
Wise about 1 March. He wrote his broth- 
er: “At Fort Riley, . . . I will quietly 
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and calmly await the march of events.” 
A few days later, from Fort Riley, he 
wrote: “The moment she [Virginia] 
passes the ordinance of secession, I will 
set out immediately for Richmond and 
report in person to Gov. Letcher, unless 
I am certain that my services would be 
more needed at some other point in the 
State.” (In this sentence, the final word 
was written “South,” but he scratched it 
out and made it “State.” “If no war en- 
sue upon Virginia’s secession, I will quit 
the army, and if I can obtain no desira- 
ble position in her regular army, I will 
resign and practice law in Memphis, 
Tennessee. I am a captain now, by the 
vacancies which have already occurred 
in the army, but I would rather be a 
private in Virginia’s army than a general 
in any Army to Coerce her. . . . Colo- 
nel Cooke will, I think, become a Mis- 
sourian, in the event of disruption, as he 
is perhaps more identified with that 
State than any other. . . .” He thought 
the Federal Government should “with- 
draw its troops on the secession of a 
State, so depriving that State of any fur- 
ther protection by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for which sole purpose the troops 
were stationed within her limits. . . .” 
And he concluded: “I am making very 
small calculations on my realizing any- 
thing out of my Captaincy, and I am 
looking forward with considerable cer- 
tainty to resignation.” 

He was twenty-eight years old in the 
month just passed. He had entered West 
Point at the age of seventeen, in 1850, 
and he had no ambitions outside the 
profession of arms. In his six years of 
service he had done well; his colonel 
in his first regiment, the Mounted Rifles, 
had officially reported him as an officer 
of unusual promise. He had been one 
of the hand-picked lot posted to the 1st 
and 2d Cavalry regiments, which were 
formed by Jefferson Davis when he was 


Secretary of War and officered by the 
élite of the army. A. S. Johnston and 
Sumner were their colonels; Joseph E. 
Johnston and Robert E. Lee their lieu- 
tenant-colonels. The majors were Emo- 
ry, Sedgwick, Hardee, and Thomas; and 
McClellan, Hood, Kirby Smith, Sackett, 
Stoneman, Bayard, Fitzhugh Lee, and 
Lomax were among the company ofh- 
cers. Almost every officer in these regi- 
ments, from the second lieutenants up, 
rose to high command in the war. With 
the Southern officers leaving, those who 
remained in the service were certain of 
their future, of promotion, and of op- 
portunity. And Stuart was married, his 
wife was the daughter of Colonel Cooke 
of the United States Dragoons, and he 
was dependent on his pay. It is not on 
record that he hesitated, when the time 
came for decision, or ever considered 
any action other than the one he took. 
He was on a leave status when the news 
of Virginia’s secession reached Kansas. 
He mailed his resignation and took the 
road to Virginia, with Flora Stuart and 
his boy and girl. His establishment was 
not elaborate and he owned no slaves. 

Travelling down the Missouri to St. 
Louis, the Stuarts found the city in an 
uproar, with Union sentiment distinctly 
on top. The Federal Government was 
accepting the resignations of Southern 
officers and allowing them to proceed at 
will, but in St. Louis and elsewhere 
through the border States unpleasant 
and effective restraints were being laid 
upon secessionists. Lieutenant Alexan- 
der, returning from San Francisco to 
Georgia, by way of steamer to New 
York, was obliged to take the cars to 
Kentucky, and cross that frontier. Cadet 
John Pelham, West Point ’61, started for 
Alabama by the western route, and was 
obliged, in New Albany, Ind., to give 
out that he was a courier of General 
Scott’s: that relieved him of immediate 
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arrest, but did not get him out of dan- 
ger, and a pretty Union girl, who melted 
at his blond elegance, rowed him across 
the river from Jeffersonville to Ken- 
tucky under pretense of a boat ride. 
Otherwise, he thinks he would have 
been confined. Stuart spent several anx- 
ious days in St. Louis before he could 
get off, by boat and stage and rail, to the 
East. He had investments in St. Louis 
amounting to $6,000, no small sum in 
that day, which he was forced to leave 
behind. It was a trouble to him, for there 
was always a certain Scotch thrift in his 
anxiety for the support of those depen- 
dent on him. 

There accompanied him, from Riley, 
his wife’s brother, Mr. John R. Cooke, 
Harvard ’55, who elected to follow his 
brother-in-law out of the Union and 
who would become an able and respect- 
ed brigadier of the Confederacy. He 
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fought through all the great Virginia 
battles and took five heavy wounds, and 
lived after Appomattox to raise a family 
in Richmond; and he would, after twen- 
ty years, become reconciled to his father 
in a meeting at the Willard Hotel in 
Washington. But Colonel Philip St. 
George Cooke, although he was born a 
Virginian, did not become a Missourian. 
He held with his dragoons, and was very 
soon a brigadier-general of United States 
cavalry. A little more than a year later 
Stuart’s horsemen were snatching at his 
father-in-law’s outposts, behind Fitz- 
John Porter’s flanks on the Peninsula. 


Commissioned major of infantry by 
Governor Letcher on 6 May, 1861, Stuart 
was ordered to Winchester, where Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston was whipping 
into shape the Confederate Army of the 
Shenandoah. 


“The Ride Around McClellan,” one of Stuart’s most famous ex- 
ploits, revealing his character and his spirit, the story of a great 
adventure, appears in the July ScrieneEr’s. 


The Son 


By Marx Van Doren 


Fatuer, though his hand in yours 
Be very warm and small 

And pull you on to pleasant places, 
Father, let it fall. 


As often as it reaches up, 

Wrap it round again. 

Give all it takes; but when it loosens 
Be you ready then. 





Go not with it beyond the road, 
Into the April field; 

The fingers now that you defend 
Will hold another shield, 


A flawless mirror to the flowers; 
But you will look, and only 

See a common stalk standing 
Blown upon and lonely. 

















Drawing an analogy from Constitutional 
history, Mr. Lunt sees 
significant straws in the wind 





The Rising Tide of Prohibition 
Repeal 


BY DUDLEY CAMMETT LUNT 


“In a government by the people everything 
must yield sooner or later to the will of the 
majority."—Henry Cabot Lodge, Introduc- 
tion to the “Federalist.” 


ECENTLY the press has teemed with 
R accounts of the hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives on a great na- 
tional issue. This is the first time in over 
ten years that public cognizance of that 
issue has been taken by a Congressional 
Committee in open session. Neverthe- 
less during the decade of noble experi- 
mentation there has accumulated be- 
hind closed doors considerable material 
for the consideration of judiciary com- 
mittees. An examination of the resolu- 
tions that have been so referred discloses 
some startling indications. In the light 
of the history of the existing amend- 
ments to the Constitution they reflect 
clearly a definite trend toward the early 
possibility of a popular adjudication of 
this issue in the form of the proposal for 
ratification of an amendment of our or- 
ganic law. 
The Eighteenth Amendment became 
a part of the Constitution upon the 16th 
day of January, 1919. In every year since 
that time save 1920 there have been in- 
troduced in Congress one or more 


amendments designed to effect either its 
repeal or a substantial modification of 
its purview. At the present time their 
total is forty-four. This is four more 
than were introduced in a similar period 
during the crusade to write national pro- 
hibition into our organic law. In point 
of fact it is a larger number than those 
offered from 1900 to 1917, when that 
amendment was finally proposed to the 
States for ratification. The straws are 
definitely in the wind. 

The process by which our organic law 
may be formally amended has been 
neatly termed a safety-valve for the es- 
cape of public opinion. An examina- 
tion of the history of the proposals of 
the existing amendments discloses three 
indicative conditions. These amend- 
ments have ordinarily been the result 
of wide-spread popular agitation over a 
considerable period of time. These up- 
heavals have taken place at definite 
stages in our history. And finally the 
amendments introduced in Congress are 
an index to the course and intensity of 
the movement. The curve of the rising 
tide may in some degree be plotted. 

Article V, wherein the amending 
process is outlined, is the shortest article 
save one in the Constitution. Within the 
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confines of less than a hundred words is 
the solution of one of the most difficult 
problems that confronted the Federal 
Convention. That problem was to carve 
out a procedure which would secure to 
the document the degree of stability 
necessary to its existence and yet which 
would permit of its alteration when the 
unforeseeable exigencies of the future 
so demanded. The idea of the provision 
for the amendment of a once-written 
constitution is purely American. Its 
first appearance was in the Pennsylvania 
Frame of Government in 1683. 

Two modes exist by which amend- 
ments may be formally proposed. With 
one everybody is familiar. Congress by 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses may 
propose an amendment. This is known 
as the “legislative” mode. Action there- 
under rests in the discretion of Con- 
gress. The other method is termed the 
“convention” mode. It is initiated by 
the State legislatures. They may make 
applications to Congress to call a con- 
vention which shall propose amend- 
ments. When two-thirds of the State 
legislatures have so acted, Congress no 
longer has any discretion in the matter. 
A convention must be called. 

The proposal is but half the process. 
The amendment becomes effective only 
upon ratification “by the Legislatures of 
three fourths of the several States, or by 
Conventions in three fourths thereof, as 
the one or the other Mode of Ratifica- 
tion may be proposed by the Congress.” 
Thus the manner of ratification like- 
wise lies in the discretion of Congress. 

It is a curious thing that the States 
have not utilized the convention mode 
more frequently. It has been almost uni- 
versally employed in the revision of 
State constitutions. The Federal Con- 
stitution itself came into being by a se- 
ries of steps which is precisely analogous 
to that method. That applications for 
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conventions were anticipated at the 
time is apparent from the language of 
Alexander Hamilton. In discussing Ar- 
ticle V in the Federalist papers he said: 
“We may safely rely on the disposition 
of the State legislatures to erect barriers 
against the encroachments of the na- 
tional authority.” 

This opinion may well have been 
founded upon the action of several of 
the State conventions called for the pur- 
pose of ratification of the Constitution. 
The fact that that document contained 
no Bill of Rights underlay the strong 
opposition to its adoption. In the ma- 
jority of the conventions the issue— 
shall the Constitution be ratified ?—re- 
solved itself into the further question as 
to whether it should be accepted with 
precedent or with subsequent amend- 
ments. Under the leadership of John 
Hancock, the Massachusetts conven- 
tion had been the first to go on record 
with a ratification coupled with the pro- 
posal of specific amendments. The con- 
ventions in other States took similar ac- 
tion. The amendments thus proposed 
reached a total of one hundred and 
twenty-four. Moreover, the First Con- 
gress had been sitting less than a month 
when there were presented to it the reso- 
lutions of the legislatures of New York 
and Virginia, which made applications 
for a convention. Thereafter James Mad- 
ison offered the resolutions which were 
ultimately embodied in the first ten 
amendments which are _ popularly 
known as the Bill of Rights. 

A decision of the Supreme Court gave 
rise to the next amendment. In Chis- 
holm vs. Georgia, that body held that 
a State might be sued by a citizen of an- 
other State. Two days after that decision 
was handed down an amendment which 
denied this exercise of the judicial power 
was introduced in the Senate. Similar 
amendments had been urged in the 














First Congress and during the Rhode 
Island Convention. After the decision 
resolutions embodying a demand for 
the change appeared from three of the 
States. The amendment as it stands 
was proposed by Congress in 1794 and 
ratified in 1798. Soon thereafter the Jef- 
ferson-Burr embroilment in the presi- 
dential election of 1800 gave cause for 
the Twelfth Amendment. Preceding its 
final proposal there are of record fifteen 
resolutions, seven of which were made 
in the halls of Congress and the remain- 
der appear in resolutions of State legis- 
latures presented to that body. 

Then for sixty years the Constitution 
remained without formal alteration. 
The history of the Reconstruction 
Amendments is well known. Suffice it 
to say in this regard that the precedent 
attempts both in the legislative and the 
convention mode number well into the 
hundreds. After these came another 
lapse of forty-three years. 

It is from the experience that lies in 
back of the adoption of the last four 
amendments that there may be gath- 
ered the data that is indicative with ref- 
erence to the agitation for the repeal of 
the great American Thou Shalt Not. 
They were adopted within the confines 
of the decade between 1910 and 1920. 
And with the exception of the Seven- 
teenth the popular demand for the 
change dates back less than a generation 
from the present time. Moreover, they 
have all been subject to the ratification 
of three-fourths of forty-eight States 
and amid conditions akin to those which 
now exist. Neither of these factors per- 
tain to a consideration of the earlier 
amendments. 

Commentators upon the amending 
process have usually been impressed 
with the difficulties attendant upon the 
successful operation of this constitution- 
al procedure. The computation of the 
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numbers of the obstinate minority who 
may enslave their clamoring brethren 
is a frequent and unenlightening tabu- 
lation. In discussing the Reconstruction 
Amendments Professor Dicey has re- 
marked that “nothing short of impend- 
ing revolution” would be effective to 
bring about further amendment. Wood- 
row Wilson used similar language 
when he said that “no impulse short of 
the impulse of self-preservation, no 
force less than the force of revolution, 
can nowadays be expected to move the 
cumbrous machinery in Article V:” Let 
it be noted that these remarks were 
made before the militant minorities in 
favor of national prohibition and wo- 
men’s suffrage had demonstrated how 
the legislative mode might be utilized 
for the expression of their desires. 

Women’s suffrage takes first place. 
The first resolution relative thereto was 
introduced in Congress in 1866 by Mr. 
Brooks of New York. Three years later 
two national organizations, the Nation- 
al Women’s Suffrage Association and 
the American Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, came into being, and in that 
year, 1869, four resolutions were pre- 
sented in Congress. A hiatus occurred 
between 1872 and 1878, but from that 
time until 1911 from one to four such 
propositions were introduced during 
each Congress. Then coincident with 
the spread of the movement in the States 
the numbers began to rise, reaching a 
total of twenty-four proposals during 
the Sixty-fifth Congress. The amend- 
ment was finally proposed by Congress 
in the first session of the next Congress 
on June 5, 1919. All told, a total of one 
hundred and eighteen attempts had 
been made. 

Although the movement for local 
prohibitory legislation dates from the 
late forties, national prohibition in the 
shape of a constitutional mandate was 
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not urged until 1876. A Mr. Blair, of 
New Hampshire, sponsored the first 
idea for a noble experiment. The sub- 
sequent attempts were extremely spo- 
radic until 1913, there having been of- 
fered up to that time but nineteen reso- 
lutions. Doubtless the work in the field 
kept such organizations as the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the 
Anti-Saloon League thoroughly occu- 
pied. It was Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
of Spanish-War and the sinking-of-the- 
Merrimac fame, who started the ball 
rolling with his resolution on Decem- 
ber 4, 1911. Prior to that time there had 
been but one other resolution until one 
searches back of the turn of the century. 
Hobson kept his ball rolling. During 
the next Congress, the Sixty-third, four- 
teen such resolutions were introduced 
and he sponsored nine of them. The en- 
suing two terms of Congress show 
eleven and thirteen attempts before the 
Prohibition Amendment was finally 
proposed on December 17, 1917. A total 
of fifty-seven attempts had been made. 
Preceding the final proposal of the 
Sixteenth Amendment the four terms of 
Congress, from the Fifty-eighth to the 
Sixty-first inclusive, saw three, three, 
seven, and six resolutions relative to in- 
come taxation respectively. With respect 
to the popular election of senators em- 
bodied in the Seventeenth Amendment, 
the analogous figures run from eight to 
thirteen and then thirteen to eighteen. 
Furthermore, in contradistinction to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, one or more 
resolutions proposing the other three 
changes were offered yearly with negli- 
gible exceptions from 1900 on. A com- 
parison of these figures lends color to 
the assertion that the Prohibition 
Amendment resulted from a wave of 
hysteria abetted by able political man- 
agement. 
In the history of the agitation against 


what the French are pleased to call the 
“régime sec,” the record discloses several 
indicative facts. The first of the forty- 
four proposals was made by Mr. Hill of 
New York. His resolution, which in- 
volved direct repeal, was introduced on 
May 19, 1919. This was just over four 
month after ratification. Before the 
amendment became effective in 1920, 
two other resolutions appeared. These 
three make the total in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. The next two terms of Con- 
gress saw the same number introduced 
in each. Then the figure leaps. There 
were twelve in the Sixty-ninth and four- 
teen in the Seventieth Congress. Dur- 
ing the current Congress there have been 
nine resolutions brought forward. As- 
suredly, the tide is rising. 

These various proposals lend them- 
selves to a general classification. Direct 
repeal takes the lead with a total of 
fourteen resolutions. Then come ten in- 
volving referendum on either the entire 
question or the legalization of beers and 
wines. There have been six the effect of 
which would be to make State legisla- 
tion supreme; five define alcoholic con- 
tent, or, what is tantamount to the same 
thing in view of the figures prescribed, 
legalize wines and beers; four purport 
to regulate rather than prohibit, both 
with and without local option; and 
three look to the establishment of a 
dispensary system. The purpose of the 
remaining two has eluded investigation. 
Certainly, here is plenty of material for 
judiciary committees to ponder. 

These proposals have all been made 
pursuant to the legislative mode. What 
of that direct action on the part of the 
States which proved so effective in the 
establishment of the Bill of Rights? The 
legislature of Wisconsin alone has acted. 
Last year its application for a constitu- 
tional convention was laid before the 
Senate twice and before the House 
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once. It was received without comment 
and then achieved the dubious publicity 
of the columns of The Congressional 
Record. 

In interesting contrast is the action of 
the First Congress when the first of such 
applications came before it in 1789. It 
was presented with a resolution that it 
be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole. A debate ensued on the question 
of the propriety of referring such a mat- 
ter to any committee. Madison arose and 
made the point that so to do “would 
seem to imply that the House had a 
right to deliberate upon the subject,” 
which he conceived did not exist in any 
event. He then pointed out that it was 
beyond the power of Congress to de- 
cline complying once applications had 
been received from two-thirds of the 
State legislatures. Guided by these re- 
marks, the House ordered that the ap- 
plication be entered at large on the jour- 
nals and the original be deposited in the 
archives of Congress and carefully pre- 
served. 

An application similar to these arose 
out of a popular referendum held in 
Nevada in 1926. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if this manner of proceeding fits into 
the four corners of the requirements of 
Article V according to a decision of the 
Supreme Court. In Hawke vs. Smith, 
which was decided in 1920, it was held 
that an amendment to the Constitution 
could not be validly ratified by the use 
of the referendum. In view of this deci- 
sion it is difficult to regard the Nevada 
application as anything more than a 
mere expression of popular opinion. 
The friends of the cause might well give 
heed to this angle of the problem which 
is presented by the convention mode. 
At the time that the Seventeenth 
Amendment was finally proposed by the 
Sixty-second Congress there were before 
that body applications for a constitu- 
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tional convention from the legislatures 
of twenty-nine States, all of which had 
been presented pursuant to the express 
terms of Article V. Applications from 
three more States would have removed 
the issue from the halls of Congress into 
the hands of a Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The effect of this Damocletian 
sword must have been powerful. 

It is not to be denied that attempts 
have been made to repeal other amend- 
ments. However, apart from the Twelfth 
Amendment, which would inevitably 
be altered by almost any proposed 
scheme as to presidential elections, the 
efforts have been either sporadic or dis- 
tinctly sectional. The repeal of that por- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment 
which calls for decreased representation 
in Congress when suffrage rights are 
denied has been sought by Southern 
members of Congress. Likewise their 
resolutions have been aimed at the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. The majority of 
these attempts were made by one senator 
and two representatives, all of whom 
represented Southern States. This is in 
direct contrast to the current agitation. 
The forty-four resolutions have been 
sponsored by three senators and twenty- 
one members of the House of Represen- 
tatives. The States represented by these 
gentlemen range from Massachusetts to 
Missouri and from Michigan to Mary- 
land. They are ten in number. If there 
be included those in which the voice of 
the opposition has been effectively voiced 
by the method of referenda, the total 
rises to fourteen. 

Believe it or not, as suits your senti- 
ment, the record contains definite indi- 
cations of an early conclusion. The time 
is approaching when this issue of nunc 
est bibendum will, in the homely 
phraseology of the trial lawyer, go to the 
country in the form of a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States. And when and if this 
comes to pass the most certain method 
of ascertaining the will of the majority 
of the people on such a question is pro- 
vided for in Article V. And that is to 
say by ratification by conventions in 
the several States. This has been pro- 
posed by two of the resolutions now 
pending in Congress. An undefiled re- 
action would be the result for the very 
simple reason that the delegates to such 
conventions would be elected directly 
by the people in the various States with 
reference to a single and explicit issue. 

Resolutions introduced in Congress relative 
to the following amendments since December 
4, 1899: 
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CONGRESS 
Fifty-sixth 
Fifty-seventh 
Fifty-eighth 
Fifty-ninth 
Sixtieth 
Sixty-first 
Sixty-second 18 I 
Sixty-third 14 9 
Sixty-fourth Ir I 
Sixty-fifth 13 24 
Sixty-sixth 13 
Sixty-seventh 
Sixty-eighth 
Sixty-ninth 
Seventieth 
Seventy-firs-—Current Congress to 
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Tranquillity 


By JoHN Frazier VANCE 


On, man will live 
A tempered life: 

He’ll build a house, 
And take a wife, 


Get him children, 
Get him gold— 


Get possessions 
Manifold. 


Sleek he'll be, 

And quite secure, 
And charitable 
To the poor. 


Friends will put, 
When he is dead, 

A granite marker 
At his head. 


And he will lie 
Serene below, 

For how—poor devil— 
Can he know 


What is now 

Too late to learn: 
Life is but 

A torch to burn. 
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Presenting for the first time in a general magazine the work 
of one of the most talented of the new American writers. 


His milieu is the New England of to-day. 





Two Stories 


BY ERSKINE CALDWELL 


A Very Late Spring 


ARY JANE knew Dave was up to 
some kind of mischief, but to 
save her soul she could not find 

out what it was. Dave had been acting 
queerly for more than a month. He was 
nervous and restless when he came in 
the house and she had a hard time mak- 
ing him finish his meals. Dave said he 
was just not hungry, but Mary Jane 
knew that was not the real reason. He 
was up to some kind of mischief. 

Dave blamed it all on the weather. 
Here it was the last of April and almost 
the first of May, he said, and it was 
still winter. There should have been a 
thaw three or four weeks ago, but in- 
stead there were nineteen inches of snow 
and ice on the ground and the ther- 
mometers never went above the twen- 
ties. And it looked like more snow right 
then. 

Mary Jane reminded him of the win- 
ter three years before when the spring 
thaw did not come until the first week 
in May. She said she was certain the lake 
ice would break up almost any day. 

Mary Jane could not see how the 
weather had anything to do with the 
way he was acting. 

Instead of getting over his restlessness 
Dave got worse. When he came home at 
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night after working all day in the lum- 
ber-mill he wanted to go out again be- 
fore he finished eating supper. There 
was a dance at the Grange hall every 
Tuesday night, and the moving pictures 
every Friday night, but there was no 
place to go during the rest of the week. 
Mary Jane went to the pictures on Fri- 
day nights and to the dance whenever 
there was one, and the other evenings 
she was in the habit of staying at home 
and doing her lace work. Dave wanted 
to go somewhere every night now. 

“Why can’t you sit by the fire and read 
the newspaper like you used to do, 
Dave?” she asked with her worried 
frown that he had once liked so much. 

“I want to go somewhere,” was his an- 
swer. It was the same answer each time 
she asked him. 

She placed supper on the table and 
Dave sat down in his chair. 

“You act like a twelve-year-old boy, 
Dave,” she stated accusingly. “You used 
to want to stay at home when I wanted 
to go to the dance or the pictures at the 
Grange hall. Now you want to go off 
and leave me by myself every night. 
What makes you so restless lately?” 

“Maybe the winters are getting 
worse,” he mumbled to himself. “I wish 
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A VERY LATE SPRING 


I lived out in California or down in 
Florida, where they don’t have to put up 
with snow and ice half the whole year.” 

Mary Jane gave up trying to talk to 
Dave. Every time she asked him what 
made him so restless at night he always 
cursed the winters and said he was go- 
ing where there were none. It did no 
good to try to talk to him. Dave did 
not pay any attention to her. He was al- 
ways thinking about something else. 

Two days later there was a four-inch 
snowfall. It began snowing about eight 
o'clock in the morning just after Dave 
went to the lumber-yard. By six o’clock 
that night it had almost stopped, but 
there were four inches of it on the 
ground—on top of the nineteen inches 
already there. 

Mary Jane waited all day for night to 
come. Not because she wanted it to 
come, but because she dreaded it more 
than anything in the world. She knew 
Dave would come home cursing the 
winters and snow. And then before he 
was half-way through supper he would 
get up and want to go somewhere. She 
knew exactly what he would say about 
It. 

Just as she knew he would do, that 
evening Dave stopped eating in the mid- 
dle of his meal and got up from the 
table. She watched him go to the next 
room for his hat and put on his macki- 
naw. Then he went to the hall and put 
on his heavy shoes. When he did that 
she could stand it no longer. She ran to 
him. 

“Where are you going, Dave?” 

‘Tm going out to walk around 
awhile,” he said nervously. “I’m going 
out. I'll be back after awhile.” 

Dave went out the door and closed it 
behind him. She could hear the crunch 
of the snow under his feet while he 
walked down the path to the road. 
When he got there the sound stopped. 
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She knew he was walking in the deep 
snow and cursing about the winters. 

After the dishes had been washed and 
the kitchen put in order Mary Jane went 
to the next room and sat down in front 
of the fire. She had been doing a lot of 
thinking for the past two weeks or more, 
and the more she thought the more un- 
easy she became. There was something 
that disturbed her. She could not help 
thinking about it because every time 
Dave got restless and went out it made 
her think about it all the more. 

She had been doing a lot of thinking 
lately about the school-teacher the Max- 
wells were boarding. The teacher had 
been living there all winter, but Mary 
Jane had not seen her until about the 
middle of January. The girl was too 
young to teach school and she was too 
pretty to live in the village. Her name 
was Flora Dunn. She remembered 
when Dave told her. He said she was not 
much more than seventeen or nineteen 
years old. That was all he said about her, 
but ever since then Mary Jane had been 
thinking a lot. The teacher who was 
there the year before had been asked not 
to come back because she put too much 
coloring on her face. The Dunn girl was 
not like that. She was so young she was 
pretty without coloring. 

Mary Jane suddenly sprang up and 
put on all her heavy clothes and went to 
the barn and hitched the horse to the 
sleigh. When that was done she care- 
fully took off all the harness bells. She 
had enough to distract her without hear- 
ing a lot of tinkling little bells on the 
horse. And besides, she did not want the 
bells on to-night, anyway. She took the 
bells off and laid them on the carriage 
seat. 

She drove down the road past the 
Maxwells’ house. Then she drove up and 
down in front of the house six or seven 
times. She stopped by a tree the last time 
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and hitched the horse to it. After that 
she walked up and down the road to 
keep warm. 

After waiting twenty minutes in the 
road Mary Jane saw Flora go up-stairs 
to bed and turn out the light. In two 
minutes a figure came from the house 
and through the snow to the road. Mary 
Jane knew it was Flora. She was certain 
of that. 

While she waited beside the horse and 
sleigh Flora crossed the road and went 
down the hillside toward the cannery 
at the lake. Mary Jane followed her 
across the snow. There was no moon 
visible, but the clouds were so thin the 
moon gave enough light to enable her 
to follow Flora. 

When Flora reached the cannery she 
opened the unlocked door and went in- 
side for a few minutes. Then she came 
back and stood in the doorway, looking 
out over the lake as though she expected 
somebody to come across the ice. 

Mary Jane waited beside a tree. Pres- 
ently she could hear a low whistle out 
on the lake somewhere, and almost in- 
stantly followed an answering whistle 
from Flora. Mary Jane waited. She 
knew it was Dave walking across the ice 
on the lake. And she knew he was com- 
ing to the cannery. 

Dave came across the ice and went up 
the steps to the cannery door. Flora 
stepped back inside just as he came up, 
and Mary Jane could not see what they 
were doing. She lost no time in getting 
tothe cannery. Then cautiously she went 
up the steps. The door had been closed 
but not locked. She opened it easily with- 
out a sound. Dave and the girl had light- 
ed a candle and put it on the peeling- 
table. The light it gave was not strong 
enough to see everywhere inside, but she 
could easily distinguish Dave and the 
girl. They were whispering together in 
the corner behind the boiling-tubs. 


A VERY LATE SPRING 


Mary Jane slammed the door and 
reached for a piece of rope she saw hang- 
ing on the wall. 

“Who is that?” she heard Dave’s anx- 
ious voice. 

Flora screamed. 

Mary Jane ran across the cannery floor 
to the corner. She slashed Dave’s face 
with the rope and struck Flora around 
her legs. 

“For God’s sake, Mary Jane,” Dave 
pleaded, when he recognized her face in 
the candle-light. “Mary Jane, please 
don’t do that!” 

“So you got tired of waiting for win- 
ter to pass, didn’t you?” she shouted at 
him. “The winter made you restless, 
didn’t it?” 

She stung him again and again with 
the rope across his face and shoulders. 
She did not hit Flora again. 

Flora clung to Dave’s arm and would 
not leave him. Mary Jane got more 
angry when she saw Flora hanging onto 
Dave. She drew back to strike the girl, 
but Dave jerked the rope from her hand. 

“What’s the matter with you, Mary 
Jane?” he shouted. “You stop trying to 
hurt her!” 

“You shut your mouth, Dave! I’m go- 
ing to teach her a lesson so she'll never 
bother a married man again as long as 
she lives!” 

Dave caught her arms and held her. 
As soon as he touched Mary Jane she re- 
laxed and almost fell to the floor. 

“If you'll promise not to see Dave 
again I won’t tell on you,” she said to 
Flora. “But if you don’t promise I'll take 
both of you up to the house and tell the 
Maxwells exactly where you were and 
what you were doing. If I did that you'd 
have to leave your school to-morrow— 
and anyway you'll have better sense 
than to apply for this same school again 
next year, won’t you?” 

“I promise,” Flora begged. “I prom- 
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ise I won’t see him again! Please don’t 
tell Mr. Maxwell, or anybody!” 

“Well, we’re going home now,” Mary 
Jane said. “Come on.” 

They walked up the hill to the road. 
Dave walked in front, Mary Jane be- 
hind him, and Flora last. When they 
reached the road Flora ran to the house 
without looking back. 

“Come on home, Dave,” Mary Jane 
said. 

She led him to the horse and sleigh. 

Neither said a word while they rode 
through the village. At the barn Dave 
unhitched the horse while Mary Jane 
went in the house. 


The Mating 


E was coming . . . he was com- 
H ing . . . God bless him! he was 

coming to marry her . . . com- 
ing all the way from Minnesota! 

Trembling, breathless, Marjorie read 
the letter again and again, holding it 
desperately in the ten fingers of her 
hands. Then at last, her eyes so blurred 
she could no longer see the handwriting, 
she placed the letter against the bareness 
of her breasts where she could breathe 
into it all the happiness of her heart. 
All the way from Minnesota he was 
coming . . . coming all that great dis- 
tance to marry her! 

The letter’s every word, every mark 
of careless punctuation, was burned un- 
erasably on her memory. The thought 
of the letter was like a poem running 
through her—like the chill of sudden 
warmth—fragments of lines repeating 
themselves like the roar in a furnace- 
pipe. 

His letter was not a proposal of mar- 
riage, but he did say he liked the way 
she looked in the picture she sent him. 
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When Dave came in the room Mary 
Jane was looking at something in the 
almanac. Dave pretended not to be in- 
terested in what she was doing. 

“Dave,” Mary Jane said, handing him 
the almanac opened at the month of 
April. “Dave, the almanac says there’s 
going to be a big spring thaw in north- 
ern New England beginning the 2oth— 
and to-morrow’s the 2oth. Did you know 
that P” 

“Where does it say that?” he asked 
anxiously, taking the almanac and hold- 
ing it so the light could fall on the print. 
“Does it say we're going to have the 
spring thaw to-morrow, sure enough?” 


of Marjorie 


And why would he be coming all the 
way from Minnesota if he did not in- 
tend asking her to be his wife? Surely 
he wanted her. 

Marjorie had a picture of him, too. 
She could actually feel the untiring 
strength of the lean muscles stretching 
over his face to the chin. Her fingers 
stole over his face excitedly, filling her 
with passion for the man with whom 
she would mate. He was a strong man. 
He would do with her as he pleased. 

Surely he would like her. He was a 
mature man, and men who are mature 
seek beauty of soul and body when they 
marry. Marjorie was beautiful. Her 
beauty was her youth and charm. He 
wrote Marjorie that her eyes and her 
face and her hair were the loveliest he 
had ever seen. And her body was beau- 
tiful, too. He would see that when he 
came. Her slender limbs were cool and 
firm like the young pine trees in win- 
ter. Her heart was warm and eager. He 
would like her—surely he would. 


Should she please him, and should he 
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want her, and naturally he would when 
he saw her, Marjorie would give him her 
soul. Her soul would be her greatest gift 
to him. First she would give him her 
love, then her body, and at last her soul. 
No one had ever possessed her soul. But 
neither had her body or love been pos- 
sessed. 

He had written frankly in all his let- 
ters. He said he wanted a wife. It was 
lonely, he said, living alone in Minne- 
sota. Marjorie was lonesome, too. She 
had lived the long five years since her 
mother’s death alone. She understood. 
She had always been lonesome. 

Marjorie was ready for love. She was 
twenty-four. Her arms and legs were 
cool and firm like the young pine trees 
in winter. Her breasts and lips were 
warm and soft, and her breath was like 
the November winds that blew across 
the lake through the pines and firs. Mar- 
jorie was ready for love. Her lips were 
soft and her body was firm. 

Marjorie prepared a room for him 
and waited his coming. She laundered 
the linen sheets and pillow-cases three 
times. They were soft like her lips and 
the fibre was impregnated with the odor 
of pines like her breath. She dried the 
linen each time on the limbs of the fir 
trees and ironed them in the early 
morning while they were still damp 
with the pine-scented morning air. 

The day of his coming Marjorie was 
awake long before the sun rose. The sun 
rose cool and swift. 

Before laying out the new clothes she 
would wear for him, she ran to the room 
and patted the pillows and smoothed 
the coverlet for the last time. Then hur- 
riedly she dressed and drove to the de- 
pot nineteen miles away. 

He arrived on the noon train from 
Boston. He was much larger than she 
had expected him to be, and he was 


much more handsome than she had 
hoped. 

“Are you Marjorie?” he asked huski- 
ly 


“Yes,” Marjorie answered eagerly. 
“I am Marjorie. You are Nels?” 

“Yes,” he smiled. “I am Nels.” 

Marjorie led Nels to the automobile. 
They got in and drove away. Nels was 
a silent man, speaking crisply and in- 
frequently. He looked at Marjorie all 
the time. He looked at her hands and 
face intently. She was nervous and self- 
conscious under his uncommitting scru- 
tiny. After they had gone several miles 
he placed his arm across the back of the 
seat. Only once or twice did Marjorie 
feel his arm. The bumpy roads tossed 
them both as the car sped across coun- 
try. Nels’s arms were as strong and mus- 
cular as a woodsman’s. 

Late that afternoon Marjorie and Nels 
walked down through the wood to the 
lake. There was a cold, icy wind out of 
the northeast and the lake rose and toss- 
ed as if a storm were upon it. While they 
stood on a boulder at the lakeside watch- 
ing the waves a sudden gust of wind 
threw her against his shoulder. Nels 
braced her with his steel-like arms and 
jumped to the ground. Later she showed 
Nels the ice-house and pointed out to 
him the shed where the boats were 
stored in winter. Then they walked 
home through the pines and firs. 

While Marjorie prepared supper, Nels 
sat in the parlor smoking his pipe. Sev- 
eral times Marjorie ran to the open door 
for a hurried glimpse of the man she 
was to marry. The only motion about 
him was the steady flow of tobacco- 
smoke boiling from the bowl of his 
pipe. When the meal was ready, Mar- 
jorie quickly changed her dress and call- 
ed Nels. Nels enjoyed the meal before 
him. He liked the way she had pre- 
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pared the fish. Her skin was so hot she 
could not bear to press her knees to- 
gether. Nels ate with full appetite. 

After Marjorie had hastily carried the 
dishes to the kitchen, she again changed 
her dress and went into the room where 
Nels sat by the fireplace.They sat in si- 
lence until she brought him the album 
and showed him the pictures. He looked 
at them silently. 

All through the evening she sat hop- 
ing he would soon take her in his arms 
and kiss her. He would later, of course, 
but she wanted now to be in his arms. 
He did not look at her. 

At ten-thirty Nels said he would like 
to go to bed. Marjorie jumped up and 
ran to his room. She turned back the 
pine-scented covers and smoothed the 
pillows. Bending over the bed, she laid 
her flushed cheeks against the cool soft 
linen. Suppose she should hide in the 
bed and Nels found her there—what 
would happen? Tearing herself away, 
she went back into the room where 
Nels sat silently by the fire. 

After Nels had gone to his room and 
closed the door behind him Marjorie 
went to her own bedroom. She sat down 
in a rocking-chair and looked down 
upon the lake. It was after midnight 
when she got up and undressed. Just be- 
fore retiring she tiptoed to the door of 
Nels’s room. She stood there several 
minutes listening intently. Her fingers 
touched the door softly. He did not hear 
her. He was asleep. 

Marjorie was awake at five. Nels came 
into the kitchen at seven while she pre- 
pared breakfast. He was freshly clean, 
and under his loose tweed suit she all 
but felt the great strength of his body. 

“Good morning,” he said. 

“Good morning, Nels,” she greeted 
him eagerly. 

After breakfast they sat in the parlor 
while Nels smoked his pipe. When he 
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finished smoking he stood up before the 
fireplace. He took out his watch and 
glanced at the time. Marjorie sat hushed 
behind him. 

“What time does the train go to Bos- 
ton?” he asked. 

With stilled breath she told him. 

“Will you take me to the train?” he 
asked her. 

She said she would. 

Marjorie immediately went into the 
kitchen and leaned heavily against the 
table. Nels remained in the parlor refill- 
ing his pipe. Marjorie ran toward the 
parlor several times, but each time she 
turned back when she reached the door. 
She wanted to ask Nels if he were com- 
ing back. She picked up a plate and it 
crashed to the floor. It was the first piece 
of china she had broken since the morn- 
ing of her mother’s death. Trembling, 
she put on her hat and coat. Of course he 
was coming back! How foolish it was to 
think he would not! He was probably 
going to Boston to get some presents for 
her. He would come back—of course 
he would! 

When they reached the depot, Nels 
held out his hand. She placed her hand 
in his. It was the first time his skin had 
touched her skin. 

“Good-by,” he said. 

“Good-by, Nels,” she smiled at him. 
“T hope you enjoyed your visit.” 

Nels picked up his travelling-bag and 
started toward the waiting-room. 

Marjorie’s arms and legs had the 
numbness of death in them. She started 
the motor uncertainly. He had not said 
he would come back! 

“Nels!” she cried desperately, gripping 
the automobile with bloodless fingers. 

Nels stopped and turned around fac- 
ing her. 

“Nels, you are welcome to come back 
any time you want to,” she begged un- 
ashamed. 
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“Thank you,” he replied briefly; “but 
I’m going home to Minnesota and I'll 
not be back again.” 

“What!” she cried, her lips quivering 
so violently she could barely make them 
speak for her. “Where are you going?” 

“To Minnesota,” he replied in a 
phrase. 

Marjorie drove home as fast as her 
car would take her there. As soon as she 
reached the house she ran to Nels’s 
room. 

In Nels’s room Marjorie stood by the 
side of the bed and looked at the crum- 
pled sheets and pillows with tear-blinded 
eyes. With a sob she tore off her clothes 
and threw herself between the sheets 
where Nels’s body had lain. In her arms 
she hugged the pillows and dampened 
them with her tears. She could feel his 


THIS FRAILER WOUND 


body against hers. She kissed his face 
and held her lips for him to kiss. 

It was night when she got up from 
the bed. The sun had gone down and 
the day was over. Only the cool clear 
twilight was left to shadow the room. 

Throwing a blanket around her 
shoulders Marjorie jerked the sheets 
and pillow-cases from the bed and ran 
blindly to her own room. She opened 
the cedar chest and carefully folded the 
crumpled sheets and pillow-cases. She 
laid the linen in the chest and dragged it 
across the room. 

Marjorie turned out the light and lay 
down between the sheets of her own 
bed. 

“Good night, Nels,” she whispered 
softly, her fingers touching the smooth 
lid of the cedar chest at her side. 


This Frailer Wound 


By Maryorte ALLEN SEIFFERT 


ABsENCE is the tomb 


From which incredibly you rise, and here 


Incarnate, reappear 


Within the four walls of this room. 


Sharper than frost 


Your beauty is etched upon my brain .. . 


You come again, 


Nothing is changed or lost. 


I know that love, swifter than light, cuts deep; 
It is a mortal wound I keep, 


(But that was long ago. . 


. it does not pain). 


Beneath the impalpable dust, the stealthy death 

That wheeling seasons lift, let drift 

Over the heart, nothing is changed. You are here again .. . 
The blade strikes home and cuts only my breath. 
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With the present extraordinary interest in abnormality there is danger that 
all forms of originality may be regarded as signs of perversion, to the detri- 





ment of countless innocent persons. How can we best meet a situation 
which threatens to lead us to a new witchcraft hunt? An honest statement 
of a serious problem which must be faced. 





Demoniac Possession 


BY JUANITA TANNER 


witchcraft, to be a person of origi- 

nality. Witches as a rule were surely 
ignorant or insane old women, no wiser 
than their accusers. But it is easy to im- 
agine the dread suggestion of a broom- 
stick arising at any exhibition of out-of- 
the-ordinary intelligence or even inde- 
pendence of action. 

For the horror of witchcraft lay in its 
being something that was popularly be- 
lieved in but not popularly understood. 
Witchcraft might be anything and any- 
thing might be witchcraft; all that was 
known of it was that it was evil. 

We have outgrown belief in witch- 
craft as such. But the horror of an un- 
known evil has reappeared among us; 
has even—oddly enough in New Eng- 
land—reached the authorities who keep 
watch and ward over public virtue, has 
inspired the bandying about of forbid- 
den books and the even wider circula- 
tion of alarmed whispers. 

When the first suggestion of witch- 
craft appeared it was no doubt the part 
of common sense to laugh it off, but 
when it persisted it became the task of 
sensible people to reason it out of exist- 
ence. And so with the modern terror of 
what is referred to with bated breath as 
perversion or homosexuality. Once it too 
might be safely disregarded by intelli- 


ik must have been hard, in the days of 
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gent people. But the situation is chang- 
ing. 

Some time ago an American woman 
who had been educated abroad illus- 
trated her objection to foreign schools 
by a story of her own school days in 
France. She had, it seems, been through 
a distressing experience culminating in 
the death of a friend, and was not un- 
naturally in a state of nervous disquiet. 
Another girl, out of decent human sym- 
pathy, spent the night with her; only to 
have Madame the head of the school 
burst in with dire threats of disgrace 
and expulsion at the breaking of a rule 
which forbade even sisters to occupy the 
same room. 

To American ears the story of this 
hullabaloo seems, or did seem, well- 
nigh incredible. To us the idea of ac- 
cusing two innocent schoolgirls of mis- 
conduct under the circumstances is ap- 
palling. We feel, and rightly, that the 
evil lies in its suggestion; it is in the 
mind of the schoolmistress that we see 
perversion. And we may plume our- 
selves that we are not as other countries 
in these matters, remembering old-fash- 
ioned American boarding schools where 
double rooms and even double beds were 
an experience held uncomfortable and 
inconvenient but otherwise quite harm- 
less. But we are not quite as we were. 
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Last winter a New York public-school 
teacher was describing to a group of wo- 
men friends her efforts to tell a story to 
her class. “I tried,” she said, “to get 
through without once using the word 
fairy, but I simply couldn’t manage to 
avoid it entirely.” 

Another woman with an executive 
job permitting her to hire her own ste- 
nographer reported ruefully at a lunch- 
eon that she just knew she’d gone and 
hired “one of those queer ones.” Asked 
why, she said in significant tones that 
the new addition to her staff wore a 
coat and blouse of masculine cut and 
had a low-pitched voice. 

If the vocabulary of childhood is 
being corrupted and then Bowdlerized, 
if the apparel of industrial workers is 
criticised because of the same sort of 
fear that haunted the mind of the 
French schoolmistress, it seems we are 
not so immune as we might have hoped. 
Perhaps we are even at the point where, 
as with other fears which cannot be 
laughed off, the case must be reasoned 
out. 

We fear perversion because we do not 
understand it; as with witchcraft, we 
have an uneasy feeling that it may be 
anything and anything strange may be 
perversion. While the ordinary mind 
may be willing enough to leave genuine 
abnormality to the experts and confine 
itself to gossip about its friends when 
they seem a little queer, it lacks the 
knowledge necessary even to make a 
clean distinction between the manners 
and the morals of the case. 

Though psychology has pointed out 
a connection between incest and exces- 
sive parental affection, and though com- 
mon sense teaches the connection be- 
tween ordinary heterosexual immorali- 
ty and excessive sex-consciousness, we 
are able in these instances to distinguish 
clearly enough between the act and the 
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attitude. While a Behaviorist shudders 
at a mother’s overfond caress of her son, 
the average person, even if conscious of 
the psychologist’s attitude, feels no su- 
perstitious aversion. Even the moralist 
who detests immoral sex-intercourse 
usually tolerates a certain amount of 
ordinary love-making. 

But the idea of perversion, old as it is 
in world-history, was news to many of 
this generation, and when enlightened 
by psychologists or by their friends who 
had “read psychology” or been to a lec- 
ture they believed the worst. “You've 
seen little girls walk with their arms 
twined around one another at recess? 
Well!” So one excited young lady bent 
on proving that “Perversion is all around 
us” illustrated her point. And so she 
and her sort apply to minor affections 
the term meant for more serious afflic- 
tions, exactly as if they whispered of the 
sentimental mother not “Silly smother- 
love” but “Ah! Incest!” 

Ignorance breeds vulgar curiosity, and 
such curiosity as to physical details prob- 
ably accounts for much of the normal 
person’s abnormal interest in perversion. 
The cure in this case is obviously read- 
ing enough about the subject, in dis- 
passionate scientific sources, to discover 
at least that the most unattractive as- 
pects of perversion have not been un- 
known to oversexed “normality.” 

But exactly as only a small part of the 
danger of witchcraft was in the basic 
idea that a witch was a woman who had 
carnal communion with a physical dev- 
il, so the physical details of perversion 
are negligible in the present panic. The 
witch’s hypothetical commerce with the 
devil was unimportant compared with 
the actual queerness of her mind, and 
the queerness of her mind was unim- 
portant compared with the errors of her 
accusers. 

In the case of perversion we are all 
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subject to error until we learn the dif- 
ferences between genuine abnormality, 
causeless immorality and innocent di- 
vergence from the usual. 

Cases of genuine abnormality are 
hardly described with fairness by the 
word perversion, which implies a more 
or less deliberate divergence; for those 
who have never been normal can hard- 
ly be said to turn from normality. They 
are more accurately described as inverts, 
if they are subject to sex-attraction in a 
sense opposite to its usual application, or 
as intermediates if they are actually in- 
dependent of sex-attraction. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why they should be 
the object of any particular fear or re- 
pulsion merely because they are not nu- 
merous. Indeed, shrinking from the 
“naturally” abnormal argues only one 
thing—that inversion is, after all, nor- 
mal enough to be contagious. 

It is in fact in the normal person that 
inversion becomes perversion in the 
sense of moral decadence. This is the 
variety mentioned by St. Paul in the 
first chapter of his epistle to the Romans, 
by whom, as by the Greeks in Plato’s 
day, homosexuality seems to have been 
taken for granted as a natural form of 
immorality. 

And indeed when we have called it 
disgustingly immoral we have after all 
failed to prove that it is worse than 
other forms of immorality which we 
are accustomed to regard more lenient- 
ly. To the moralist along all lines it 
must appear one of the many human in- 
consistencies connected with sex-wor- 
ship that sets this one evil, with incest, 
apart from all other evils. 

From a standpoint of expediency, of 
course, perversion is less dangerous to 
the social order than other forms of 
sexual misconduct. No illegitimate off- 
spring can be its result; and while a civi- 
lization in need of more population 
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may condone illegitimacy, by the same 
token an overpopulated world must be 
grateful for sterility. 

Horror of unfruitful forms of inter- 
course is, then, based on an unconscious 
conviction that the more familiar forms 
of immorality are somehow excused by 
“nature’s plan.” To this moral horror is 
added, if we argue on Freudian grounds, 
a lower physical horror that is one form 
of the normal pride in sexual normality. 
The primitive male is, to put it plainly, 
affronted by the thought that one female 
can find pleasure in another female, and 
vice versa. To such childish physical 
prejudice must be traced hysterical con- 
demnation of perversion on grounds 
that do not include other forms of im- 
morality as well. 

But one thing is clear, that confusion 
of moral decadence in the “normal” 
with native divergence in the “abnor- 
mal” is inexcusably unfair to the latter. 
Another error is even worse: the ten- 
dency to classify in either the immoral 
or the abnormal group persons who dif- 
fer from the ordinary in tastes and con- 
victions, even in appearance and man- 
ner, without diverging in the least from 
common morality. 

Such persons are more apt to resem- 
ble the truly abnormal invert or inter- 
mediate than the merely immoral per- 
vert. To choose a fictional example, any 
modern woman reader of “The Well 
of Loneliness” is bound to feel, through- 
out the beginning of the book, a sympa- 
thetic kinship with the heroine in her 
struggle against feminine limitations. 
What enterprising small girl, in the 
days when boys and girls were not dress- 
ed alike, failed to dress up in boy’s 
clothes and pray to be mistaken for one 
of the young lords of creation? What 
imaginative child of either sex has not 
felt, at an early age, an almost idolatrous 
affection for a probably unworthy ob- 
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ject, not uncommonly a servant of the 
same sex? 

The fact is of course that attraction 
between people of the same sex is ex- 
actly as harmless as any other sort of 
attraction, physical extremes being the 
danger in any case. During certain 
phases of our lives it is “natural” for us 
to prefer those physically like ourselves; 
rather, it is as “natural” as anything can 
be in a world which begins impressing 
artificial conventions upon us at birth. 
The thing that is really natural is for 
people, as human rather than as sexual 
beings, to like one another. But liking 
must naturally follow lines of least re- 
sistance; when barriers are put up it 
must flow around or over them. During 
the process of growing up any child 
meets innumerable such barriers affect- 
ing his or her intercourse with sexual 
opposites. The natural thing then be- 
comes association with one’s fellows. 

Normally we believe that when ma- 
turity is reached the individual disposi- 
tion to liking will be strong enough to 
overcome all the sex barriers where at 
least one person is concerned; in fact the 
nice problem of a civilization bent on 
monogamy has been to erect just enough 
barriers to make a good corral. Normal 
attack on the barriers is courtship, their 
final breaking is marriage; and grown- 
up persons who are halted too long by 
them we consider somehow lacking or 
queer. 

This may be true. On the other hand 
we have to consider two other possibili- 
ties, first that the barriers in any given 
case may have been made unusually 
high, and second that certain individu- 
als may find their greatest usefulness 
in their own sex-group. 

Cases where the barriers are high in- 
clude those in which “only” children or 
persons with some native awkwardness 
—not abnormality—find themselves un- 
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able to adjust themselves to common 
customs. An aversion to mankind trace- 
able to a drunken father, a distaste for 
marriage due to early intimate observa- 
tion of the pains of childbirth, or self- 
consciousness due to a defect in speech 
or a private conviction of ugliness, these 
are out-of-the-ordinary handicaps which 
quite naturally result in out-of-the-ordi- 
nary awkwardness in social competi- 
tion. Paradoxically, the person who was 
not a little queer when so handicapped 
would be queer. 

But must we add to the self-conscious- 
ness that seeks relatively easy social re- 
lationships with the same sex a fear of 
abnormality that may prove the last 
straw? 

Then there are the useful pioneers. 
The heroine of “The Unlit Lamp” was 
no better liked by the neighbors than 
Stephen Gordon in “The Well of Lone- 
liness,” and American reviewers who 
read Miss Hall’s books in reverse order 
saw perversion in both of them. To an 
innocent mind, however, Joan is only a 
pioneer in preferring short hair and tai- 
lored clothes. 

Pioneers, of one type at least, are peo- 
ple whose minds and sympathies grow 
faster than their bodies, who are thus 
able to disregard ordinary stages of prog- 
ress, and who often find their sympa- 
thies engaged by their fellows before 
they reach the heterosexual stage of 
normal maturity. They therefore find 
legitimate enough vocations in working 
with their own sex; of such are the 
medical missionaries, the social service 
workers, the suffrage and birth control 
advocates, the labor and prison re- 
formers. 

It is true enough that pioneers in re- 
form, being made reformers by their 
own supersensitiveness, are apt to be a 
little queer. The normal critic’s mistake 
is in diagnosing the queerness only in 
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DEMONIAC POSSESSION 


those sexual terms with which he hap- 
pens to be familiar. Minds which are 
themselves in the possessive case find it 
hard to allow to others the nominative 
of independence; if the genitive of nor- 
mality be refused they insist upon the 
accusative of guilt. 

A shining example of this error was 
seen in the reception accorded a play re- 
cently produced in New York by an ex- 
perimental group. Because it faithfully 
presented the woman reformer as she 
too frequently is—a bundle of nervous 
energy overstating her case, trying to in- 
fluence her lethargic sisters against their 
will, boasting a little of her ability to 
“do things as well as a man”—blasé 
theatregoers dismissed the play as deal- 
ing, though (this was the damnation 
that hurt) not dealing “frankly” 
enough, with perversion. If “Winter 
Bound” actually had dealt with perver- 
sion in the fascinatingly mysterious, 
hopelessly emotional, bunch-of-Parma- 
violets manner of “The Captive” it 
might have succeeded. Because it dealt 
with the intellectual passions of a re- 
former unable to cope with misunder- 
standing on both sides of the footlights, 
it was a financial failure. 

Another reformer along sexual lines, 
an Austrian youth named Weininger, 
wrote around the beginning of this cen- 
tury a book called “Sex and Character” 
which is one of the most interesting con- 
tributions ever made to the literature of 
sex-emancipation. It was in fact the first 
book to point out in detail that there is 
so much of man in the worst of us wo- 
men, and so much of woman in the best 
of us men, that it little behooves the best 
of us to talk about the worst of us. Wein- 
inger was, to be sure, a little crazy in 
that he attempted to distinguish be- 
tween masculine and feminine charac- 
teristics through the simple process of 
calling all the virtues male and all the 
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vices female. But it is not justly outraged 
feminists who have condemned Wein- 
inger most bitterly, and he is not con- 
demned for his male egotism but for 
quite another reason. He prcposed to 
abolish sex; that is, having identified 
feminine frailty with sexuality, he urged 
upon humanity dissociation from all 
feminine or sexual failings, and a stand 
for individual independence. In this 
proposal he made no argument for ho- 
mosexual relations, he merely argued 
against ordinary sexuality. The sum to- 
tal of his argument is thus rigidly ascet- 
ic. Nevertheless the New York Public 
Library, which freely circulates books 
arguing for the ordinary forms of im- 
morality, righteously secludes Weinin- 
ger and demands of the would-be read- 
er a strict account of his business with 
such a vicious volume. 

Are saint and sinner, alike in deviat- 
ing from accepted standards, always to 
be tarred with the same brush? Fear of 
witchcraft in any age says yes. Modern 
psychology hesitates when it does not 
say yes too. But common sense says no. 

Certainly if we are to distinguish be- 
tween the sinner and the saint we must 
find some way to distinguish between 
the former’s physical attachments and 
the latter’s concern for the welfare of 
humanity. But fortunately there is a way 
to make this distinction without prying 
into the physical details of any one’s 
life. The harmful, the dangerous, the 
demoniac variety of love has been well 
named by those who called it possession. 

True, believers in demons held that 
the demon possessed the sinner, while 
we are inclined to say that the sinner’s 
instinct for possession is the demon. But 
at least we have the right word, the 
word that gives us a label for all rela- 
tionships selfish enough to be danger- 
ous. 

Incest, perversion, ordinary hetero- 
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sexual immorality are alike in being 
various manifestations of a childish case 
of the “gimmees.” Lust is a desire for 
ownership. In fact of course the posses- 
sive lover is only possessed by his pas- 
sion, since it is impossible for one hu- 
man being actually to possess another. 
So it is that CEdipus loses Jocasta, Lesbia 
loses her captive, Don Juan loses his vic- 
tim even if only by tiring of her, and all 
are victims together. 

Indeed, just as the advocate of wo- 
man’s rights is struck by a similarity be- 
tween her early impulses and those of 
Stephen Gordon, so any one who has 
ever felt an impulse to possessive affec- 
tion must acknowledge a kinship with 
her later struggles. To the invert the 
course of possessive love in normal lives 
may seem smooth enough, but the nor- 
mal know better. To them “frustration” 
in all its nagging forms can hardly be 
news. How about the “normal” girl 
who, if she is to hope at all, must keep 
an unrequited affection well concealed ? 
The “normal” man who must suppress, 
in decency, any inconvenient fondness 
for his friend’s wife? Even the hap- 
pily married who must, unless proba- 
bilities lie, face eventual separation by 
death ? 

The fact is that possessiveness is no 
picnic for any one. We only endure it be- 
cause, except in the case of death, most 
of us are its victims not on a grand but 
on a minor scale. We do not murder our 
fathers for love of our mothers, we only 
make things difficult for our wives. We 
do not go in for general debauchery, we 
only acquire one or two unpleasant 
memories. So no doubt perversion pro- 
vides a thousand relatively harmless 
“crushes” for one serious case. 

The trouble is that just as not only 
immoral possessiveness but a moral 
though childish sex-consciousness oper- 
ates against satisfactory friendships be- 
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tween men and women, so popular hys- 
teria about homosexuality may prove an 
embarrassment to common friendship 
within the same sex-groups. 

It is in the ultimate reduction to ab- 
surdity of the whole matter of physical 
attraction that the reformer sees a hope 
of release. Classification of perversion 
with other immorality not as black sin 
but as supreme silliness may provide one 
solution for all concerned. Perhaps the 
real reason why the normal mind so 
revolts from abnormal attachment is a 
sneaking suspicion that all intense physi- 
cal attraction is abnormal and perverse. 
When we are informed by psychology 
that sex-attraction governs not only the 
ancient man-and-woman relationship 
but the relations of friends in business, 
children in the nursery; when sexual 
symbols include flat-heeled oxfords, 
cigarettes and chewing-gum— 

We have only two alternatives. One 
is to admit the accusation, have as much 
sex as possible, encourage children to 
marry in their teens, brand as an out- 
cast any one so perverse as not to marry, 
and force polygamy or polyandry upon 
the married in order to equalize nuv- 
merical differences. 

The other course is to stop talking 
and thinking of sex as sex, now that the 
word has come to have such contradic- 
tory meanings, and talk more intelligi- 
bly of physical attraction and mental at- 
tainment. Then in time perhaps we 
shall come to outgrow, if not “sex,” at 
least the attitude of possession that iden- 
tifies us with our bodies. We shall, as a 
matter of course, bring up our children 
not so much not to touch as not to value 
touching so supremely. We shall think 
less of love as possession, more of it as a 
live-and-let-live kindness. And so at last 
we shall find our bodies not only less 
importunate but less important as handi- 
caps to our real selves. 
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RED REVOLUTION—In America and in Russia 


How near is world revolution? The link between the Red riots in America and the 

Communist party in Russia is revealed in these two articles, written from special 

knowledge by expert observers. They make for a real understanding of the so-called 
Red menace and of the mentality and purposes of the Russian propagandists. 





I. These Terrible Reds 


BY MALCOLM LOGAN 


HAT are we going to do about 
the Communists? Numbers 
of earnest and worried citi- 


zens have been asking themselves this 
since the Reds in our midst began this 
year to get themselves into large, black 
newspaper head-lines. Indeed, the ques- 
tion was raised not long ago by William 
Z. Foster, the high priest of American 
Communism. The day before the Com- 
munist unemployment demonstrations 
in the United States and Europe on 
“Red Thursday,” last March 6, Mr. Fos- 
ter, unconsciously echoing a famous 
phrase of Boss Tweed, said: 

“Charges have been made that this 
meeting to-morrow has been called by 
the Communist International in Russia. 
Well, it has—what are you going to do 
about it?” 

Literally and painfully, the answer 
was cudgelled into the brains of the 
Communists and some innocent by- 
standers by the clubs of the policemen 
in a dozen cities. At Washington they 
said it with a tear-gas bomb, while with 
rare finesse the Baltimore police laugh- 
ed it off, let the Communists parade, 
and made the whole affair appear con- 
siderably more ridiculous than sinister. 

But this was not the end. Some promi- 
nent victims of Communophobia redis- 
covered the Red Menace and decided 
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that we should do something very dras- 
tic about it. The most popular remedy 
for political radicalism is, of course, to 
send these malcontents “back where 
they came from.” This course was sug- 
gested by the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York City. Representative 
Hamilton Fish proposed another popu- 
lar panacea, a Congressional investiga- 
tion. The Police Commissioner of New 
York compiled a blacklist of Commu- 
nists and said that their employers had 
promised to discharge them and fill 
their places with unimpeachable pa- 
triots. 

The method advocated by the mer- 
cantile fathers of New York was tried 
a decade ago when the Communists 
were seceding from the Socialist Party 
and Bolshevism seemed in a fair way of 
engulfing most of Europe. Attorney- 
General Mitchell Palmer, with a covet- 
ous eye on the Presidency, made the dis- 
covery that the country was confronted 
by “an increasingly dangerous radical 
situation.” His agents and police began 
to round up suspected radicals. Before 
the epidemic of Red fever subsided, 
some 5,000 persons had been arrested, 
and 263 deported, including the famous 
shipload which sailed back to Russia 
on the “Soviet Ark,” the transport Bu- 
ford. When the Communists tried to 














hold a convention on a lonely sand dune 
in Michigan a spy betrayed them and 
they were arrested and tried for crimi- 
nal syndicalism. 

All this, however, did not stamp out 
Communism. The movement was 
forced underground, but in a few years 
it emerged stronger than ever. If the 
Inquisition and the various holy wars 
of Europe failed to extirpate heresy, 
how can our officials expect with their 
milder methods to destroy this Com- 
munism, which its followers have em- 
braced with the fervor of religious con- 
viction ? And what can we do with those 
Communists who can’t be deported be- 
cause they happen to be American citi- 
zens? They have been prosecuted spo- 
radically under the sedition laws which 
thirty-five States still enforce against 
Communists, but that has not deterred 
them. If we are going to use force, we 
shouldn’t be half-hearted about it. We 
should go the whole way and execute 
them all against convenient walls some 
morning; or, as I heard a gentle lady 
suggest, put them on a ferry, tow it into 
New York harbor and sink it. But as 
some squeamish persons would proba- 
bly object, it is hardly feasible. And un- 
less we are going to do the thing thor- 
oughly, perhaps it would be wiser to use 
intelligence rather than force. 

What, then, are we going to do about 
it? To the harassed guardians of the 
peace, the bellicosity of the Commu- 
nists so well displayed by Mr. Foster in 
the speech quoted above undoubtedly 
presents a vexing problem. They have 
been trying hard to start something, and 
in a good many instances they have suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps the best way to deal 
with them is to give them as much free- 
dom as possible to parade, orate, and 
protest, and when it becomes necessary 
to arrest them, to prosecute them with- 
out vindictiveness. When there are un- 
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necessary riots, the Communists get the 
publicity they are seeking, and the po- 
lice assist them in dramatizing the 
“class struggle.” When they are denied 
the customary privileges of the law, as 
were Mr. Foster and four other leaders 
of the party arrested in New York, they 
are permitted to pose as martyrs perse- 
cuted by the “capitalist courts” because 
of their devotion to the working classes. 

It seems probable that Communism 
will be with us, a thorn in our compla- 
cent flesh, for some time to come, so it 
might be well to arrive at some consis- 
tent policy in regard to it. It was no co- 
incidence that its latest recrudescence 
occurred during the business depression 
and unemployment following the stock 
market’s nose dive. Radicalism is in- 
versely proportionate to prosperity. The 
more ardent believers in mass produc- 
tion have held out the bright promise of 
continued and cumulative prosperity 
through the creation of new markets by 
lowered prices and increased wages. 
The Communist doctrine states that be- 
cause the gain from industry is so un- 
equally distributed, its products cannot 
be absorbed and there must inevitably 
be periods of overproduction and unem- 
ployment, just as there were before the 
gospel of mass production arose. Every 
recurrence of hard times means a re- 
newal of hope and activity among the 
Communists. 

As an approach to an intelligent at- 
titude toward Communism, it might be 
useful to separate a few facts from the 
mass of conflicting rumors, guesses, and 
pure fables which surround the move- 
ment. 

Matthew Woll, as acting president of 
the National Civic Federation, has 


’ warned us that the March demonstra- 


tions were held on orders from Russia, 
and that Moscow gave Mr. Foster a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars to foment a 
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proletarian revolution here, and to 
finance the demonstrations. Now it is 
hardly a secret that the American Com- 
munists, like those of their faith in all 
countries, acknowledge the authority of 
the Third or Communist International. 
That is really not news, since at its birth 
in the United States Communism was 
given the blessing of the central organi- 
zation. 

The story of the million and a quar- 
ter dollars, however, appears to be only 
a new form of an ancient legend dear 
to the alarmists that crops up every few 
years. It happens that Russia’s economic 
development has been greatly handi- 
capped by shortage of capital. So will 
Mr. Woll tell us where a million and a 
quarter was found to be squandered on 
such a forlorn hope as American Com- 
munism? And can he explain why, 
with all these resources, Mr. Foster and 
his four comrades who were arrested in 
New York were unable to raise $50,000 
bail ? 

All of it could hardly have been spent 
on the unemployment demonstrations. 
From the point of view of an interested 
spectator of the affair in Union Square, 
New York, I would estimate its cost at 
about $52.50, itemized as follows: 


50 placards at 10 cents .............. $ 5.00 
6 speakers’ stands at $2 ............. 12.00 
-.._ ¢. See eee 50 
RS ere rerer 25.00 


Medical supplies .... 


What has become of the rest of that 
million and a quarter? 

Mr. Woll, besides his connection with 
the National Civic Federation, is vice- 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, which the Communists are at- 
tacking with particular vehemence. It 
may be well, then, to wait for proofs of 
his charge before we subscribe to the 
somewhat fantastic tale. 
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The strength of American Commu- 
nism has been the subject of the most 
amazingly various estimates. Ralph M. 
Easley, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Civic Federation, 
quotes as Gospel a recent magazine ar- 
ticle which states that “the number of 
Communists in the United States to-day 
is much nearer a half million than 6,000, 
and it is increasing to-day with a rapidi- 
ty heretofore unknown.” At the other 
extreme, James Oneal, the Socialist 
leader and author of “American Com- 
munism,” says that there are not more 
than 7,000 Communists in the country, 
of whom 5,000 are members of the of- 
ficial Communist Party of America. To 
this Mr. Easley replies that “the Social- 
ists rush in to belittle the Communists 
because of the bitter fight and the natu- 
ral jealousy between the two groups.” 
On the other hand it may be pointed 
out that the National Civic Federation, 
being dedicated to fostering harmony 
between organized capital and organ- 
ized labor, is equally the foe of the Com- 
munists, who so disturb the serenity of 
industry, but its tactics have been rather 
on the side of exaggeration than mini- 
mization. It is almost certain that the 
Communists if they had half a million 
members would not be so silent about 
the strength of the party, for their policy 
has never been one of reticence about 
their accomplishments. 

The last statement of the Communist 
Party on its membership was in 1925, 
when it claimed 16,325 members, of 
whom two-thirds were born in the for- 
mer Russian Empire or other Slavic 
countries. Since that time there have 
been two of the many schisms to which 
the movement here has been so fre- 
quently subject. The latest official fig- 
ures published in Russia on the strength 
of the Communist party in America 
placed the membership in 1927 at 12,000. 
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In 1928 William Z. Foster and Benja- 
min Gitlow, running for President and 
Vice-President on the Workers Party 
ticket, which was the Communist tick- 
et, received 48,288 votes. Even the Com- 
munists say that a large part of this vote 
came from persons not active members 
of the party. 

Mr. Easley declares that in order to 
get their names on the ballots, they had 
to present to the State election boards 
petitions bearing at least 200,000 names. 
He admits that probably half of these 
were not Communists, but adds that the 
majority of those affiliated with the 
movement are not citizens. The Work- 
ers Party was not on the ballot in fif- 
teen States, however, and any estimate 
of the number of alien Communists is 
only a guess. 

There are the various figures, and 
you may take your choice. My own be- 
lief—and it is nothing but an opinion 
based upon what I have seen of Com- 
munism at its fountain head, New York 
City—is that the Communists may have 
as many as 50,000 members. 

But after all, the question of how to 
deal with them hardly depends upon 
their numbers. Indeed, if despite the 
obstacles they have met, they have as 
Mr. Easley says grown to half a million, 
it seems to be conclusive evidence that 
you cannot suppress them by force. 

Communism in this country was 
born by fission of the Socialist Party, a 
process of gestation from which Social- 
ism has not yet recovered; and the off- 
spring has continued the process of di- 
vision. There are at this writing three 
Communist groups. The largest and 
most militant is the Communist Party 
of America, the sect officially recog- 
nized by the Third or Communist In- 
ternational. In 1928 the split between 
Trotsky and Stalin in Russia produced 
a similar disagreement in the party here, 
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and the Trotsky adherents, led by 
James P. Cannon, were expelled. They 
formed the Communist League of 
America, and called themselves the Op- 
position. The following year another 
large batch was found guilty of heresy 
and was excommunicated. Among 
them were Mr. Gitlow, only the year 
before Mr. Foster’s running-mate, and 
Jay Lovestone, who organized the Com- 
munist Party, U. S. A., the so-called ma- 
jority group. 

A considerable amount of their ener- 
gy has been devoted by these groups to 
fighting among themselves. To the 
orthodox Communists, fluent though 
somewhat repetitious in the use of epi- 
thet, these factions of the Right are 
“petty bourgeois renegades.” This ani- 
mosity is cordially returned, and the 
“majority group,” far from co-operating 
in the recent demonstrations of the ofh- 
cial party, heartily denounced them. 

In a recent pronunciamento the “ma- 
jority group” expressed its opinion of 
the official party as follows: 

“The policy of the leaders of the offi- 
cial party has resulted in driving out 
and expelling from the party over 8,000 
members. The outstanding leaders and 
builders of the Communist movement 
and the left wing have been expelled 
from the party. At the same time the 
official party leadership together with 
the official press is pursuing a policy of 
calumny, frame-up, lies, in an effort to 
destroy those who have been in the fore- 
front of the workers’ struggle in the 
United States and will continue to be 
in the forefront of those struggles. 

“Instead of pursuing the revolution- 
ary task of developing a powerful Com- 
munist movement based upon the 
masses and the organization of the 
workers, the leadership of the official 
party concentrates on issuing the most 
irresponsible phrases which, though 
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appearing militant, are pure adventur- 
ism and pseudo-revolutionary bravado. 
The very bravado which Stalin at this 
late date pretends to ‘recognize as an 
error’ in the Soviet Union is prevalent 
in an even worse form in the leadership 
of the official Communist Party in the 
United States. The irresponsible phrase- 
mongering, the total contempt for ac- 
tual objective conditions, the irrespon- 
sible boasting, offers a very fertile field 
for the police activities of the capitalist 
forces for reaction and makes it very 
easy for them to attack and to smash 
the Communist Party. 

“The Communist Party in the United 
States fought for years to overcome its 
illegal existence and to function openly 
as a revolutionary political party of the 
broad masses of the workers in the 
United States. To-day we have the tragic 
fact that the official leadership of the 
Communist Party appears to welcome 
the forcing of the party into an under- 
ground existence and is accompanying 
this by isolating the party, destroying 
its influence and carrying on activities 
and issuing statements which open the 
doors of the party for spies and agents 
provocateurs.” 

Not even the most vehement Com- 
munophobes have condemned more 
scathingly the militant tactics of the of- 
ficial party than these, their former 
comrades. 

The official Communist Party of 
America has numerous ramifications. 
The task of teaching the young idea 
how to revolt is entrusted to the Young 
Pioneers, composed of children from 
ten to sixteen years. They attend dem- 
onstrations, propagandize and study the 
Gospel According to Marx; and some- 
times, with the high spirits of youth, 
carry on a guerrilla warfare with their 
particular enemies, the “fascist” Boy 
Scouts. The next age group is the Young 


Communist League, and finally the 
Communist Party itself. 

The English organ of the party is 
The Daily Worker, published in New 
York and edited by Robert Minor, one 
of the men arrested with Mr. Foster on 
the charge of inciting the Union Square 
riot in New York. It is a small but ardent 
journal in which opinion and exhorta- 
tion are liberally mixed with the news. 
A paragraph from an account of the 
prosecution of Foster, et al, from the 
issue of March 11 gives an accurate idea 
of its tone: 

“Express train speed characterized the 
action of the capitalist courts of New 
York, under the grooming of the Walk- 
er-Whalen-McAdoo-Crain régime, in 
their hurry to reap their class vengeance 
against the committee representing 110,- 
ooo New York workers at the March 6 
unemployment demonstration.” 

The labor policy of the Communists 
was until recently to “bore from within” 
the unions under the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The needle workers, 
most of whom are concentrated in New 
York, have always had radical tenden- 
cies, and the Communists made their 
greatest progress in that group. Indeed, 
they almost captured the Fur Workers 
Union, but the A. F. of L. succeeded in 
expelling them, whereupon they organ- 
ized their own Needle Trades Workers 
Union. In the past two years they have 
apparently given up hope of capturing 
the established unions and have started 
to form their own. The National Tex- 
tile Workers Union, which called the 
unsuccessful strike in Gastonia, N. C., 
was formed in 1928. Other Communist 
unions have been organized in the 
building trades, among the marine 
workers, and in the food, automobile, 
mining, and steel industries. 

In Cleveland on September 3 last the 
Trade Union Unity League was created 
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with Mr. Foster as national secretary, as 
the authority over all the Red unions. 
It is the American branch of the Red 
International of Labor Unions, the la- 
bor arm of international Communism. 
From its headquarters in New York 
City the league publishes a weekly pa- 
per, Labor Unity. 

It is somewhat early to judge the ef- 
fectiveness of the Communist unions. 
Mr. Foster is an able labor organizer 
and he has written a very authoritative 
book on strike tactics; but the Commu- 
nists have not yet won any important 
strikes and they have lost several. 

Finally there is a legal branch of the 
Communist organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, founded in Chi- 
cago, June 28, 1925. It defends not only 
arrested Communists, but all workers 
who run afoul of the law. Its official or- 
gan is The Labor Defender, a well-edit- 
ed monthly illustrated magazine. 

The name of William Z. Foster has 
occurred frequently in this article, for 
the very good reason that Mr. Foster is 
the real leader of Communism in the 
United States—or at least of the brand 
officially recognized by the Communist 
International. He is a man of long ex- 
perience and considerable ability in la- 
bor organization. A newspaper recently 
described him as the most famous man 
out of “Who’s Who,” and he is certainly 
the first rebel of our land. He has al- 
ways been able to get into the news, and 
his instinct for publicity was never bet- 
ter demonstrated than when he added 
that cryptic initial “Z” to his name. He 
says he inserted it because he thought it 
looked well. That may be so, but the 
fact remains that William Foster is just 
a name, whereas William Z. Foster is 
the sort of name that sticks in the mem- 


ory. 
A Socialist at nineteen, Mr. Foster has 
become a deeper red with the passage of 
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years. He was expelled from the Social- 
ist Party, joined the I. W. W. and finally 
found a movement to his liking in Com- 
munism. His first real job as a labor or- 
ganizer was the unionization of the 
packing industry in 1917. The packers 
won their strike and in 1919 Mr. Foster 
turned his attention to the steel indus- 
try. A quarter of a million men walked 
out at his call, but after a bitter struggle 
they lost the strike. 

Mr. Foster is an intelligent man, mild- 
mannered in conversation and matter- 
of-fact in his writing. As a speaker he 
uses the violent vocabulary common to 
the Communists, who have an idiom 
as well defined as that of the spread- 
eagle patriotic orators. But this is evi- 
dently assumed because it is the conven- 
tional mode of address, although there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Foster sincere- 
ly believes in salvation by revolution. 

The policy of the Communists, 
though they have used the ballot, is op- 
posed to parliamentary methods as fu- 
tile. They believe that the overthrow of 
capitalism can be accomplished only by 
revolution and they believe that revo- 
lution in the United States is not far off. 

The Communists have in their labor 
organization work attempted to appeal 
to the large masses of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers who can find no place 
in the craft unions of the A. F. of L. 
An especial emphasis is made upon the 
brotherhood of workers of all races, to 
draw in the Negroes. The International 
Labor Defense has also appealed to that 
race by fighting its battles against lynch- 
ing and race prejudice. “Special atten- 
tion must be paid to the persecutions and 
oppression of the Negro workers and 
large masses of Negroes must be drawn 
into the I. L. D.,” said a report of that 
body’s recent convention. 

One is inclined to wonder just what 
the Communists hoped to gain from the 
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militant methods expressed in their un- 
employment demonstrations. The pros- 
pect of a cracked head seems little in- 
ducement to join the party. Mr. Foster 
says that it is the party’s “only effective 
means of protest,” but there are grounds 
for belief that the demonstrations were 
staged principally for the benefit of the 
leaders of the Communist International, 
who have been reported exceedingly 
dissatisfied with the condition of Com- 
munism here. 

They did accomplish this much: they 
forced the country to recognize the exist- 
ence of a serious unemployment situa- 
tion about which the administration 
had naturally preserved a discreet si- 
lence. Mr. Hoover, it is true, at once said 
that the worst was over, but in view of 
his previous silence it is not surprising 
that the Communists in The Daily 
Worker printed his cheerful interview 
under the headline, “Hoover Tells Fa- 
vorite Lies.” 


This, it seems to me, indicates that 
the Communists, however much they 
may dislike the idea, are useful elements 
in our capitalist economy. Red has al- 
ways been a danger signal; and when 
the Reds flourish, locally or nationally, 
it is a warning that something is wrong, 
and we should thank them for letting 
us know about it. This time it was un- 
employment. In Gastonia and Passaic, 
N. J., when the Communists organized 
textile strikes, they informed us that 
something was very much amiss with a 
textile industry that did not pay a living 
wage to its workers. 

I would suggest to our industrialists 
and business men who would like to 
abolish Communism that the most di- 
rect way to do it is to abolish the condi- 
tions which make men and women lis- 
ten to its desperate counsels. Until they 
do, it is just as well to have the Com- 
munists with us to prevent us from be- 
coming too satisfied with ourselves. 


Malcolm Logan, author of “These Terrible Reds,” is.a New York newspaper- 
man who has been gathering material on the activities of the communists for some 
months. He presents the American aspect of communism. 


“Home Office of the Revolution,” the article which follows, carries the ques- 
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tion of the power of communism to the heart of Soviet Russia and the blood-stream 
pumped from the Comintern headquarters which causes the pulse-beats of upris- 
ing here. Mr. White has just returned from Russia after studying for two and a 
half years in the Institute of Soviet Law in Moscow. He speaks the language and 
has had remarkable opportunities to see the real Russia. In an early number he will 
write of the so-called anti-religious crusade conducted by the Soviet officials. It 1s 
an article done without partisanship, so sane and tempered in its presentation that 
it is sure to aid every reader in understanding the situation in that topsy-turvy 
land. 











The promoters of world revolt and their real 
rdle in Moscow. A fact article, omitting gossip 
and using documents. 





II. Home Of_ice of the Revolution 


BY WILLIAM C. WHITE 


the gates to the Kremlin, stands the 
headquarters of “Comintern”—the 
abbreviated name of the Communist In- 
ternational. For eleven years the union 
of Communist parties of the world has 
had Moscow for its “home office.” The 
best description of its formal aims is in 
its own programme: “Expressing an 
age-long demand for an international or- 
ganization of the revolutionary Proleta- 
riat, Comintern, the gravedigger of the 
capitalist system, has for its programme 
the achievement of the universal Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat [7. ¢., the 
Soviet form of government—dictator- 
ship under the Communist party.— 
W. C. W.] and Communism and open- 
ly emerges as the organizer of the 
World Revolution of the Proletariat.” 
The history of the “gravedigger of 
the capitalist system” begins with 1914. 
Each national Socialist party had to de- 
cide whether it should support its own 
government in the war—and thus con- 
tradict Socialist beliefs in International- 
ism—or not. The question was soon an- 
swered; in a short time French So- 
cialists and German Socialists faced each 
other not across debating rostrums but 
from opposing trenches. The Second In- 
ternational (the union of Socialist par- 
ties) was buried beneath the rising 
waves of patriotism. But from each party 
there broke off a small group who were 
opposed to the war, who still believed 


f the centre of Moscow, by one of 


in Internationalism and cried it as their 
slogan. Karl Liebknecht led the Ger- 
man group, Lenin, the Russians. 
These dissenters held two meetings 
in Switzerland during the war. Most of 
the delegates came preaching peace 
without annexations or indemnities, 
the brotherhood of nations. Lenin and 
a few others, in the minority, differed; 
they saw a possibility of the war turning 
into civil war in each country and of 
using dissatisfied soldiers to overthrow 
the existing capitalist governments and 
to set up a Socialist system. In this mi- 
nority was the germ of Comintern. 
Lenin’s hopes were realized in Rus- 
sia—and similar revolutions in Europe, 
perhaps in all the world, seemed immi- 
nent. But, at the same time, while the 
social structure in many European 
countries showed cracks, Lenin was too 
much occupied with internal affairs to 
be able to give much assistance to his 
friends abroad. Relations with the “left 
wings” of foreign Socialist parties were 
carried on at this time by the Soviet for- 
eign office. Yet World Revolution was 
just around the corner; Liebknecht was 
growing stronger in Germany as dis- 
content deepened. The new Soviet con- 
stitution was drawn to permit the en- 
trance of other states into “the govern- 
ment which shall embrace all of hu- 
manity and which, with the combined 
strength of all, shall build the new So- 
cialist structure.” More important, 
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World Revolution had to come or be 
made to come. Lenin said, “The final 
victory of Socialism in one country is 
impossible,” and Trotsky added, “The 
social revolution cannot be victorious in 
Russia alone; either it will start a social 
revolution in Europe or the European 
powers will crush the Russian Revolu- 
tion.” One Socialist state cannot stand 
alone in a hostile capitalist world. 

Lenin’s party (previously the Social 
Democrats) had in the meantime adopt- 
ed the name of “Communist”; it be- 
lieved in the necessity of a violent over- 
throw of existing government in order 
to create the new social order, and it was 
felt that, while there were no other 
“Communist” parties anywhere outside 
Russia yet, among the Socialist parties 
of the West there were perhaps groups 
that would sympathize with the Rus- 
sian view; these groups could become 
“Communist” parties—as they did. 
Thus Moscow was to call the first “Com- 
munist” parties into existence. These 
parties could unite as the Socialist par- 
ties had united earlier—in a Third In- 
ternational. 

And it must not once be forgotten 
that Communist parties and Comin- 
tern too were created “to save the Revo- 
lution in Russia.” If World Revolution 
was imminent, then that would save 
“The Proletarian Fatherland.” When 
it became apparent that World Revolu- 
tion was to be delayed and capitalism 
was to grow stronger, other activi- 
ties would be found for foreign Com- 
munists. But the end was the same; and 
the key to understanding Comintern 
and its importance as a defensive arm 
of the Communist party is in a para- 
graph in the official programme of 
Comintern—“In event of an attack of 
the imperialistic governments on the 
U. S. S. R. the international proletariat 
must answer with the most decisive mass 
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counter-attacks and struggle for over- 
throwing their government and for a 
union with the U. S. S. R.” “The World 
Revolution is guaranteed”—Lenin has 
said it. Work for it—but in the mean- 
time, there is another slogan—“Defend 
the Socialist fatherland. Save the Prole- 
tarian Revolution.” 

In March, 1919, representatives of the 
more radical groups in eighteen differ- 
ent Socialist organizations met in Mos- 
cow, at invitation of the Russian party. 
Enthusiasm in those days was high. 
Lenin presented a tentative programme 
pointing out the necessity for the Prole- 
tariat (meaning by this, roughly, fac- 
tory workers) to seize power for itself 
in every country; this power could be 
seized only by armed uprising as in Rus- 
sia, and all preparations must be made 
for it. Thus, the tactics which had suc- 
ceeded in Russia were set from the first 
as those tactics which Communist par- 
ties elsewhere must follow. Further, the 
Proletariat, under Comintern direction, 
must struggle not only against capital- 
ism and the bourgeoisie but against all 
Socialists who did not believe that arm- 
ed uprising and the creation of Soviet 
power were the only means for reach- 
ing Socialism. Separate Communist par- 
ties had to be organized, distinct from 
the cowardly Socialist parties with their 
non-Marxist plans for Socialism reach- 
ed by parliamentary methods. The con- 
gress closed and a little later the short- 
lived Soviet republics in Bavaria and 
Hungary testified to the inspiration, if 
not help, from Moscow. 

The second Comintern congress met 
in 1920, with representatives from more 
than fifty countries. It convened just be- 
fore the Soviet drive into Poland and the 
situation never seemed rosier. Facing 
what seemed to be a victory in Poland 
and a flaming revolutionary war in the 
West, the congress drew up “instruc- 
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tions on the part which ought to be 
played by the Communist party before 
and after the seizure of power in a 
given country.” It worked out in detail 
those instructions which dealt with Ger- 
many, Italy, Poland, England and—the 
United States, even to appointing the 
members of the new Communist gov- 
ernments in these countries. At this con- 
gress, as at the first, it was the Russian 
delegates who guided the whole pro- 
ceedings, who promised subsidies to for- 
eign parties, who wrote Comintern’s 
theses and its platform. 

The Polish invasion was checked and 
the revolutionary wave receded. The 
third congress, in 1921, talked no more 
of an “offensive” programme but of the 
need for a programme of defense. The 
thesis that capitalism was headed for 
straight and immediate downfall was 
amended to read “the drop is not 
straight but in zigzags. Only a long pe- 
riod will show that, although the move- 
ment is up and down, down and up, yet 
the trend is downward.” Tactics were 
revised—each Communist party must 
now set out on the long road to “captur- 
ing the majority of the Proletariat.” In 
spite of attracting new members, there 
were signs that Comintern was having 
trouble with old ones. An uprising in 
Hamburg a few months earlier had 
been the most recent failure of Commu- 
nist tactics. Socialist parties were mak- 
ing progress in Germany, Italy, and Po- 
land, and surpassing the Communist 
groups in converting the Proletariat. 
Worse, the Second International had 
taken on new life. So, many Comintern 
delegates pleaded for a more thorough 
revision of programme to meet the facts, 
and for less Russian dictatorship in the 
international movement; other mem- 
bers simply quarrelled and left. What 
Comintern needed in the eyes of Lenin 
was the same discipline that he had 


welded into his Communist party. The 
doctrine of the “united front” was an- 
nounced—that while different tactics 
might be needed in different countries, 
yet all orders and programmes were to 
come from the one source—the execu- 
tive committee of Comintern; and for- 
eign parties were to carry out without 
question any orders from Moscow head- 
quarters. If any foreigner felt that this 
checked his liberty of action he was wel- 
come to get out. Thirty years before 
Lenin had envisioned an ideal party with 
a few leaders at the top, commanding 
unquestioned discipline and allegiance 
from the members below. “Give me 
such an instrument and I will overturn 
Russia,” he said. That same discipline 
must be enforced in an international 
organization if it was to work toward 
World Revolution, while defending the 
“Proletarian Fatherland.” 


Not only in the discipline enforced 
does Comintern resemble any one Com- 
munist party but its organization is very 
similar. In theory the guiding body is 
the congress of delegates from all mem- 
ber parties which meets irregularly; the 
sixth and last was in 1928. An elected 
central committee meeting every six 
months carries on the work in the peri- 
od between congresses; and for current 
business the committee appoints from 
itself a presidium. In theory (as in party 
structure) the importance of the organs 
is in that descending order. In fact it is 
the reverse. The presidium meets every 
two weeks and makes decisions and 
gives orders; it is responsible to the con- 
gress to. which it makes reports of ac- 
tivity but, since it contains the leaders of 
the various parties, it can influence the 
selection of delegates to the congress. 
The congress usually passes everything 
unanimously. 

The presidium is as international as 
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the congress itself. At present it is com- 
posed of thirty-one members including 
five Russians (with Stalin, Molotov, and 
Rykov, the “premier” of the govern- 
ment), three Germans, three Czechs, 
two Japanese, three Italians, one Ameri- 
can (Randolph), a Hungarian, an Eng- 
lishman, a Finn, and others. Since the 
last membership list was published 
there have been several expulsions; but 
the principle of having representation 
based on party membership is strictly 
followed. The central committee, which 
includes the presidium and about thirty 
more, has the same international com- 
plexion. The minutes of both commit- 
tee and presidium meetings, where quite 
often there are sharp debates and dis- 
agreements, are usually kept secret and 
only their conclusions published. 

All the leaders of Comintern are nev- 
er present in Moscow except at con- 
gresses. But there is a large permanent 
staff in residence and there are many 


students sent by foreign Communist 
parties. The staff varies in size and its 


personnel changes frequently. They 
choose to carry on their work in great 
secrecy. This staff is also international; 
keeping themselves more or less aloof 
from the foreign colony in Moscow they 
are rather a colony by themselves. Those 
who do the clerical work, and the trans- 
lating, are usually paid two hundred 
and twenty-five roubles a month ($112) 
—considerably higher than the average 
Moscow wage. The staff and the various 
members of the controlling boards who 
may be in Moscow live in two of the 
hotels, one kept specially for them. They 
have free use of a fine hospital in Mos- 
cow not open to the general public, spe- 
cial boxes at the theatres, the use of state 
automobiles, and special sanatoria near 
Moscow and in the south. 

In addition to these employees there 
are the students; it is sometimes difficult 
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to draw the line, for some combine the 
two activities. Comintern runs at least 
three schools in Moscow—the Univer- 
sity of the Struggling Workers of the 
East, the Sun Yat Sen University ex- 
clusively for Chinese, and the “Lenin 
School,” attended chiefly by students 
from the west. These must not be con- 
fused with the regular Moscow univer- 
sities; the Comintern schools are on the 
Comintern budget and are only for for- 
eign Communists, men and women, 
“commanded” to Moscow by their re- 
spective parties. These students live un- 
der better conditions than the regular 
Russian university students. The Chi- 
nese—about two hundred of them— 
have their own quarters and the remain- 
der—perhaps two hundred and fifty— 
live in a recently completed dormitory. 
The students in the Lenin School are 
paid seventy roubles a month (thirty-five 
dollars), with the usual perquisites—free 
board and lodging, medical attention, 
travel expenses. They may earn addi- 
tional money by writing or speaking or 
like the lone American negress who 
said, “I go to a meeting and they intro- 
duce me—‘Here is a member of an op- 
pressed race in capitalistic America who 
has come here to learn how to free her 
people’... and I earns fifteen roubles.” 
All students follow more or less the 
same courses—foreign languages, “Le- 
ninism,” history, economics, and poli- 
tics from the Communist standpoint. 
They are to return to their homeland as 
organizers and agitators. 

In addition to these educational activi- 
ties Comintern contributes to various 
publication funds. Thanks to this assis- 
tance Lenin’s works are now appearing 
in no less than twenty languages. 

Germans predominate among the for- 
eign Communists resident in Moscow. 
The American section is one of the 
largest if the students are included. Its 
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members constantly change, but due to 
the quality of its personnel it is not re- 
garded as a very important section. It 
included in the autumn of 1929 about 
twenty whites and seven Negroes. The 
feeling in Moscow that the Negro class 
in America possesses revolutionary pos- 
sibilities has led to the desire to increase 
the number of Negro students. Foreign 
students are drawn from both the intel- 
ligentsia and proletarian groups; the lat- 
ter predominate. 
Comintern has also a “Control Com- 

mission” which checks up on finances 
and runs a “court” for breaches of disci- 
pline whether committed in Russia or 
abroad—whether refusals to follow or- 
ders or merely differences of opinion 
from the official Comintern encyclicals. 
Once Comintern has issued a statement, 
or a “thesis” (or interpretation of some 
situation), any publicly stated disagree- 
ment on the part of any party member 
is “heresy.” The life of Comintern mem- 
bers in Moscow is not all perquisite. 

There is always the possibility that some 

“enemy of the Proletariat” may be lurk- 

ing under Communist disguise, so they 

are under official observation. Thirty 

Chinese students, who sided with Trot- 

sky in his quarrel with Stalin, paraded 

on the morning of the tenth anniversary 

of the Revolution. When they passed 

the tribunal in Red Square where Stalin 

sat they unfurled a banner “Down with 

Stalin—robber of the Revolution.” 

There were thirty vacancies in the Sun 

Yat Sen University that evening. A few 

months ago, in protest against what she 
called “the jail régime,” a most impor- 

tant member of Comintern, Clara Tset- 
kin, for long years a German Commu- 

nist, resigned from the central commit- 
tee and left Moscow “forever.” 


Comintern now includes not less than 
sixty parties, although some of them 
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scarcely deserve the title. The varying 
membership of the outstanding parties 
as published in 1928 is as follows, but 
membership figures, as elections show, 
are no guide to party influence:* 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
Germany .. 121,394 122,755 134,248 124,729 
Cz. Slov. .. 138,996 93,220 92,818 150,000 
France ..... 68,187 83,326 75,000 52,376 
= * aaa 17,000 14,000 11,990 12,000 
Sweden 7,011 8,650 10,849 15,479 
England 4,000 5,000 6,000 9,000 
oe 445,089 441,117 1,078,185 1,210,054 


Thus the strongest parties, outside 
Russia, are in Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and France. In Germany the Commu- 
nist party polled nearly four million 
votes in the elections of 1928. Its strength 
is urban—as with all foreign parties. 
Three times it has led an armed upris- 
ing, in 1919, 1921, and 1923. It controls 
fifty-four seats in the Reichstag. The 
growth and influence of the party was 
severely checked by the events of May 
I, 1929, when a Communist demonstra- 
tion and police clashed and eighteen citi- 
zens were killed. Its chief newspaper 
was closed for six weeks and its “armed 
force,” the Jungsturm, was ordered out 
of uniform. The party in Czechoslo- 
vakia occupies forty-one seats in Parlia- 
ment. The party in France polled 1,080,- 
000 votes at the last elections and has 
twelve seats in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Its daily paper, L’Humanité, has 
a circulation of 220,000. 

The Communist party in the United 
States arose as the “Workers’ Party” in 
1921 and now claims a membership of 
20,000, chiefly in New York. The Eng- 
lish party, founded in 1920, has been 
hard hit by the success of the Labor 
party. The party in Italy grew up in 
1921 and was for a time legal, but was 
later forced “underground.” Its organi- 
zation is extensive but it is chiefly an or- 
ganization of leaders. Comintern con- 
siders work in this party the most dan- 


*These figures as all figures and data in this article 
are from official published Russian sources.—W. C. W. 
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gerous of all and the Italian Commu- 
nists enjoy special privileges as regards 
party discipline. In Poland the party is 
illegal, yet it manages to have seven 
members in Parliament who are there 
when they are not in jail. The party is 
illegal in all the Baltic States, each of 
which has experienced Soviet rule. In 
Latvia “one-third of the party is in 
jail.” The party in each of the Scandi- 
navian countries is led chiefly by intel- 
lectuals and is considered weak. 

Each party publishes newspapers and 
journals and each party is supposed to 
collect dues from its members—a vary- 
ing percentage of each member’s salary. 
Not all members pay their dues, so the 
stronger parties contribute to the sup- 
port of Comintern and subsidize the 
smaller parties and their activities. 

In each of the South American coun- 
tries there is a “party,” chiefly skeleton 
organizations of leaders. There is no 
party in India as a mass organization— 
only separate Communist groups. Lead- 
ers are at school in Moscow but, to this 
time, all attempts at getting followers 
have been more or less of a failure due 
to the inability of the slogan “Workers 
of the World, unite,” to bridge the 
deeply rooted caste system. In China the 
party grew rapidly to a membership of 
nearly 60,000 in 1927 although it was 
always difficult to distinguish real Com- 
munists from “rice” Communists— 
those in it for their own ends. With the 
failure of the Revolution in 1927 the 
party has faced continual repression. 
The party in Japan is very weak and 
severely suppressed. 

In addition there exists the Interna- 
tional Young Communists Movement 
with a foreign membership of 225,000. 
As in Russia, where there are more than 
2,000,000, it is expected that the best 
party members will be recruited from 
these “replacements.” Combined with 
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this is the International Pioneers Move- 
ment, the Communist “Boy and Girl 
Scouts.” Figures on membership are 
liable to be inaccurate or unobtainable. 
Afhliated directly with Comintern are 
three other institutions: Sportintern, 
whose duty it is to increase “class-con- 
scious” sport organizations. It is active 
in bringing various foreign soccer foot- 
ball, track, hockey, and swimming 
teams, drawn usually from Young 
Communist organizations abroad, to 
meet teams in Russia; it organized the 
proletarian “Spartan games” in 1928 to 
rival the “bourgeois” Olympics. There 
is likewise “Krestintern,” the Interna- 
tional Peasants’ Movement which seems 
to be composed chiefly of leaders looking 
for peasants to lead. Finally there is the 
International Society for Help to Revo- 
lutionaries. This organization, with sec- 
tions in forty-four countries (the Inter- 
national Labor Defense is the American 
branch of this society), helps “all suffer- 
ers in the class war”—political prison- 
ers, their families, and exiles—and fur- 
nishes legal counsel when necessary in 
labor cases. Some wit has suggested that 
it turn its attention to the many political 
prisoners held in Soviet Russia. 


The three or four hundred thousand 
Communists outside Russia are distin- 
guished asa rule by a high sense of party 
loyalty and a rigid submission to party 
discipline. Therefore Moscow can send 
out orders for May Day or Defense Day 
parades, or for world-wide demonstra- 
tions and the orders are followed where- 
ever there is a party group, just as the 
Russian Communist party, through the 
government apparatus, can dictate a 
policy that will be followed north of the 
Arctic circle and south along the Indian 
border. 

But Communists will most bitterly at- 
tack the statement that “Comintern is an 
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instrument of the Soviet government”; 
the House of Commons has been debat- 
ing this since England re-recognized 
Russia in September last. And the Com- 
munists are right. There is no constitu- 
tional bond between Comintern and the 
Soviet government; nor is there any be- 
tween the Soviet government and the 
Communist party. The relation between 
government and party is stated: “The 
Communist party in Russia dictates in 
the interests of the Proletariat.” That is, 
the government is an instrument of the 
Communist party. The relation be- 
tween party and Comintern is stated: 
“The Russian Communist party is one 
of the members of Comintern.” It 
should add “the most important mem- 
ber, the controlling member,” although 
foreign parties play more part in its 
management than they are usually 
given credit for. Thus Comintern be- 
comes an instrument of the Russian 
Communist party, and government, 
Comintern and party together produce 
a Trinity. Theologians can sympathize 
with Russian scholars in trying to find 
where one ends and the other begins. 
Government, party, and Comintern 
are connected as an interlocking direc- 
torate. By means of the positions which 
the various Russian members of Comin- 
tern presidium occupy, all branches of 
Communist activity are correlated; 
Stalin and Molotov represent the party, 
Rykov represents the Council of Com- 
missars, Losovsky represents the Inter- 
national Trade Union Movement, Ya- 
roslavsky represents the party control 
commission and various societies and 
publications, and Khitarov is also the 
leader of the Communist Youth League. 
These men and others are the bonds that 
unite the Trinity. I wonder whether 
these Russians among themselves do as 
we foreigners—do they attempt to hold 
in water-tight compartments the parts 


of the threefold instrument created to 
realize one ideal?—“the Communists 
disdain to conceal their aims and views. 
They openly declare that their ends [the 
creation of a new social order] can be 
attained by the forcible overthrow of 
the existing social order.” 


That “forcible overthrow” seemed 
more possible in 1919 than in 1930; and 
the history of Comintern for the past 
nine years has been one of retreat from 
its 1921 belief that “revolutionary situa- 
tions no longer exist to be utilized but 
must be created” to its 1928 thesis that 
capitalism has not only become “stabi- 
lized” but will rise above its pre-war 
levels (never, however, above “those in- 
evitable weaknesses which will bring it 
down”). In that same year Comintern 
commented on the very slow growth of 
the parties abroad, explaining this by the 
increase of “fascism, espionage, terror, 
and repression used against Commu- 
nists.” Recently there has been a sharp 
struggle against a heresy appearing in 
Comintern ranks—“capitalism is not 
only stabilizing itself but is getting 
healthy.” Molotov officially damned this 
theory last July, saying that capitalism 
could not be healthy so long as there 
was “a rising tide of revolution” as 
evinced by various world-wide strikes, 
including those in our Southern States 
and by continuing unemployment, and 
any one who does not believe that there 
is a definite revolutionary surge forward 
“is not a Communist—he is a rotting 
dirty reformer.” 

In addition to having to change its 
theories to a changing world, Comin- 
tern has been faced continually with a 
changing personnel due to insurgency in 
the ranks. The Russian party called 
Comintern into existence; it has set du- 
plication of its achievements as the aim 
of Comintern. Because it is the party 
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which contributes most to Comintern 
support, because its leaders can claim 
great revolutionary experience, insis- 
tence on the “united front” has contin- 
ued—policy tactics and discipline are to 
be set in Moscow. Once Comintern doc- 
trine has been promulgated “excathe- 
dra,” it is gospel for all Communists, no 
matter what their nationality. Once 
Trotsky’s theories have been damned, 
any foreign Communists who may 
share the same ideas must recant or face 
punishment—perhaps expulsion. Hence 
the head-line in the New York Daily 
Worker, “Drive Trotskyism out of 
Kansas”—of all places! 

The result has been an unending series 
of resignations, and expulsions from 
Comintern, continual divisions and 
factional quarrels in the foreign par- 
ties. Communists in various countries 
see the success of the Socialist or Labor 
parties and have an urge to join them 
and share the success—and the jobs. 
Such yearnings Comintern brands “op- 
portunistic.” Or some individual leader 
may think that Comintern theses as 
worked out by the Russians do not fit 
the situation in his own country. There 
have been revolts in the German party 
(led by Karl Radek, Comintern’s most 
brilliant pamphleteer), in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in the United States, in England, 
in almost every important party. Some of 
these quarrels have resulted in the for- 
mation of new groups—in Germany, in 
France, and in America. Without Com- 
intern subsidy they are uniformly feeble. 
Revolts against the Russian “cathedra” 
have resulted in the expulsion of many 
able men from the organization—most 
recently, for holding a view-point which 
would brand him “a rotting dirty re- 
former,” Scott Nearing. 

“Careerists” have further complicated 
the problems of Comintern leaders. Few 
can doubt the sincerity of the Russian 





revolutionaries who were revolution- 
aries in 1905 when there was noth- 
ing to be gained from such a career, 
except eventual and almost inevitable 
Siberian exile. But other parties lack 
this baptism of Siberian weather, the 
long suffering and hardening, and into 
their corps of leaders creep some men 
who later must be hauled up before the 
Control Commission for misappropria- 
tion of funds or misuse of power. Such 
was the American Communist Pepper 
who presented expense accounts for offi- 
cial journeys to Korea and Mexico but, 
as the Moscow newspapers said “he nev- 
er was in Korea or Mexico.” There have 
been men of this type in all the parties; 
the American party seems to have had 
more than its share. 

And Comintern and the various par- 
ties have lost members who finally con- 
cluded that in taking World Revolution 
as its aim and insisting on it as realizable 
goal, in not emphasizing that the con- 
ditions which made revolution success- 
ful in Russia were unique in the world, 
Comintern was not facing realities; that 
nowhere is there “a revolutionary situa- 
tion” and all the efforts of Comintern do 
not produce one. Yet Comintern lead- 
ers never for one minute admit that 
World Revolution is not feasible, 
achievable, and inevitable. When they 
do deny it they cease being leaders of 
Comintern. 

Although World Revolution is writ- 
ten in the stars, although Marx has said 
so and Lenin repeated “World Revolu- 
tion is guaranteed,” although it is a 
great faith, yet it is sometimes difficult 
in Moscow to discover how deeply that 
faith is rooted among Russian Commu- 
nists. There are those who believe in 
orthodox fashion that the contradictions 
in the capitalist system, the rivalries be- 
tween nations, continuous overproduc- 
tion and increasing and incurable un- 
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employment will result in “revolution- 
ary situations” which can be captured 
by alert and strong Communist parties; 
that either the workers will revolt 
against the masters who take the bulk 
of the profits for themselves and pare 
wages down to the minimum, or that 
colonial rivalry and “imperialism” will 
lead to another great war out of which 
will emerge other Soviet republics as 
Russia emerged from the last war. They 
point out the unending propaganda val- 
ue of a successful Union of Socialist So- 
viet Republics now existing on Russian 
soil, of its elimination of private gain 
and profit in a national economy, of the 
broad measures for safeguarding the 
health and the interests of the factory 
class, and of the propaganda value for 
Eastern peoples of its equal and fair 
treatment of minorities regardless of 
race, color, or language. They read their 
newspapers which concentrate in their 
foreign-news sections the reports of 
strikes and labor unrest the world over. 
They agree that World Revolution may 
be postponed a decade, five decades—but 
it will come and the longer it is in com- 
ing the better will the ever-strengthen- 
ing Soviet Union be able to help it when 
it does come. Any whose faith is too 
feeble can get out—there is no room for 
“little believers.” 

Yet there are others—and names high 
up in the party are mentioned some- 
times—who have lost faith, about which, 
for obvious reasons, they speak rarely. 
Rather they tell stories, like the one 
of the man who was unemployed and 
complained of hard times. A friend told 
him of a job—“Not much pay,” he ex- 
plained, “only thirty roubles a month, 
but the place is for life—for life, mind 
you—and you can hold another job at 
the same time if you find one.” 

“Too little pay .. .” 

“I know, but this job is for life . . .” 


“What is it?” 

“You know the Comintern building? 
On the roof is a bell tower. Well, your 
job is to ring that bell when the World 
Revolution breaks out.” 

They see the huge problems in the 
peasant situation, the goods shortage, a 
backward and illiterate people, and they 
would like to see all rosy dreams of 
World Revolution abandoned and the 
party devote all its means and energies 
to building up Russia. Party members 
who are especially interested in the eco- 
nomic development of Russia find Com- 
intern and its propaganda abroad a con- 
tinual barrier to normal trade and eco- 
nomic relations. It was the belief in the 
minds of Scotland Yard that Comintern 
was using the Soviet trading delega- 
tion in London as a base for propaganda 
work that led to the fracture of Anglo- 
Soviet relations; and Comintern and its 
foreign propaganda are always listed as 
one of the reasons for non-recognition 
of the U. S. S. R. by the United States. 

Yet the faith remains though per- 
haps not so flaming as of yore. It must 
remain or Socialist endeavor in Russia 
loses meaning. If capitalism strength- 
ens itself, if foreign workmen become 
contented and class antagonisms grow 
blunt and not sharper, then Karl Marx 
and Lenin are wrong, and all the sacri- 
fices made for Communism are useless, 
meaningless, and blind; in that event 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
would either die from unfavorable com- 
parison, be forced into compromise, or 
meet economic and perhaps military de- 
feat from a stronger West. If there is to 
be no World Revolution why continue 
the dictatorship another day—why not 
make the inevitable compromises to 
capital now? Here Comintern plays its 
first rdle as a defensive arm of the Rus- 
sian Communist party. Its demonstra- 
tions and its work abroad, their sup- 
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pression by the police, its activities in 
strikes and disorders are all reported at 
home and are interpreted as signs of the 
“revolutionary surge.” Comintern’s first 
duty is to strengthen the faith among 
those in the Proletarian Fatherland. 
“We cannot say where or when, in 
what country or at what definite mo- 
ment we shall arrive at an immediate 
revolutionary situation,” said Molotov 
last July. In the meantime there are 
things to be done; and Comintern’s sec- 
ond duty is to go “To the masses, to the 
masses.” It must conquer the majority 
of the working class; its members must 
participate in every labor demonstra- 
tion, every strike, every campaign for 
factory elections. They must try to 
“bore from within” in the labor-unions 
and, if possible, organize Communist 
unions. Parties that are weak must be 
built up, Socialist parties must be split 
—in every way the strength of the in- 
dividual Communist party, and there- 
fore Comintern, must be increased. 
Greater attention must be paid to the 
colonies; here are great masses of work- 
ers outside any organizations. Further, 
it is the colonies which provide some 
European powers their markets; upset 
the situation in the colonial possessions 
and unemployment will follow at home 
with consequent discontent and possible 
material for “a revolutionary situation.” 
To understand the third duty of 
Comintern one must realize how cer- 
tain the Communist party in Russia is 
of a war against them. Any foreigner in 
Moscow for more than a month can feel 
the depth of this “war certainty.” The 
“war” was announced definitely after 
England’s break with Russia in 1927; it 
has been heralded several times since 
then; and no Moscow paper passes 
through a week without at least once re- 
porting some nations arming against the 
U.S. S. R. “Join in building up the So- 


viet Union—but be ready to build a but- 
tress against the Imperialists” is a com- 
mon slogan. It is always a war of defense 
—U. S. S. R. alone against the capitalist 
world; but that it will come is almost 
the second faith. As a matter of fact in 
event of a war the U. S. S. R., without 
diplomatic alliances, would probably 
stand alone. Comintern here plays its 
most important rdle as a defensive arm 
of the party. 

“At this time war and intervention 
in Russia is an actual problem in world 
development; therefore Comintern or- 
ganizes for August first a demonstra- 
tion to show how ready we are for the 
new revolutionary struggle. This dem- 
onstration is one of the most important 
steps toward concentrating and gather- 
ing our strength for the final decisive 
Revolutionary War,” said one leader, 
last July. The last congress in 1928 de- 
clared that “defending the U. S. S. R. 
from imperialist war” is the chief inter- 
national problem of the Communist 
movement. It drew up practical mea- 
sures to be taken.in case of war. If war 
against the U. S. S. R. threatens, Com- 
munists must work among the masses 
to arouse them against having their 
country go into that war; if they fail, 
then they must work especially hard 
in factories producing war supplies, 
among the troops, among the “work- 
ing-peasant youth” who go into the 
army. Under no circumstances must the 
Communists boycott the war or desert 
or play pacifist, for that would take the 
“revolutionary elements” from the army 
and hinder the chief aim to turn the war 
against the U. S. S. R. into a civil war. 
In that way the workers abroad could 
“Defend the U. S. S. R.” 


In more senses than one Comintern is 
the foreign alliance of the Proletarian 
Fatherland. 














The Land of Juan de Dios 


BY STARK YOUNG 


n the last Saturday in April, 
6) 1746, word came that the Sefior 
Rafael Vasco de Madrazo and 
his company had already reached the 
mission of San José, where his carriage 
was being washed and the horses water- 
ed at the Aqueduct, and would soon ar- 
rive in the town. He had been expected 
in San Antonio de Bejar three or four 
days already, but had delayed at San 
Juan Bautista to celebrate his mistress’s 
birthday. She was Carmen Gonzales, the 
celebrated dancer from Salvatierra, who 
rode with him. Couriers, sent ahead to 
make sure that everything was ready in 
the house he had caused to be taken for 
himself, had told all this. Within an 
hour, he would ride into the plaza. 

It was a small city, and the news had 
spread to every house. A very rich young 
man, people said, was coming to take 
up a grant from the king. He had trav- 
elled from Madeira, where his family 
lived on their estates, to the family prop- 
erty in Mexico and thence to Texas. His 
own grant began somewhere to the west 
of the town and ran, it was rumored, a 
great stretch of country beyond the Me- 
dina hills, where silver fields were be- 
lieved to lie. Every year about this time 
Indians from that country came to 
town, with strips of silver which they 
exchanged for the supplies they wanted, 
and went away again. People said that 
the silver in these hills extended north 
to the rivers, the Blanco, San Miguelito, 
Pedernales, and beyond; there was a leg- 
end of gold as well. Nobody knew any- 
thing for certain, only what one saw 
with his own eyes from the Indians, 
who told nothing. 

Any traveller, coming up those many 


leagues from the south, along the Cami- 
no Real and over the mountains and 
flat plains, was likely to go first thing to 
San Fernando, with a candle and a 
prayer for his deliverance from the In- 
dians, robbers, bandits, and marauders 
of all sorts, who were ready to waylay 
him, and from the scorching sun, wind, 
dust, and other natural enemies of 
health. Half the town was standing 
along the street to San Fernando to see 
the young man pass by in his red-wheel- 
ed carriage, beside him his mistress, her 
maid and parrot-cage sitting opposite, 
and after the carriage, his servants, the 
five soldiers granted him for a guard, 
and diverse persons and stragglers that 
every train to the north was sure to 
gather at San Luis Potosi, Charcas, and 
Sierra Gorda along the route. The wag- 
ons and mules had been left not far 
away at the edge of town; the company, 
save for the three in the carriage, went 
the rest of the way on foot. Don Rafael 
Vasco de Madrazo rode in a blue coat, 
turquoise color, with gold on the collar; 
Carmen Gonzales sat beside him in a 
green mantle, a yellow hat, and gloves 
flamingo red. 

At the very end of this bright, grave 
procession going to kneel before the 
candles in the shadowy church, there 
was a woman in a black dress, with a 
black mantilla over her head, who walk- 
ed alone. The fatigue of the journey 
and the eager glances she gave the faces 
of the people along the street delayed 
her progress and caused her to lag be- 
hind some paces. At length some boys 
began to point and jeer at her, first one 
boy and then several, running along, 
peering into the white face with the 
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strange searching eyes. Dofia Remedios 
turned her head quickly away, she 
knew there might be something absurd 
about her staring like that into the 
crowd, glancing about her like a haunt- 
ed woman. The boys grew bolder. “I 
have known worse than that,” she 
thought. “What does it matter?” She 
had not time to see the faces of so many 
people, not to look well at every face, 
that was the trouble. A little peon with 
gray hair stepped out of a doorway and 
cuffed one of the boys over the head. 

“That will teach you.” 

He took off his cap and bowed, look- 
ing gently into her eyes: 

“Excuse them, sefiora, little fools.” 

She thanked him. 

“Boys are fools,” he said. 

“It’s no matter,” she said. “Tell me, 
have you heard of a Don Juan Estrada? 
Juan de Dios Ramirez Estrada?” 

The peon bowed again. 

“But, sefiora, he is my master; I be- 
long to that hacienda, four leagues from 
town.” 

“I heard a rumor that he was here in 
San Antonio,” she said. “To think you 
know him!” 

“Excuse me, sefiora, there’s nothing 
strange in that. He has two hundred 
peons, sefiora. And more.” 

She was not listening. “Yes, yes, you 
are very kind,” she said and hurried on. 
She clasped her hands to check their 
trembling—when you have waited so 
long—“My son, my son, my son! What 
will he say?” she cried. The little peon 
stood gazing after her, puzzled, and 
shaking his head. 

She was the daughter of a ruined 
nobleman who had been a poet, as well 
as a spendthrift, in his youth, and the 
friend of scholars; they used to visit 
him later on in his great old tottering 
farmhouse in Castile. He had a palace 
in Toledo, but for many years the great 








gates had not been opened, and the 
superb, long damask at the windows 
had faded almost white. In this country 
house, with its name of Montesclaros 
on the high old gate, far off somewhere 
in the hills behind Avila, Remedios had 
spent her life. Her mother had died 
when she was born. She lived quietly, 
a lonely girl, knowing only these men, 
listening to her father and his friends, 
afraid of him, until at length he married 
her to a suitor who was the younger son 
of a great marquis and in his own right 
a conde. Condesa de Villanueva she 
was, therefore, but after what happened 
she never used the title and thought of 
herself solely as Dofia Remedios, her 
father’s daughter. 

The marquis, her father-in-law, grant- 
ed the young couple apartments in the 
family palace, where the two older sons 
and their families also lived. Soon after 
his child was born, the conde began at 
intervals to absent himself from home, 
going off on journeys here and there; 
first to Estramadura and the south, 
wandering, he said; then he said less of 
what he did and stayed away longer. 
They heard that he went to the Span- 
ish islands, to the Indies, even to Amer- 
ica somewhere; nobody knew; they 
thought him mad. He had grown to 
hate his parents, especially his mother, 
who doted on him above every one, 
whined, and hung on his neck; he hated 
his brothers, and most of all his wife, 
who was beginning to love him. Only 
his son seemed to keep his heart, little 
Juan de Dios. The love the mother had 
for his child merely annoyed him; he 
used to frown if she so much as touched 
the child, having had too much of that 
sort of thing himself. One morning 
when Juan was five years old he could 
not be found anywhere, but there was a 
letter saying they need never expect to 
see either the child or the father again. 
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However prostrate with despair she was, 
for the child had been her life, however 
white, frail, and hidden, it made no dif- 
ference; the whole palace of the conde’s 
family, servants and all, hated Reme- 
dios, as if she were to blame for what 
had happened. There was nothing to 
do but to go back to her father, who was 
infuriated by this disgrace to his name 
that nobody could do anything about, 
but not sorry to have a daughter’s care 
again, for he was getting old. 

When she used to lie for hours across 
the big carved bed with its dim curtains, 
in her room with the whitewashed walls 
and blue beams overhead, old Manuela 
sitting on the edge of the bed, holding 
the little hand in hers, he would mount 
the stair and come and stand looking 
down at them. People said he was the 
tallest man in Castile and had a beard 
like Cervantes’s portrait. 

“Now, Manuela, what’s the matter 
with her?” he would say, knowing 
very well what the matter was, for this 
was the fiftieth time. 

“She’s crying for her baby, Don En- 
rique; that’s it; she wants to go search- 
ing for him.” 

“But that’s nonsense. Nobody knows 
where he went with the child, whether 
somewhere in Spain, giving up his 
name, or in the islands, or the New 
World.” 

“She wants her little boy.” 

“But I am old and could never go far,” 
he said. “Could she go alone?” Then he 
would say, enjoying his measures like a 
poet, “On a vain search? Could she go 
beyond Cuba or San Domingo, San Sal- 
vador, or to San Luis, Guadalupe, to 
Vera Cruz in Mexico, or to the cities of 
the Andes?” 

After her father had spoken thus and 
had gone, Dofia Remedios would take 
her hand away even from Manuela 
and let it lie stretched out with the other 


,’ 


hand above her head. “I am all alone.’ 

And then, after a while, the little 
hand in hers, or the sound of the little 
voice, the little feet on the floor, or the 
small soft body against her breast, were 
less present to her; at least they came 
less often. She began to think less of her 
own loss and had even more than ever 
that terrible anxiety lest he should need 
her; in her dreams she saw him in troub- 
le, or he was ill; she never believed that 
he was dead. 

During these years, save for the wo- 
men servants and some of the farm wo- 
men, she was thrown only in the com- 
pany of men. Her father and his friends 
were the only education she received. 
Growing older with the years, along 
with him, they used to come every sea- 
son to visit him in the faded, gusty 
house. One or two of them were from 
Avila, the rest scholars from the uni- 
versity at Salamanca: Don Felipe Her- 
rera, the theologian and author of the 
“Commentaries on the Psalms,” whose 
poem from the Twenty-third Psalm was 
said to have saved him from the Inqui- 
sition; Don Andrés de Segura, the most 
celebrated Platonist in Spain in his day, 
and others, coming across the country 
in their rattling carriages, staying sev- 
eral days, talking together hours on 
end, of philosophy, of poetry and gov- 
ernment, of the nature of love. Reme- 
dios sat silent at the foot of her father’s 
table, listening. 

And as she listened, she saw these 
men drinking the Amantillado that was 
dwindling every month in the cellar, 
and the good red wine of the farm, and 
eating the ham and the sausages, the 
artichokes, the puchero, and the cakes 
that Manuela cooked, out of the lean 
rations from the neglected farm; she 
heard the proud, high things they talk- 
ed. She heard her father pressing these 
viands on his guests as if his were in- 
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deed an overflowing larder and the fin- 
est wines of Jerez or Malaga forever on 
their way to him—that was the man of 
it. “They are only children,” she would 
say to herself, looking at them with her 
dark, quiet eyes. Men were eagles, chil- 
dren, dreamers, the wings flying off the 
ground, the sowers, the seed. 

As time passed, her grief went fur- 
ther in and became a kind of hidden 
solitude. Thinking of her child, she 
searched her heart. Was she asking him 
back again too much for herself? She 
came at length to think of woman as 
like the land around her, woman as the 
earth, waiting, eternal, warm, in which 
the seed fell. She had heard so much of 
woman’s duty, so many assumptions of 
what a woman should do, that she had 
tried to think it out for herself. She said 
to herself at length, “It’s not that I must 
give myself to a child, not that I sacrifice 
myself, but must fulfil myself. As the 
earth does.” 

Sixteen years passed. Her son was a 
man now, he was of age. She began to 
think more and more of the relation of 
a mother and son. There was so much 
sentiment talked on the subject, so 
much whining on the mother note, so 
much taking advantage of him to tie 
to, to hang upon, to feed one’s emotions 
on. There must be none of that. There 
must be dignity, there must be grace, 
decent form, respect, between mother 
and son. Word came, by way of a friend 
of her father’s in Toledo, that the Conde 
de Villanueva was dead. The word had 
come to the Toledo palace through a 
Jesuit returning from the college in 
Puebla; nothing was said of the son. 
For days and nights Remedios’s flesh 
went hot and cold; she prayed for a sign 
from the Mother of God, knowing all 
the time that she could not leave her fa- 
ther, not while he lived. 

It was three years yet before Don En- 





rique left the bed he had caused to be set 
up in the library, where he had been 
with his ancestors’ portraits for seven 
months, to be laid in the chapel vault, 
where he would be with their bones 
forever. Remedios sold the farm and 
the old house to a money-lender in 
Leon, who paid her half its value; then 
she sailed for Mexico. In Puebla, which 
lay some miles from the sea, some peo- 
ple remembered the Conde de Vil- 
lanueva; he had died in a duel with dag- 
gers; his son had gone away. They men- 
tioned San Luis Potosi. Some said they 
thought the province of Sonora; some- 
where perhaps, God alone knew; the 
conde had been reported to have a mag- 
nificent grant in the north. But who 
could say these things, in a country so 
vast that no one man could traverse 
it? 

Sefior Rafael, in name like an angel 
and in countenance like one, kneeling 
beside his mistress, the Sefiorita Carmen 
Gonzales, in her green and yellow, 
looked at an old woman praying at the 
altar-rail across the aisle from him. He 
was a sensitive, voluptuous, as well as 
brave and reckless young man, and had 
already drifted away from the words on 
his lips to listen to his mistress’s low 
voice muttering her prayers. It was like 
something within a guitar, how low, 
how sweet; it rose and fell; he risked his 
soul in hell, as he had often done before, 
for the sake of one more of those de- 
lights that she could give him. Looking 
at the old woman, he forgot his prayers 
entirely, and presently even the beauti- 
ful low voice at his side, and kneeled 
there, his brow resting on his palm, his 
face turned to one side, watching her. 
The motionless body, its bowed shoul- 
ders and clasped hands, seemed too frail 
to be alive. Her face was raised, her eyes 
resting on the altar. He must have 
thought that she was dead—she was so 
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white—and that the soul was coming 
out of her eyes. 

It all came back to him now, the eve- 
ning at Taxco, six weeks before, when 
she had first approached him, to ask 
permission to join his train going north 
to San Antonio. Events had put her out 
of his mind: at Querétaro Carmen had 
taken up with the bull-fighter, Ottavio 
Garcia; people brought tales; Don Ra- 
fael was mad with jealousy; at Saltillo 
he had given her a beating; and at San 
Juan Bautista he had given her a three 
days’ fiesta. In Taxco one afternoon an 
old woman in black came up to him, 
speaking in a low, passionate voice that 
age had not touched and in the purest 
Castilian. She had heard that he was 
about to start to-morrow for San An- 
tonio. All Taxco knew that his family 
was sending him to inquire into the re- 
ports of gold and silver in the northern 
province. She was searching for her son, 
who had been lost to her for more than 
thirty years. She had been to Puebla, to 
the provinces of Oaxaca, Michoacan, 
and many other places, even to some 
of the sea-coast towns. He knew how 
that might be, she said. It was so large 
a country, the parts of it so cut off from 
one another, that wars might be fought 
in one province and peace made, before 
another learned of it, and governments 
came and went and hundreds of towns 
and cities never knew of them. How 
could one not be lost? Her money was 
almost gone by now, but she had enough 
pesos for this journey perhaps. 

Don Rafael thought her mad, but he 
would grant her request. “Sefiora,” he 
replied, “you may come along. No ques- 
tion of pesos.” Then he thought, “She 
may bring me luck, who knows?” The 
silver and gold were in his mind. He 
hoped she would not die on the journey, 
but if she did, well, wandering ends 
where it ends, he would give her a de- 


cent burial, for the sake of his own 
mother—no, for the sake of all women. 
When they were young, women were 
like music behind the curtain of plain, 
dull things that men must engage in. 
And Carmen Gonzales was waiting 
for him at the inn. 

The celebrated Father Francisco 
Mariana de los Dolores y Viana, of the 
mission near by, had conducted mass in 
San Fernando that morning, and, even 
so long a while after, there were more 
people in church than usual; but at the 
great door into the Plaza de las Islas 
now, Don Rafael touched her arm. 

“Forgive me, sefiora, there was so 
much to distract me, trying to preserve 
the journey from misfortunes, that I 
have not remembered perhaps.” 

“Oh, no, my dear Don Rafael,” Dojfia 
Remedios said. “You must not say that. 
There were so many in your train.” 

“For a man even it was a terrible jour- 
ney, but for your years, sefiora——” 

“It was a happy journey, sefior. I owe 
you everything, everything.” 

“You owe me nothing, sefiora. But 
they have taken me a large house here 
in the town; if you will honor me, | 
offer you a lodging there.” 

“That too? How kind you are, sefior.” 

“While you find your son, perhaps,” 
he went on, smiling and looking at the 
emeralds on the fingers of his left hand. 
“You must remember this is the town of 
San Antonio, who finds for us what is 
lost.” 

“I have found him, Don Rafael.” 

“Found your son?” 

She could see he thought her out of 
her wits. “At least I know he is here.” 

“Then what is his name?” Don Ra- 
fael said gently. “We'll have him sent 
for.” 

“His name is Juan de Dios Estrada.” 

“Juan de Dios? Estrada? Very well. 
I am a stranger here, of course, and 
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shouldn’t know. Are you ill, sefiora?” 

“I have trouble at times getting my 
breath,” she said, “but not at this mo- 
ment.” 

Carmen Gonzales, a little in advance 
of them, rapped her fan on her flamingo 
palm and called to him. 

“Tm coming,” he said. “My house, 
sefiora, is off there, it seems, only a step. 
They call it the House of the Shell.” 

She saw him stop, with Carmen Gon- 
zales, to buy jasmines from a woman 
who sat, her black riboso drawn up over 
her head, with a little jar on the ground 
beside her. Near by, the melon vender 
had spread out his goods, the sea-green 
melons with their pale, soft leaves. On 
the far side of the Plaza de las Islas, 
named, she had already heard, from the 
Canary Islanders who had built their 
houses around it, there was a kind of 
market, with barrows set up, where she 
could see green vegetables and fruits, 
lengths of cloth for sale, and crockery 
put out on the ground. Peons, Indians, 
servants, housewives, and old men in 
shawls were moving about, calling out 
wares, conversing with one another. 
The rest of the plaza was open at this 
hour. Dofia Remedios stood looking at 
it. On the white stone of the pavement 
the bright light lay, like a breath quick- 
ly taken. A harp-player, with a beauti- 
ful grave head and white hair, stood 
back in the close noon shadow of the 
wall. She closed her eyes to listen, the 
melody was like a song, a voice in a song, 
singing forever; the lower strings seem- 
ed to her like the quick, sad beating of 
a heart. 

The house that Don Rafael Vasco de 
Madrazo had taken was that built by a 
nobleman who had been ordered back 
to Spain after certain letters he had writ- 
ten to the French king were intercepted 
by the archbishop’s agents from Guade- 
lajara. So far away was Spain that no- 





body in San Antonio knew what had 
happened to him. He had not returned 
and the house, with the magnificent 
furniture that he had brought with him, 
was in the hands of the Cabildo. It 
was a great baroque house, with saffron- 
yellow walls and pink eaves and mould- 
ings, and a shell copied from that at the 
mission of San José over the street por- 
tal, and stood in the same street with the 
Veramendi palace and the famous blue 
house of Juan Banul. 

In the narrow room that the porter 
had led her to, across the patio and up 
a narrow stair to the rear of the house, 
Dojia Remedios, having made her toilet 
with exquisite care, changing her linen 
and smoothing out her frayed dress— 
she no longer had any but the one—sat 
down at her window. She was busy with 
her thoughts. She had travelled so long 
through cities and provinces, riding 
when she could, then on foot, sleeping 
in convents, in the huts of the peons, in 
taverns and now and again on the 
ground, that the thought of meeting 
her son, the hope of meeting him, had 
made the meeting seem a reality. “There 
must be dignity,” she said; “there must 
be form and dignity.” She had said these 
things over a thousand times, picturing 
herself and her son. 

The malady from which Dojia Reme- 
dios suffered consisted in a great difh- 
culty at times in drawing the air into 
the lungs. The lungs would refuse either 
to contract or to expand. More than 
once she had almost died of it. As she 
sat there by the window, she remember- 
ed that she had eaten nothing all day 
but a piece of bread. She felt light in 
her body, unreal. But she knew she 
would not die. She believed that her 
son was coming. 

And when he came? She closed her 
eyes and could see her father when she 
was a child and he still a young man. 
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And when her son came? Until he 
came——? 

The porter of the house knocked at 
the door. Thank God! But she would 
not cry out. She held tight to the arms 
of the chair. “Come in,” she said in a 
low voice. The door opened and ad- 
mitted her visitor. 

“I am Juan de Dios Ramirez Estrada, 
sefiora,” he said, making a grave bow, 
but she could see that the hand that 
held his hat was trembling slightly. 
“You asked for me, they say.” 

“My son, do I annoy you? For so long, 
I’ve been——” 

No, that was not what she meant. His 
eyes were the same. Sombre and arro- 
gant. She would have known them. But 
not the rest. She looked at the white brow 
and temples, under the dark hair, the 
burn from the sun, the gray eyes, all Cas- 
tilian, the Castilian red and white. He 
was tall like his father, a nail’s breadth 
under six feet. But he was not like his 
father. Was he like his father’s father, 
or his other grandfather, Don Enrique? 
Were they all one, these four men? 

“My father told me that my mother 
died when I was born.” 

“Juan de Dios,” she said, “I am Reme- 
dios Aragonés y Estrada, Condesa de 
Villanueva by my marriage to your fa- 
ther, Andrés, El] Zurdo his family call- 
ed him, because he was left-handed, as 
his mother was before him, and as you 
were when you were a little boy, before 
he took you away.” 

“They called me that too. Zurdito,” 
he said, stepping farther into the room. 

She saw that he did not, like Rafael 
de Madrazo, take her for out of her wits. 
He had seen that she spoke the truth. 
He had his own brain, though he might 
not say what he thought. 

“There was some delay,” Juan de Dios 
went on; “I had just come in from the 
ranch.” 


She was looking at him closely, at his 
linen, his coat, his boots, his hair, and 
a that he had made himself immacu- 

ate. 

“You have so much land, Juan de 
Dios?” 

“My father had a claim here and | 
have a new grant lately from the gov- 
ernment,” he said, as if to go on politely 
talking, “known as Cuatro Ciénegas. 
We are making some changes now.” 
But she heard that vaguely, except to 
note the beautiful Spanish that he spoke. 
There were things nearer to him. How 
unlike Rafael de Madrazo he was. Ra- 
fael was voluptuous, delicate, much of 
the woman in him; he needed women 
only for their luxurious flesh or soft, 
babbling company; they were happy 
and easy with him, they could talk with 
him as to another woman. But Juan de 
Dios was the full complement of wo- 
man. He needed women as the seed 
needs the earth, as the wave needs the 
water, as fire needs the substance, with- 
out knowing it almost. Dofia Remedios 
had a proud sense of his strangeness, of 
the impossibility of any intimacy with 
him for any woman, no matter how 
closely they were bound together by 
their need for each other. But she knew 
how much a woman might love him. 
It was not happiness she would have 
from that love so much as the rapture 
and pain at the core of life. To the wo- 
man he was the mystery arising in her 
as the blood rose in her veins. He was 
solitary like the life in nature. And, like 
nature, he was touched with death. To 
be loved; to be cared for. 

Dojia Remedios returned to her son’s 
words, noting how remote he seemed, 
how proud, how vulnerable through 
that very pride. What enemies he must 
have! Let him be so; she was loyal to 
what he was. 

“J have been here in this presidio of 
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San Antonio de Bejar,” he was saying, 
“almost ever since my father’s death— 
that’s seventeen years ago, sefiora. My 
father and I were in Cuernavaca, in 
Leén, Taxco, Puebla, who knows 
where; he would always change. He is 
buried in Puebla.” 

He had not even told her that he be- 
lieved she was his mother, and yet was 
telling her about himself and about his 
father, speaking as if out of some no- 
blesse oblige. “I was once in Puebla,” 
she said. 

“What a long road you endured, se- 
fiora,” he said—it seemed to her quickly, 
as if enough had been said on the other 
subject—“all this way.” 

There was a silence; he had in fact 
said very little. “We started from Tax- 
co,” she said. “Rafael de Madrazo gra- 
ciously offered to lodge me in his house.” 

She saw him looking scornfully about 
at the apartment offered to his mother, 
but he made no reply. 

“But you have said nothing of your 
family, Juan de Dios; are you mar- 
ried ?” 

“I am married,” he replied coldly, 
averting his eyes. 

“You have children.” 

“T’ve been married less than a year; 
my wife is scarcely twenty. For eleven 
days now we have not seen each other. 
She does not approve of what I have 
done lately.” 

“You don’t want to speak of it?” 

“It will do no good, sefiora.” 

Half an hour after her son had gone, 
having kissed her hand but without 
speaking of seeing her again or any- 
thing of the sort, the servant came to say 
that the carriage of Juan de Dios was 
waiting in the patio, and that the apart- 
ment of the Condesa de Villanueva was 
ready. It was not far, only at the end of 
the Calle de las Islas, which led off from 
the square by San Fernando. At Juan de 





Dios’s house, she was informed that he 
had been obliged to return to Cuatro 
Ciénegas. His wife was not present to 
welcome her husband’s mother, and 
Dojia Remedios was shown to her room 
by the servants. 

During the night Dofia Remedios had 
an attack of her malady and almost died. 
For months these attacks had been 
worse when they came; sometimes her 
lungs seemed to close entirely against 
the air and refused to let her draw her 
breath. Her son had left his apologies 
with old Juanita, who was assigned to 
serve his mother; and Dofia Remedios, 
alone, long after she had sent the ser- 
vant to bed, lay back on her pillows 
with her eyes open, fighting for breath 
and staring at the enormous room with 
its whitewashed walls, floor of square 
bricks, and great deep-set window, 
flanked with shutters of carved oak. Af- 
ter a little now the attack passed, and 
she lay in the darkness with her hand 
over her mouth in consternation at the 
thought of how nearly she had come to 
frustration at the very moment she had 
so waited for, and knowing she could 
not have much longer to live. 

She did not mind the thought. It was 
not necessary that her son and herself 
become intimate, inquiring into little 
events gone by, learning each other’s 
confidences. He was not the sort for 
that, and she too had forgotten such 
ways, so long had she been alone, seeing 
the land, the water, the forests, and the 
sky, living in the force of her hope as 
they lived in the force of their diverse 
natures. He was in some difficulty and 
stress now, with life, with the affairs of 
his property, with the young wife whom 
she had not yet seen. In the midst of this 
world of his passions, his decisions, his 
character, he moved alone. All these 
passions, traits, and impulses had a cer- 
tain high pure quality because he enter- 
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tained them for themselves and sought 
to feed his nature with them; he was 
not a man of tricks and oblique policy. 

She clasped her hands to her breast. 


He was like a child, helpless, born 
thus into this world of his soul. 

Once during those months before he 
was born, her body had stood between 
him and the physical world, tempering 
its laws for him, converting its sub- 
stance to his use, nourishing the life of 
his little body, and when he was born, 
still standing between him and the 
world, so long as he needed it. Once she 
had given him her body, now she would 
give him her soul. She would feed the 
life of his soul. She would put her soul 
between his soul and the world. 

This idea, long habitual with her as 
she wondered about the necessity that 
led her on this search, now became the 
whole of her mind. She was absorbed 
with her thoughts. The birth into the 
light of day did not mean that the child 
was one with his mother; on the con- 
trary, they were two beings separated. 
In the same way now, she and her son 
need not become one in spirit. No, what- 
ever we might desire, they were two 
spirits. Well, that fact changed nothing; 
it was a part of the strange, divine lone- 
liness . . . 

“T will find out what this trouble is,” 
she said, coming out into words, “on 
his land. And I will talk with his wife.” 
She turned these things over and over, 
feeling in the room about her the misty 
walls and shadows, and outside, the pro- 
found glory of the night; she lay with 
these thoughts for a long time, falling 
asleep at last only at daybreak, and wak- 
ing almost immediately. From the win- 
dow she saw the stars fading out of the 
sky, and when they were gone, heard, 
from the convents and churches and 
the missions here and there across the 


fields to the south, the bells; they were 
like stars coming out in the air. 

She heard the bells ringing near by 
at San Antonio de Vejar y Valero, at 
San José farther off, and the sharp bells 
of San Juan de Capistrano, and die one 
by one away; and very soon after, the 
street cries of the dawn begin, shrill 
boys driving donkeys, a man with a load 
of charcoal and mesquite wood, and the 
sounds of the market plaza stirring. In 
the midst of it she heard, all of a sud- 
den and nearer, a muttering of voices 
and saw, when she rose and went to the 
window, a group of peons standing 
close together by the gate. Then she saw 
Juan de Dios riding out through the 
corral with its wall of cedar posts and 
up to the men. She saw him speaking to 
the peons, who appeared to be sullen 
and rebellious, only one of them step- 
ping out to answer him; then his hand 
went out and she saw him slash the 
neck of this peon with his riding-whip. 
You could hear the swish of the whip. 
Dofia Remedios drew back from the 
window and closed her eyes. 

All that day old Juanita was in and 
out of Dofia Remedios’s room, and to- 
ward evening, when the light was fad- 
ing into a soft glow, she brought with 
her a platter of olives which she was cut- 
ting up into tiny dice. In the afternoon 
she often had to do the work of Maria 
Lucena, the cook. She set a stool stretch- 
ed with bull’s hide near the door and 
took her seat, looking now and then at 
the sick woman and saying not a word. 

“Juanita,” said Dofia Remedios, sud- 
denly without opening her eyes, “you 
must tell me what is the trouble.” 

“Sefiora, you must taste the wine I put 
there for you. Don Juan said you were 
to have a carafe of it. It goes to every 
part of Spain, sefiora, where they call it 
mission wine; what a flavor, every one 
says.” 
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“You are not answering me. You saw 
what happened at the corral this morn- 
ing.” 

“I didn’t see it, but Transito, my hus- 
band, sefiora, told me.” 

“You are not answering me.” 

“No, Dofia Remedios.” 

“What is the trouble?” 

The old servant set her platter on the 
floor beside her and got up and closed 
the door, then went to the foot of the 
bed. 

“Don Juan has a grant from the vice- 
roy at Monterey, sefiora. He wants to 
turn it into grazing-land for sheep; they 
say there may be mines too. He is mov- 
ing the peons to some land of his on the 
Brazos.” 

“And they resist ?” 

“They have been on this land a long 
time. They are poor people, Dofia Reme- 
dios.” 

“And what do you think?” 

“Transito and I keep our mouths shut, 
seflora.” 

“I don’t know anything,” Dofia Re- 
medios said; “I’ve not been out of this 
room.” 

“It would do no good, sefiora; this 
house is as dumb as a tomb, without a 
master, without a mistress. Dofia Santa 
has not given an order for ten days. I 
don’t believe she has left her room.” 


“What does she think ?” 

“All I know is that she sides with the 
peons, sefora. But then you see—but 
perhaps I shouldn’t say that——” 

“Go on, pray.” 

“You see, Dofia Remedios, the sefio- 
ra’s father, asking your forgiveness, was 
a peon himself. It was only that she was 
more beautiful than any one.” 

“She is against Juan de Dios?” Dofia 
Remedios said, disguising any surprise 
she may have felt; she saw old Juanita 
looking closely at her. 
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“T don’t know what she said, sefiora; 
all I know is what Transito told me. One 
night at supper, soon after the trouble 
began, Don Juan rose from the table and 
went out without so much as howdy-do, 
saddled his horse, and rode away and 
didn’t come back, not till next day.” 

You need not leave your room to feel 
the state of things in a house; and Dofia 
Remedios knew how it was at Las Pa- 
lomas. From the window she saw some 
servant now and then go quietly about 
the patio, the corral, the stable, or lean- 
ing against a wall in the sun. Sometimes 
there were peons coming from the haci- 
enda. But the place was mute; and all 
day in the hot, white sun there was only 
a sense of a shadow moving across some 
bright patch now and then, and of some 
strange suspension in the air. 

The day passed and the night, and 
her second morning at Las Palomas 
came without any word of her son’s re- 
turn. Dofia Remedios told Juanita that 
she wished to be conducted to her 
daughter-in-law. The old servant, with- 
out a word, went and opened the door 
and stood waiting. Leaning on Juanita’s 
arm, Dofia Remedios crossed slowly the 
length of the house, along the shaded 
arcade, till she reached Santa’s door. 
Then she waited and let the maid go in. 

“Will you say that Don Juan’s mother 
would like to visit her?” 

“The sefiorita’s door has been left al- 
ways open lately.” The servant did not 
seem to wish to say any more. 

Dofia Remedios waited. 

“Dofia Santa is asleep,” Juanita said, 
coming back to the door in a moment. 

Dofia Remedios went softly into the 
room. She stood looking at the face on 
the pillow and pressed her hands to her 
breast. The slight, lovely body with its 
head on the pillow lay heavy with the 
sleep of exhaustion. She saw the dark 
hair, the face with its pale olive, delicate 
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skin, the straight brow, the nostrils and 
chin, the delicate mouth touched with 
pain. It was a child’s face. It was a face 
that might have been a great dancer’s 
or some actress’s in the theatre. 

Dojia Remedios, realizing all of a sud- 
den the servant’s shadow in the door, 
dismissed her with a vague gesture and 
stood there still by the bed, not making 
a sound. Once the dark eyes opened but 
they saw nothing and closed again, and 
the lips quivered, but sleep returned. 
With beauty like that, a woman could 
have men following her, men of all 
sorts, rich men trailing after to give her 
everything she sighed for. But she loved 
Juan de Dios. Dofia Remedios, as she 
looked at this face, could see that; and 
she wondered at love and what love is. 

A little later, as she stood supporting 
herself against the balustrade in the gal- 
lery outside, she told herself that she had 
been mistaken in dismissing the servant 
and that she could not get back to her 
room without help. The stone of the 
friendly balustrade was warm from the 
sun but the shaded side of the column 
near by was cool against her brow. 

Juan de Dios’s house stood last on that 
side of the town where the Street of the 
Islands ended in country. It was built 
like the country haciendas: a long line 
of rooms connected by a gallery or ar- 
cade that ran in front of them and closed 
with a kind of wing at either end. Dojia 
Remedios from where she stood saw 
only the quiet shadowed gallery, the 
shining of the sun on the courtyard with 
its oleanders, jasmine, and yucca plants, 
the immaculate space of the white- 
washed walls quivering under the light 
of the sky, which stretched overhead, 
blue and spotless, without a cloud, only 
the light freshness of the breeze from 
the south. There was the smell of cedar- 
wood burning in the kitchen and the 
soft, heavy fragrance of the jasmine and 


oleanders in the sun. It was ten o’clock 
in the morning. 

Off to the south and west she could 
see the country, the hills violet and gray, 
faint, strangely transparent, and at the 
same time clear and final in their long 
lines. “I shall not see them again,” Dofia 
Remedios said, feeling at the same mo- 
ment a quiet peace passing into her 
body, a sense of how short life is and 
happy. The doves, from which the place 
had taken its name, were calling here 
and there in the fields. She could hear 
them at intervals, sometimes far off, 
sometimes near, like the voice of that 
sweet, sad land. She closed her eyes, 
standing there in her son’s house, and 
listened. 

Juan de Dios, coming in long after 
twelve that night, heard, as he went 
along the patio arcade, his mother call- 
ing him. Her door was open. She lay on 
the bed; a silver lamp that he had 
bought at San Juan Bautista was burn- 
ing on the little table. She was speaking 
to him. 

“Juan de Dios, you are late. Last night 
you never came back to your house at 
all.” 

“I was at Cuatro Ciénegas,” he said. 

He bowed to kiss her hand, making 
an apology for the dust spattered over 
his clothes. She saw the pallor of his 
face; he was worn out with fatigue. 

“But why are you still dressed? Did 
Juanita neglect you?” he asked, in an 
angry voice. 

“Juanita, no; I dismissed her,” Dofia 
Remedios said; “I wanted to wait and 
see you, Juan de Dios.” She did not say 
that she had wanted him to find her as 
decently dressed as possible, not in her 
wretched linen, when he came. 

“T’m here, sefiora.” 

“Tell me, what is the trouble you are 
in? Tell me, Juan.” 

“Nothing. Nothing,” he said. 
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“On the ranch?” 

“Not on the ranch. On that new 
grant, the tract they call Cuatro Ciéne- 
gas. I will tell you. This land must be 
turned, and right off too, into pasture 
for cattle. If there’s silver there I mean 
to have no peons on hand to steal it. I 
have ordered them out.” 

“They have been on the land a long 
time.” 

“Who can know that? It’s two hun- 
dred years since Coronado came this 
way with his troop. Yes, two hundred 
years and more. And since then many 
others.” 

“You drive the peons out into the 
road ?” 

“I would have transferred them to the 
ranch, settled them there. But not now, 
no, by God! not after this rebellion. 
They can get out.” 

“They’ve had the land a long time,” 
Dojfia Remedios said simply. 

“Tl have their leaders flogged with 
ramrods to-morrow; we'll see. They can 
get out.” 

“Go starve?” 

“They’re no better than dogs; why 
not?” 

“And who will you get to work for 
you?” 

“I can get that, be sure. I can hire the 
Indians from the missions; that’s what 
Don Carlos de Franquis did, the gov- 
ernor, only he forced the monks to let 
him have them. That was the lawsuit 
they took to the viceroy, and then to 
the Council of the Indies and the 
king.” 

“And your wife sides with them?” 

“It’s late. I must go, mother. I'll see 
you to-morrow.” 

“Doesn’t she?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that’s what’s eating your heart 
out. That’s what’s making you so hard, 
Juan de Dios. Because you—— 


“The peons threaten to appeal to the 
viceroy. I'll show them what.” 

“_ because you love her so much.” 

“Tl show them all.” 

A spasm of pain went through her 
body. She thought of the birth-pangs 
she had known, and wanted now to cry 
out again. But she would not have him 
know that she was dying. She would not 
break him down with that, working on 
his sympathy. No. The force must come 
from him. The pain lessened and she 
laid her hands quietly down at her sides. 

Juan de Dios was not looking at her; 
his frowning eyes were fixed on the 
floor; and Dofia Remedios, without 
moving her gaze from his face, began 
presently to speak. 

“My son, you are not good. Perhaps I 
should not blame you and I don’t. I 
know so little of your life, but I know 
you have been alone and that you have 
set yourself against the rest of the world. 
And now you are holding out like this; 
you deny what you have, you poison 
your soul, Juan de Dios. You won’t let 
yourself give in, you won’t let yourself 
give in and go to that girl who loves 
you, and say— Go to her, Juan de Dios 


“You'll forgive me, sefiora; I have 
never had the habit of discussing myself 
with any one,” he interrupted coldly. 

“And so may God pity you,” she said 
gently. “Will you do me a favor, Juan 
de Dios?” 

“If I can.” 

“Bring that seat by me here and sit 
down.” She was afraid that in her weak- 
ness she would not be able much longer 
to make him hear. 

He drew up the seat Juanita had had 
to a place beside her bed and she began 
speaking to him again. He listened si- 
lently as she talked on. What she said 
was not very clear to her, but she herself 
knew who it was she seemed to be talk- 
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ing to. It was the little ghost that she 
had seen coming toward her so many 
times down the garden-walk at Mon- 
tesclaros, or out of the shadows of her 
great empty room there, or standing in 
the altar-smoke and candle-light of the 
mass in chapels that she had visited in 
her wandering—a little boy of five, al- 
ways with his hands held out to her, 
calling her with those little lips that she 
had fed at her breasts, holding out those 
little arms that had been around her 
neck, and she talking baby-talk to him, 
saying the wise sweet things she had in 
her heart. She knew that she was mix- 
ing things up, but that he was listening. 
She knew that it was changed now. This 
was not a baby any more, this was a man 
whose soul her soul must feed. 

For a long time Dofia Remedios talk- 
ed to her son, sometimes very slowly, for 
the pain came and went, and he sat lis- 
tening without a word. Then she felt the 
pain growing worse and tightened her 
lips; she could feel the cold coming up 
her legs, past her knees, and something 
terrible creeping at her throat. She was 
afraid he would see it and found a pre- 
text for moving him farther from her. 

“Will you snuff the lamp, Juan de 
Dios?” she said. “You see how it gut- 
ters. It’s so late the oil is all gone.” 

He rose and went to snuff the lamp, 
which went out under his hands. 

“Look at that,” he said roughly, an- 
noyed at his clumsiness. 

She was glad of the darkness around 
her bed, though the light from the sky 
outside the window shone in the room. 

Juan de Dios came back and stood 
near by. From the shadows of the bed 
Dofia Remedios, looking up at him, 
could see his face; he looked very tall. 

“Juan de Dios,” she said presently, in 
a low voice. 

“Yes.” 

“Will you do it? You will go to her 
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and then everything will settle itself?” 

He said nothing. 

“Will you do as I ask you?” 

Again nothing. 

“Juan de Dios?” 

“Yes, I will do it,” he said, after a si- 
lence and not moving. 

“Thank God!” 

He was not looking at her, not bend- 
ing toward her, but stood there straight, 
with his hands clinched. This was his 
way; he was proud, this was his nature. 
She was loyal to him; “I am glad,” she 
thought. “I would not have him differ- 
ent.” 

She saw him walk over to the window 
and stand looking out. She knew that 
what he was thinking was something 
he would never speak of, never to any 
one. She raised her head slightly off the 
pillow to look at him, and saw also, be- 
yond him, the sky and the fields. She 
would be quiet, the land was quiet. 

Then she closed her eyes for what she 
knew would be the last time. “He lead- 
eth me beside still waters”; then she 
could hear Don Felipe Herrera and 
Don Andrés de Segura talking with her 
father long ago. It was Don Andrés’s 
voice. She could not quite make out all 
he was saying, but it was something 
where Plato said that there is a law that 
the paths of darkness beneath the earth 
shall never again be trodden by those 
who have set their feet on the heaven- 
ward road of love, but that walking hand 
inhand... 

Then she heard nothing at all. 

Juan de Dios stood at the window 
looking out, not moving. In the mes- 
quite trees, faint like clouds against the 
pale ground, he could hear the soft wind 
moving like the tide; he saw the garden- 
walls, the corral, the houses of the town, 
in the quiet light; beyond them he saw 
the road going off into the country, and 
the stars moving along the hills. 











The believer, not the infidel, talks 
God out of existence 








The Disappearance of God 


BY HENSHAW WARD 


in terms of “the attack on Chris- 

tianity”; they speak of “warfare 
against the divine” and of the “enmity” 
of science. But if there is any army or- 
ganized to fight against religion it is 
miraculously well camouflaged. I have 
never suspected that any man I know is 
a soldier in such ranks, nor have I read 
any recent book that I recognized as an 
assault on religion. 

Probably the book which most re- 
sembles an attack is Harry Elmer 
Barnes’s “The Twilight of Christiani- 
ty,” which is so violent that any church 
member would be excusable for consid- 
ering it the work of an enemy. Yet the 
motive of even this book is not to de- 
stroy a religion, but to show that the 
religion has already perished. “The the- 
sis of the book,” says Harold J. Laski, 
“Gs that it is no longer possible to accept 
the Christian theology as a system of be- 
lief, or the Christian ethic as a guide to 
life. . . . I believe that he has made out 
his case and that the broad lines of his 
argument are irrefutable.” 

Does Laski fail to recognize an on- 
slaught when he sees one? It may be so. 
But, if so, he has revealed the first and 
most important fact that a modern de- 
fender of God should understand: no 


ig is customary for theologians to talk 


foe is visible to those readers whom he 
most wishes to persuade. 

What those readers see along the 
whole religious front is the wreckage of 
countless different opinions about God. 
And the destruction seems not to have 
been caused by people who are foes of 
God, but by reasoners who wanted to 
set up right notions of Him. A man who 
wishes for faith in God finds that one 
hallowed conception after another has 
disappeared, has been erased by a be- 
liever in God. Nowadays these revisers 
are so active that nothing which they 
set up can withstand the arguments of 
the next rank of interpreters. The result 
is that a bewildered layman wonders 
why the newer and more refined repre- 
sentations have any more chance of sur- 
viving than those previously blotted out. 
If every likeness of Divinity may be 
called mythical by professors in the 
schools of divinity, what likelihood is 
there that any idea of Divinity is per- 
manently valid? When God has been 
philosophically exploded many times, 
He disappears. No enemy has prevailed 
against Him. The believers in Him have 
made Him a mere dubious speculation. 

If my account of the way God van- 
ishes is mystifying to theologians, if it 
seems shallow or perverse, then there is 
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all the stronger reason why they should 
attend closely to the explanation of my 
state of mind. They will beat the air and 
scold at vacancy so long as they direct 
their wrath against enemies of God. It 
is the friends of God who have made 
God incredible. My testimony in this 
matter is representative of those thou- 
sands of educated men who would 
prize nothing so much as an acquaint- 
ance with God, but who have been 
taught by rival theologies that God is 
a process of imagination. The man who 
hopes to contend against unbelief in the 
twentieth century must first understand 
us—or he will understand nothing. 


II 


Before I make my exhibits, I will set 
up a background against which they 
will show their meaning—the disap- 
pearance of hell. Hell was a solid and 
living faith only a generation ago. In 
1892, I remember, it was as much of a 
reality in my mind as God was. In that 
year my roommate at school brought 
from home after the Christmas holidays 
a book by Bob Ingersoll which argued 
that there wasn’t any hell, that people 
didn’t really believe there was, and that 
they couldn’t sleep at night if they be- 
lieved. My friend’s father, a Congrega- 
tional minister, had allowed his boy to 
read Ingersoll on this condition: “Re- 
member that all these arguments have 
been completely answered.” I debated 
whether I ought to look into such a piece 
of atheistical literature. Feeling safe- 
guarded by the fact that all the argu- 
ments had been answered, I yielded to 
curiosity. The existence of hell was not 
less real to me when I had finished read- 
ing, but one potent query had been 
planted in my brain: Do people believe 
in hell? 

No dialectic ever availed against hell; 
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no warfare against the belief could ever 
have succeeded. But when the vividness 
of belief had been dulled (perhaps by 
some growth of soft-heartedness in so- 
ciety), the faith in a place of eternal tor- 
ment began to seep slowly out of men’s 
consciousness. I think that in 1892 it was 
becoming respectable for ministers to 
say, “Oh, well, of course I don’t believe 
in a literal burning lake of brimstone.” 
And by 1910 hell was everywhere fad- 
ing out of the pulpits. And in 1929 Dean 
Inge formally pronounced that it was 
non-existent. 

Why did this great mountain of be- 
lief melt away? No new revelation was 
made; no one returned from death to 
give new testimony; no light was shed 
on the subject by science; not one new 
fact or mode of logic was brought to 
bear. Yet hell disappeared from millions 
of educated minds just as it did from 
mine, gradually, insensibly. It is con- 
ceivable that these minds of ours, which 
have thus let hell vanish without a rea- 
son, may allow God to go in the same 
way. 

Of course the cases are not similar: we 
dreaded hell, but we long for God. I am 
not arguing from one case to the other. 
I am only setting up a background of 
how the human mind works: it may 
suddenly abandon, for some indirect or 
unseen reason, a part of its psychic out- 
fit that has endured for centuries. 


Ill 


A good display of the modern destruc- 
tion of God by religious leaders may be 
seen in a little book called “My Idea of 
God.” The very title shows how un- 
substantial God is nowadays. He is the 
opinion that any devout person holds. 

The book opens with three profes- 
sions of orthodox faith by a Jew, a Prot- 
estant Fundamentalist, and a Catholic; 
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beyond them come the Gods of fifteen 
well-known thinkers who are promi- 
nent in pulpits or professorial chairs. 
The ideas of Him range from “life strug- 
gling to realize itself in perfect love” 
through “God has always been failing, 
defeated” to “a product of the imagina- 
tion, a metaphor.” And this is a book 
that was prepared with a holy zeal to 
remove my uncertainty, a collection of 
testimonies gathered by a man who was 
once a Baptist minister in Texas and is 
now an editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury. After J have read it I can think 
of nothing but the massacre of God that 
is being made by the best religious 
thought of the day. 

This book brings home to us the 
quaintness of Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
advice to rely on “specialists in religion” 
for guidance. Here is a most eminent 
band of specialists whose majority vote 
is that the God to whom I once said 
“Now I lay me” has disappeared. 

The full hopelessness of trusting the 
specialists will not be understood until 
you have read some of the works of the 
“social” theologians. They like to quote 
a Wisconsin professor of philosophy, 
Max Carl Otto: “We must have a new 
God, for both theoretical and practical 
purposes—a God of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

A typical specialist of this school is 
Gerald Birney Smith, who was ordain- 
ed to the Baptist ministry in 1902 and 
has been since 1913 a professor, not sim- 
ply of theology, but of “Christian the- 
ology,” at the University of Chicago. In 
his “Current Christian Thinking” he 
speaks guardedly, because he believes in 
transferring the old terms painlessly to 
the new Christianity; but so far as I can 
make out he does not believe in any 
power that would have been called God 
in 1900. A few extracts will enable you 
to guess how substantial his God is: 





“The belief of scientists in God, so far as 
it persists at all, is a rather vague emo- 
tional inheritance. . . . The appeal to 
God occupies a decreasing place in mod- 
ern religion. . . . It is no wonder that 
men are beginning to ask whether the 
doctrine of God is not too difficult and 
too vague to furnish the best basis for 
religion.” 

During the past year I have read twen- 
ty books by experts in God, every one of 
whom talks in terms of spiritual values 
or reverence or vision or Christlikeness. 
The most quoted and influential of these 
authors is Edward Scribner Ames. He 
is not a philosopher detached from prac- 
tical religion. For thirty years he has 
been the pastor of the University Church 
of the Disciples of Christ in Chicago; 
his friends speak with admiration of his 
power to stir a congregation, to make 
moving prayers, to be a good shepherd 
of his flock. Many emotional passages 
from his “Religion” seem to refer to our 
old-time God of the old-time religion; 
he dwells ardently upon the “reality” of 
God. God is “as real as Alma Mater and 
Uncle Sam, as real as our fellow beings.” 
But he says plainly: “God is not super- 
natural, but wholly natural. . . . God 
is the spirit of the people.” Ames is 
merely letting us down gently to a reali- 
zation that God is nothing but a symbol 
for the best social impulses. 

There is nothing exceptional about 
Ames and Smith. In many and many a 
pulpit all over the country there are 
men like them who spend their lives 
transferring the sacred terms to the new 
religion of The Social Mind. John Her- 
man Randall was ordained to the Bap- 
tist ministry thirty-five years ago; his 
son is a professor of philosophy at Co- 
lumbia, the kind of philosopher who 
“cherishes religion as one of the noblest 
manifestations of human nature” and 
who talks fervently about “the inspira- 











tion that leads to the heights of moral 
and spiritual character.” I don’t know 
where you could find in America a pair 
of men who would be more likely to 
qualify as religious specialists. They 
have written “Religion and the Modern 
World.” It tells us plainly that God is 
only a symbol, that “the idea of God has 
simply dropped out of any serious grap- 
pling with the problems of understand- 
ing the world.” 


IV 


I might somehow surmount these de- 
nials of God by the specialists if I could 
learn how they gain their knowledge. 
If there were some known way of get- 
ting evidence about God, some way that 
all investigators agreed upon, I could 
try to decide where errors of reasoning 
are made. But one profound worshipper 
of God approaches him by way of sci- 
ence, another by way of philosophy, an- 
other by personal experience, another 
by the authority of a revelation made to 
other men, another by “the instinct of 
the race,” another by the path of the 
will to believe. These various modes of 
reaching the divine are, in the main, 
contradictory of each other. I cannot 
prove, though I am eager to prove, that 
one way of adjusting my mind is more 
valid than the others. 

For example, think how my mind is 
put in turmoil by the scientific approach 
of Doctor Daniel S. Robinson, a devout 
believer, a professor at Miami Univer- 
sity. He says in “The God of the Liberal 
Christian” that “theology now occupies 
a position among the sciences almost ex- 
actly like that of alchemy or astrology,” 
and that theology must construct a meth- 
od “which is entirely consistent with 
the general methodological principles 
of science.” He thus informs us that the 
paths of instinct and philosophy and 
revelation are ways of superstition. “Lib- 
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eral theology,” he affirms, “must entire- 
ly separate itself from all thought which 
antedates the rise of social psychology.” 
He tells us that “belief in God is a bio- 
logical necessity”’—which would be an 
excellent hint to guide me if any other 
religious specialist pointed the same 
way. 

We turn to philosophy. Probably as 
safe a mentor as we can find is William 
Ernest Hocking, who deeply believes 
in a personal God, is a Congregational- 
ist, and professes philosophy at Harvard. 
He is so highly respected by both the 
philosophers and the professors of di- 
vinity that they acquire merit in their 
books by introducing a reference with 
“as Hocking has well said.” He is useful 
to ordinary minds like mine because he 
emphatically declares in his preface: 
“The truth about religion cannot be in 
itself obscure or intricate. ... Men 
want to know whether there is, in very 
fact, a god; and the plain-speaking 
man will not be put off with other than 
categorical answers.” Hocking tells us 
unequivocally that “there is but one 
way to God, and one proof of his ex- 
istence.” The proof is this: “I have an 
idea of God: therefore God exists. . . . 
It is always with some incredulity that 
we meet the assertion that any idea of 
ours carries with it its own guarantee of 
reality. Yet this same ontological argu- 
ment is the only one which is wholly 
faithful to the history of religion. It is 
the only proof of God.” 

Such a declaration erases every assur- 
ance of God that most plain-speaking 
men have held to. Set it alongside the 
following definition of God which 
emanates front Yale, phrased by the 
Reverend Douglas C. Macintosh: “We 
mean by the term God not only that 
upon which we absolutely depend any- 
way, but that upon which we absolutely 
depend for the ultimate conservation of 
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whatever ought to be conserved ulti- 
mately—that is to say, for the final con- 
servation of whatever is so absolutely 
valuable that its conservation is impera- 
tively and unconditionally demanded 
by every one who appreciates what true 
values are.” 

Think of worshipping that. 

I turn to science. The ordinary scien- 
tist is simply mystified by the philo- 
sophical ways of finding God. For ex- 
ample, the veteran physiologist J. S. 
Haldane affirms: “It is solely in our per- 
ception of spiritual values that the exist- 
ence of God is revealed to us.” 

An Eddington laughs at a scientific 
approach to God. He knows God by 
direct personal experience, just as direct 
as his experience of his earthly friends: 
“There are some to whom the sense of 
a divine presence irradiating the soul is 
one of the most obvious things in experi- 
ence.” At first sight this seems an in- 
dubitable guarantee of the reality of 
God: a most brilliant and canny mathe- 
matician affirms that he has the experi- 
ence. But what does “experience” mean? 
In science it means a set of sensations 
which can be duplicated by all qualified 
observers; but this “experience” of God 
cannot be had by many scientists who 
would be glad to have it. Truly the quip 
which Gilbert Murray makes at Ed- 
dington’s testimony is justified: “I am 
not denying the dogmas: it may be true 
that Lazarus rose from the dead or that 
a certain experience of Professor Ed- 
dington is really a contact with God.” 

Thus the expounders of God make it 
impossible for a seeker to find any road. 
They cause God to disappear. 


V 


The judgment of Father Fulton J. 
Sheen is that the Protestant modernists 
are preparing to throw God overboard. 
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His reasons are set forth in “Religion 
Without God.” If you care to see in brief 
compass an exhibit of the array of phan- 
toms that liberal theology has made as 
substitutes for God, read Father Sheen’s 
first chapter. Possibly this one sample 
will be sufficient—the definition given 
by Professor Alexander of the Victorian 
University of Manchester: “God as ac- 
tually possessing deity does not exist, 
but is an ideal, tending toward deity 
which does exist.” 

Many of our leading essayists now as- 
sume that the personal God has already 
disappeared from the serious thinking 
of the twentieth century. Lippmann’s 
“Preface to Morals” is based on that sup- 
posed fact; Krutch sorrowfully takes it 
for granted in “The Modern Temper”; 
Bradford bewails it; Santayana has been 
delightfully cheerful about it; to Dewey 
it is such an axiom that he hardly deigns 
to mention it. Can such a jury, of such 
diversified abilities, be utterly mis- 
taken? Perhaps our religious reasoners 
are merely proving the wisdom of the 
Oriental maxim: “If you believe in the 
gods, they exist; if you do not believe in 
them, they do not exist.” 

We do not know what a man means 
in 1930 if he says he believes in God. If 
he is a university president or a noted 
physicist or an amiable sociologist, it is 
likely that he means this: “I believe in 
the kind of God that is described by 
Professors Ames and Smith, the sym- 
bolic God.” Such men are very tender 
with the sacred emotions that cling to 
the old religion. For every enemy of 
God in these days there are a thousand 
tender-hearted men who hope to con- 
serve the values of religion by using the 
word “God” to mean what it does not 
mean to me. The God that used to hear 
my prayers is disappearing, is being 
nebulized out of existence by the 
Holmeses and Ameses and Millikans. 




















As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 








FTER living in this puzzling world 
A threescore and five years I have 
suddenly discovered that I am a 
humanist. In fact, I woke up one fine 
spring morning in this year of grace 
1930 and found myself a humanist. It is 
true that last year I saw a picture of my- 
self in a magazine, and under it an in- 
scription THe Great Humanist: but I 
thought perhaps that was a typographi- 
cal error for humorist. All true human- 
ists are humorists, although not all hu- 
morists are humanists; Mark Twain cer- 
tainly was not a humanist. No humanist 
can by any possibility be a pessimist, and 
Mark Twain was a one hundred per 
cent pessimist. 

In 2 certain sense I have always been 
a humanist, for although I have been a 
professional teacher forty years, I have 
never taught anything useful. My teach- 
ing has been exclusively confined to the 
“humanities,” and I have taught them 
and been interested in them only so far 
as they are related to human life, whence 
my humanism. 

But now the words humanist and hu- 
manism are taking on a new connota- 
tion; how new it is may be seen by the 
fact that the “New English Dictionary” 
has no record of it. The N. E. D. is the 
most elaborate dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language ever compiled; I am one 
of the very few individuals in the world 
who own a complete set; and I have 
been a-buying it for many years. It gives 
as its first definition of humanism, a be- 
lief in the mere humanity of Christ. In 
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this sense, of course, I am not a human- 
ist. But the word in this sense is obso- 
lete, although the mental attitude it used 
to describe is not. 

Again, humanism means the quality 
of being human, devotion to human in- 
terests. In this sense I have always been 
a humanist. Again, it refers to any sys- 
tem of thought concerned with human 
interests as opposed to divine—that is to 
say, humanism is a substitute for reli- 
gion, or, if you like, it is the religion of 
humanity. In this sense, I am not a hu- 
manist. Again, it describes the study of 
subjects that promote human culture, 
the “humanities.” In this sense, I have 
always been a humanist. Finally, it re- 
fers to those persons at the time of the 
Renaissance, who promoted ancient 
Greek and Latin literature as opposed 
to scholasticism and Christian theology. 

But the word humanism as employed 
in the United States of America in the 
year 1930 is not exclusively or primarily 
concerned with any of the definitions 
given in the monumental dictionary al- 
luded to; so let us look into three other 
dictionaries. 

Webster’s “International” (1922) 
gives us an enlargement of one of the 
definitions in the N. E. D., and this en- 
largement has right now enormous sig- 
nificance. “A system, mode, or attitude 
of thought or action centering upon dis- 
tinctively human interests or ideals, esp. 
as contrasted with naturalistic or reli- 
gious interests.” Josiah Royce had some- 
thing like this in mind when he used 
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the phrase, “the new humanism.” But 
the new American humanism, as I un- 
derstand it, is contrasted more with nat- 
uralistic interests than with religious. 
Paul Elmer More, who might reasona- 
bly be called the champion of the new 
humanists, believes that humanism can- 
not succeed without a religious founda- 
tion. 

The “New Standard Dictionary” 
(1927) gives a definition not found in 
the others, but necessary for my pur- 
poses to quote here: “Recently, and less 
properly, the revival of the doctrine that, 
since ‘man is the measure of all things’ 
there is no existence or truth not relative 
to human faculties or needs. Agnosti- 
cism with regard to the absolute and in- 
finite follows as a necessary logical con- 
sequence.” In this sense I am not a hu- 
manist. 

But the “New Standard Dictionary” 
also gives the following admirable defi- 
nition, which comes close to what is at 
this moment understood by the word 
humanism. It is the second sentence in 
the definition that contains the meat. “A 
system of thinking in which man, his 
interests and development, are made 
central and dominant. Its tendency is to 
exalt the cultural and practical rather 
than the scientific and speculative, and 
to encourage a spirit of revolt against 
existing opinions.” 

The spirit of revolt, which, in the old 
humanism of Petrarch and Erasmus, 
was shown in their breaking away from 
and their opposition to scholasticism and 
theology, is an essential element in the 
new humanism of 1930; and is one of 
the chief reasons for the present excite- 
ment. 

Now let us open that blessed little vol- 
ume which one never opens without en- 
lightenment; I mean of course, “A Dic- 
tionary of Modern English Usage,” by 
H. W. Fowler. The year of its publica- 
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tion was 1926, when the new assault of 
the powers of humanism on the powers 
of darkness had not been organized ; but 
its discussion of the word humanist will 
clear the way. 


The newspaper reader sometimes gets the 
impression that humanist means a great classi- 
cal scholar; Why? he wonders, & passes on. 
Another time he gathers that a humanist is a 
sceptic or an agnostic or a free-thinker or 
something of that sort, you know; again he 
wonders why, & passes on. Another time he 
feels sure that a humanist is a Positivist or 
Comtist, & here at last since he knows that 
Comte founded the Religion of Humanity, 
there seems to be some reason in the name. 
And lastly he occasionally realizes that his 
writer is using the word in the sense in which 
he might have invented it for himself—one 
for whom the proper study of mankind is 
man, the student, & especially the kindly or 
humane student, of human nature. 

The original humanists were those who in 
the Dark Ages, when all learning was the- 
ology, & all the learned were priests or monks, 
rediscovered pre-Christian literature, turned 
their attention to the merely human achieve- 
ments of Greek & Roman poets & philoso- 
phers & historians & orators, & so were named 
humanists as opposed to the divines; hence 
the meaning classical scholar. But this new- 
old learning had, 6r was credited with, a 
tendency to loosen the hold of the Church 
upon men’s beliefs; hence the meaning free- 
thinker. The third meaning—Comtist—was a 
new departure, unconnected in origin with the 
first two, though accidentally near one of 
them in effect, but intelligible enough on the 
face of it. As to the fourth, it requires no 
comment. 


I make no apology whatever for these 
pillages of the dictionaries; because it is 
as certain as taxes that there is going to 
be a fearful intellectual row during the 
next few years between the new hu- 
manists and their innumerable, varied, 
and vocal antagonists. This will be a 
very dusty fight, and I want to be in it; 
though I assure my readers that I shall 
not burden these pages with its echoes. 

The words humanism and humanist, 
in the very near future, will be constant- 
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ly seen in books and in high-grade mag- 
azines and reviews, and are going to be 
heard at dinner-parties where are gath- 
ered together university dons and their 
woman-kind, and also wherever the in- 
telligentsia do congregate. Although a 
knowledge of the subject is by no means 
considered a necessary prerequisite for 
the animated discussion of it, a slight ac- 
quaintance with the meaning of the 
terms used cannot do any permanent 
harm. 

Already Scripner’s Macazine, The 
Forum, and The Bookman have de- 
voted considerable space to humanism. 
The Bookman for April had a weighty 
article by Paul Elmer More, who car- 
ries heavy guns; there is in another cor- 
ner of the same magazine a lively skir- 
mish between two foes. In ScripNner’s 
for April there was a witty and keen at- 
tack on the new humanists by C. Hart- 
ley Grattan. The editors are well within 
the truth when they intimate that this 
article will not have a quieting effect on 
the controversy. I am on the opposite side 
to Mr. Grattan, but I enjoy his vigor and 
his wit. 

Those who wish to get the point of 
view of the new humanists, will do 
well to read a tall volume edited by Nor- 
man Foerster, called “Humanism and 
America,” with the secondary title, “Es- 
says on the Outlook of Modern Civili- 
sation.” This book contains fifteen arti- 
cles, including the excellent preface by 
the editor, together with a list of read- 
ing. A book holding quite another posi- 
tion is called “The New Humanism,” 
by Leon Samson, which is further evi- 
dence of the impossibility of arriving at 
a definition of the word satisfactory to 
all parties. 

The chief reason for the excitement 
over the new humanistic movement is 
that it is a fight for the most precious 
possession of mankind—the Human 


Soul. The new humanists differ among 
themselves chiefly on the question of 
religion. Some, like Paul Elmer More, 
believe that religious faith is essential; 
others do not. But they are all agreed on 
the dignity and value of personality; 
and they are attacking two modern 
schools of thought; the mechanistic 
theory, according to which we are “cun- 
ning casts in clay” and the naturalistic 
theory, which identifies us with the 
other animals. Or, in other words, the 
new humanists are engaged in a battle 
with Giant Despair. 

The new humanists believe in Mind, 
Personality, Conscience, Free Will, Sin, 
Virtue; they believe the natural instincts 
of man are by no means wholly good, 
and that, for the formation of character, 
there must be Restraint and Inhibitions. 
They believe that the only Holy War is 
the war that has no ending and no ar- 
mistice—the war that goes on every day 
in every human soul. As Browning puts 
it, 


No, when the fight begins within himself, 

A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his 
head, 

Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 

He’s left, himself, i’ the middle: the soul 
wakes 

And grows. Prolong that battle through his 
life! 


This is not a fight between Humanism 
and Science. The humanists are intel- 
lectually mature, and instead of having 
any fear of scientific discoveries, they 
rejoice in every advance of truth. But 
they are opposed to the childish, un- 
thinking credulity of the undisciplined 
mind, which, because Applied Science 
has given us the wonders of the radio, 
imagines that anything that has a flavor 
of “science” must be eternally true. Nor 
do they believe that scientific truth is all 
the truth. 


The ancient worlds of Greece and 
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Rome went bankrupt because they had 
left only two philosophies open to think- 
ing men—the attitude of tight-lipped 
endurance, and the attitude of seizing 
enjoyment whenever possible. Both at- 
titudes were based on despair. To-day 
Mechanism and Naturalism have little 
more to offer. In a world so full of illu- 
sion and change, the new humanism 
should, I think, insist on two supreme 
realities—God and the Human Soul. 


In this age of biography, it is interest- 
ing to record that six large books dealing 
with the greatest love story in the world 
have appeared within the last two years. 
These are “The Brownings,” by Osbert 
Burdette; “The Brownings,” by David 
Loth; Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning to her sister, edited by Leon- 
ard Huxley; “Andromeda in Wimpole 
Street,” by D. Creston; “Life of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning,” by Louise 
Boas; and an excellent novel, “Miss Bar- 
rett’s Elopement,” by C. Lenanton. 

The best-selling biography at this mo- 
ment is “Byron,” by André Maurois, al- 
though his best book is still “Les Si- 
lences du Colonel Bramble.” He is essen- 
tially a novelist, and a very good one. 
His life of Byron is naturally highly 
interesting, as any life of Byron or Lin- 
coln or Napoleon is bound to be. He has 
devoted prolonged study to the sources 
of his material, and tells us more about 
Byron than any one could have told ten 
years ago. He himself has no doubt that 
Byron committed incest with Augusta, 
which makes his use of the word “ad- 
miration” for Byron’s character indiges- 
tible. I still think there is some room for 
doubt, as the relations between Byron’s 
wife and Augusta, after the separation, 
seem otherwise incredible. The book, 
with all its excellences, might almost 
have been called “Byron and His Ha- 
rem,” as his various mistresses receive so 





much attention. They all no doubt wish- 
ed they had received more from Byron. 

One should certainly read in connec- 
tion with this brilliant book Ethel Col- 
burn Mayne’s “Byron” (1924), her “Life 
of Lady Byron” (1929), and that excel- 
lent collection of Byron’s letters in one 
volume, edited by V. H. Collins in 1927, 
and called “Lord Byron in his Letters.” 

I have sometimes wondered whether 
Byron’s eccentric love of animals had 
anything to do with promiscuousness in 
his relations with women. He loved to 
have all kinds of animals about him, 
loved to stroke and pet them. And to his 
mind, women were no more than pet 
animals, and usually considerably less. 
Is there anything in that idea? I think 
there is. 

I wish to say to readers of biographies 
of Byron, Shelley, the Brownings, and 
other poets, that the only reason for the 
existence of these biographies is the fact 
that these persons wrote great poetry. In 
an age like ours, when biography is 
rampant, there are many readers who 
are more interested in Byron’s club foot 
and in his mistresses, than they are in 
his poetry. Now I grant that anything 
concerning a literary genius is interest- 
ing and valuable, but only if you are 
first familiar with his writings. There is 
real danger nowadays that the irregu- 
larities or peculiarities of a great poet’s 
behavior will interest more people than 
his poetry; just as when young people 
try to imitate men of genius, they imi- 
tate everything except the genius. There 
are two very different kinds of intellect 
—the intellect that appreciates great 
poetry, and the intellect that delights in 
village gossip. If one is more interested 
in Byron’s mistresses than in his verse, 
then one has the misfortune to own the 
village-gossip mind. 


Two brief and admirable books by 
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distinguished scientists have just ap- 
peared—“Romance of the Machine,” by 
Michael Pupin, and “Science and the 
New Civilization,” by Robert A. Milli- 
kan. These two books, both by great 
leaders in science, are inspiring and 
idealistic. To many persons to-day sci- 
ence seems the half-way house to de- 
spair. I counsel them to listen to what 
these two men have to say. Doctor Pupin 
rejoices, as every sensible man ought to, 
in the age of machines; man made 
them, man will use them for his higher 
development. If he does not, it is not the 
fault of the machines. Life is certainly 
more dangerous than it used to be, with 
the result that it is producing better 
men. 

Professor Millikan, in his last chapter, 
says there are three ideas which “stand 
out above all others in the influence they 
have exerted and are destined to exert 
upon the development of the human 
race.” These are first, the idea of the 
Golden Rule, which is the gift of reli- 
gion; second, the idea of natural law, 
and third, the idea of age-long growth, 
or evolution, both of which are the gift 
of science. 

It is interesting to see a great scientist 
putting the Golden Rule first in impor- 
tance. He believes that one advantage in 
living in a country where there is no 
State Church and no dominant form of 
worship, is that religious men can be in- 
dependent. The importance he ascribes 
to religion may be seen on the last page 
of his book: 


Here there is no need, in the case of any in- 
dividual, of a clash ever arising between sci- 
ence and religion. Personally I believe that es- 
sential religion is one of the world’s supremest 
needs, and I believe that one of the greatest 
contributions that the United States ever 
made, or ever will make to world progress— 
greater by far than any contribution which we 
ever have made or ever can make to the sci- 
ence of government—will consist in furnish- 
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ing an example to the world of how the reli- 
gious life of a nation can evolve intelligently, 
wholesomely, inspiringly, reverently, com- 
pletely divorced from all unreason, all super- 
stition, and all unwholesome emotionalism. 


Edna Ferber’s new novel, “Cimarron,” 
pronounced Cimarroon, is a contribution 
to history, biography, geography, irony, 
romance, and literature. Her “Show 
Boat” gave a vivid description of the 
floating theatres of the South. Here she 
takes us into the Earth Hunger of Okla- 
homa, shows us the wild life and wild 
characters of what when I was a boy 
was called Indian Territory. Some re- 
viewers have accused her of writing di- 
rectly for the motion-pictures; others 
have accused her of naive melodrama; 
others have said that her hero was as in- 
excusable as a dime-novel type; others 
have said that her heroine was her con- 
ception of the purest expression of 
American womanhood. Now, really! 
Edna Ferber is too consummate an art- 
ist, too aware of her own latitude and 
longitude, too keen intellectually, to 
have given us either a rodeo or a Main 
Street ideal. Her Man and his Woman 
are delightfully diverting, and their ad- 
ventures are thrilling; but the methods 
adopted by the Woman to clamp down 
on those children of the frontier the 
fetters of literary-club restraint ought to 
have revealed the irony of the author. I 
am afraid that in her next book she may 
discard the rapier and take up the bludg- 
eon. I am glad I was not in the room 
while she was reading the reviews. 


A volume of verse that will split the 
ears of the judicious is “The Stuffed 
Owl,” an anthology of the worst poems 
writ by famous poets, and edited by 
Wyndham Lewis and Charles Lee. This 
is extremely diverting, and I know of no 
better book for reading aloud, where 
the reader and his audience are intelli- 
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gent. There is only one selection from 
Longfellow, and it is—no, it is not “The 
Psalm of Life,” it is “Excelsior.” 

A collection of delectable murder- 
stories: “The Door,” by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; “The Body in the Safe,” by 
C. F. Gregg; “Murder on the Marsh,” 
by J. Ferguson; “The Doomed Five,” 
by Carolyn Wells; “The Mystery of the 
Open Window,” by A. Gilbert. 


ON THE ACHUNI 


Captain H. B. Grow of Lima, Peru, 
writes an article on the Achuni which 
is of such extraordinary interest that I 
wish to share it with my readers. 


It is absolutely necessary that I tell you some 
more about “Chuni.” He is the constant de- 
light of my existence and while for months he 
has been so destructive that it is impossible to 
have him in the house, nevertheless, he con- 
tinues to amuse everybody. 

As I once told you, we have two papagayos 
(macaws), one guacamayo, whom we call the 
Old Man and who I believe to be over 100 
years old, and a parrot (green one), with 
whom one of the papagayos is in love, but 
with no luck. Every night at five o’clock sharp 
the guacamayo comes down from the top of 
the olive tree in front of my veranda, goes to 
the front door of my house and squawks to 
be let in and once in, squawks his way through 
the various doors that lead to the little room 
where he sleeps. In the morning, he squawks 
his way out again and goes back to the top- 
most branch of the olive tree where he sits all 
day, commenting upon the events that tran- 
spire and people who come and go. He has 
nothing to do whatever with the other three 
birds. 

The other three birds, at times, do not wish 
to come down and my man has a long pole 
which he pokes up into the branches and the 
birds get on it and thus he brings them down. 
But sometimes they are having too good a 
time and will not come down. We then call 
upon “Chuni,” turn him loose at the foot of 
the tree and merely tell him:—“Baja los loros” 
—(Get the birds down), and he, with great 
gusto climbs the tree in leaps and bounds, 
chases each separate bird to the very tip of the 
branch upon which it may be perched, from 





where it is finally forced to fall off. He does 
this with each separate bird, making quite a 
ceremony of it and enjoys himself immensely. 

He has another habit which would be al- 
most unbelievable if one did not see him: He 
goes to the bath room of my young boy’s 
room, turns on the spigot, gets a cake of soap 
and wetting his hands, proceeds vigorously to 
scrub the entire length of his long tail and 
rear end with soap and water. He selects the 
finest and best perfumed soap he can find, not 
being content with ordinary soap, and once 
his tail is in lather, proceeds to parade around 
the house dragging his wet tail behind him. 
In this condition he jumps upon my writing 
desk, opens the cigarette box, takes each ciga- 
rette out one by one, breaks it in two pieces, 
pulls the tobacco out and scatters it about the 
desk, closes the box and retires to some other 
mischief. 

The most destructive of these tricks, con- 
sists of pulling all of Mrs. Grow’s evening 
gowns off their hooks, making a nest of them 
and going to sleep on them. Needless to say 
nobody taught him these tricks. 

He is absolutely courageous, has no fear of 
man or beast, and if one tries to slap him, he 
immediately attacks with all his vigour. He 
has a deadly hatred of matches and if he is 
around when I light a cigarette, he will make 
one jump and with his two hands put the 
match out. After I throw a cigarette away and 
leave it smoking, he will immediately proceed 
to tear it to pieces and put the fire out. I can- 
not understand from where this native of the 
jungle could have learnt such antipathy for 
fire. It is instinctive and manifested itself the 
first time he saw a match. lighted. 

He can open any door or window, water 
faucet, in fact, anything that is shut he can 
open. He is without doubt the most human 
creature I have ever seen. Ordinarily when he 
has been good he loves to climb up into my 
lap, put his nose inside my coat and go to 
sleep. When he has done something bad, he 
will not come near me and I know at once 
that I must start looking for some evidence 
of his work, and I am always sure that he has 
left the water running, wet his tail, destroyed 
all my cigarettes or created some havoc in the 
house. 

He also uses a comb without having been 
taught or shown how and he frequently steals 
one of the combs from the bath room and pro- 
ceeds to comb himself, because, it must be con- 
fessed that he has fleas, and I believe he uses 
this comb to get them out. 
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It may be remembered that in the 
March issue I printed a joke on the al- 
leged inactivity of government em- 
ployees, sent to me by one of my corre- 
spondents. This has drawn the follow- 
ing reply from Hugh A. Brown, Direc- 
tor of Reclamation Economics in the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 


I suppose it is to be expected that the unin- 
formed will still try to add substance to that 
threadbare joke about the Federal Govern- 
ment employee and the time he has to spend 
on other than the work for which he is paid, 
but it comes as a distinct shock when a man 
of your wide knowledge gleefully endorses 
such a statement as you do in the March 
issue of ScrIBNER’s. 

Fortunately this and similar wholly un- 
warranted beliefs are rapidly becoming as ex- 
tinct as the dodo, but occasionally they do 
crop up. Recently a letter was received by the 
Bureau of Reclamation from a man who asked 
a favor and concluded his request with the 
hope that we would not “pass the buck” as 
was so customary in the Government Service. 
My distinguished chief, Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, gave him the 
information requested and closed his letter 
with the following excellent snapper: 

“I cannot close this letter without stating 
that I resent your implication that in general 
the main activity of Government employees 
is ‘passing the buck.’ So far as my experience 
goes, and it has been extensive throughout the 
Government Service, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that in general the forces employed by 
the Federal Government are as fully alive to 
their duties and responsibilities as employees 
in private industry. As a whole, the Federal 
Government Service is made up of a body of 
loyal, hard-working men and women, and 
‘passing the buck’ is certainly not a common 
characteristic.” 


From Albert M. Turner, of the Con- 
necticut State Park and Forest Com- 
mission. 


A Professor of English Literature, astray 
in the swamp of mathematics, is entitled to 
some sympathy; a chuckle after all, is no more 
than a chuckle. But a Banker might surely be 
expected to know that the computation of 
compound interest for a term of 948 years is 


no matter of great difficulty, requiring either 
much time or labor. It merely involves add- 
ing two logarithms and looking up their sum 
in the same table,—if the Government Em- 
ployee used more than three minutes in the 
whole operation he should have no sympathy, 
—he should be summarily fired. 

It is, however, of some interest to learn in 
this indirect way that the Savings Banks in 
Methuselah’s time were paying 6 per cent 
on deposits, which must have been the case to 
permit such a respectable accumulation. 


Edison Marshall has surpassed him- 
self in his story “The Missionary,” a 
wildly exciting narrative of the adven- 
tures of a Presbyterian among the Eski- 
mos. It is pleasant to see one more mis- 
sionary both virile and sincere; the other 
is in Mrs. Morrow's “Splendor of God.” 
I mean it is pleasant to see them so in 
books; I know plenty of the right sort 
in actual life. 

“The Kings of England,” by Clive 
Bigham, and “The Life History of King 
George V,” by R. C. Dent, are both in- 
teresting and pleasantly written. The 
former volume has a biography, with a 
portrait, of every English sovereign from 
William the Conqueror to Edward VII. 
It is surprising how many of them were 
imperfectly acquainted with English, 
and how many of them met violent 
deaths. He thinks Edward I was the best 
man, though he has very high praise for 
William III. 

The life of the present king, who 
celebrates the twentieth year of his reign 
this year, is written by one who has 
known the royal family for years. Two 
things are certain: George V is im- 
mensely popular, and he is firmer in his 
seat on the throne than he was before 
the war. When I was a boy, I used to 
hear my elders say that there would be 
no royal successor to Victoria. England 
was so democratic that she was certain 
to become a republic; whereas it was be- 
lieved that Russia and Germany would 
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go on as monarchies indefinitely. My 
elders overlooked a law—excess leads 
to prohibition. 


Some time ago, I called attention in 
this column to a variation in one of the 
most famous songs ever written—“Hei- 
denroeslein” by Goethe. I had always 
sung the last stanza, 

Und der wilde Knabe brach 

’s Roeslein auf der Heiden, 
Roeslein wehrte sich und stach, 
Half ihm doch kein weh und ach, 
Muss es eben leiden, 


when one day, looking over a book of 
German lyrics, I found in that particu- 
lar edition “Half ihr” instead of “Half 
ihm.” Within two months I received a 
vast number of letters from all over the 
world, showing that the matter seemed 
to be one of interest to many Scribner- 
ians. Most of these letters accented the 
point that “ihm” might refer either to 
the Knabe or to the Roeslein, and nearly 
all my correspondents did not believe 
there was any justification for the word 
“ihr.” But my colleague, Professor Carl 
Schreiber, to whom I referred the mat- 
ter in the first place, now clinches it by 
a letter from Weimar. I think it will be 
a shock to my correspondents, as it cer- 
tainly was to me, that “ihr” is right, and 
that therefore the word can refer only 
to the Roeslein. I ought to say that most 
of my correspondents, while being sure 
that “ihm” was right, believed it still 
referred to the Roeslein. I did not; I 
thought it meant the Knabe. Well, it 
isn’t the first time I have been wrong. 
Here follows the letter of Professor 
Schreiber. 


It was a philologist who has caused us so 
much trouble and excitement in the case of 
the Heidenroeslein. When the old Goethe had 
made up his mind to issue his complete works, 
familiarly called Die Ausgabe letzter Hand, 
he associated with himself a number of well- 
trained, industrious men, in order to make 
this great venture possible. Among them was 
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Professor Karl Wilhelm Goettling, a professor 
of the classical languages in Jena. As early as 
1825 Goethe induced him to become a collabo- 
rator. The last edition of Goethe’s works ap- 
peared between the years 1828 and 1833, the 
last fifteen volumes appearing after his death. 

Dr. Hans Wahl writes me under date of 
January 15 that in the editions of Goethe’s 
works appearing between the years 1787- 
1819 “ihr” is used exclusively. It was Goet- 
tling, the exact, who, conceiving das Roeslein 
as a neuter, changed the ihr to ihm, while 
Goethe preferred the “Gefuehlsmaessige 
Femininum” as Dr. Wahl writes. It is Dr. 
Wahl’s opinion that Goethe definitely meant 
ihr. In a definitive edition of Goethe’s works, 
he assures me that the editors would positive- 
ly print ihr instead of ihm. On the authority 
of so great a scholar as Dr. Wahl, I feel that 
this matter is settled. 


The Faery Queene Club increases in 
size like a rolling snowball. T. N. Mc- 
Donald, of Seattle, Wash., joins the scin- 
tillating company. Miss Irene Berhenke, 
of Fremont, Nebr., who is in her last 
‘teen, has just finished the poem, this 
column having been her sole incentive. 
And here is some interesting informa- 
tion about the F. Q. from the Reverend 
Russell Cartwright Stroup, of Murrieta, 
Calif.: 


I am a Methodist and Mr. Mencken has not 
succeeded in divorcing me from my loyalty to 
the best in our Methodist tradition. One of 
the strongest of these loyalties is to our found- 
er, John Wesley; consequently I was delighted 
to discover recently that Wesley required all 
of his young preachers to read Spenser’s F. Q. 
that their style might be improved. I wonder 
if you know of this. Unfortunately this re- 
quirement was not incorporated in the Disci- 
pline of the Church. . . . Your club might 
be larger and our congregations as well, if 
Methodist ministers were obedient to the 
counsel of their founder. I have recently 
sought to remedy my deficiency in this re- 
spect. 


I did not know or had forgotten John 
Wesley’s devotion to Spenser; but I will 
recommend two recent biographies of 
Wesley, one by Abram Lipsky, the other 
by Arnold Lunn. These are excellent 
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books. Wesley was “going strong” at the 
age of 88, and he partly laid his tremen- 
dous vigor as an octogenarian to rising 
regularly at four, eating no meat, and 
preaching all the time. Public speaking 
is magnificent physical exercise, as I 
have the best of reasons for knowing. It 
is being steadily interested that keeps 
one alive, especially if one is chronically 
overworked, like a good physician. 
Laziness, like too much rest, is fatal. 


The Fano Crus has received a nota- 
ble addition in the names of Professor 
and Mrs. Lester Paige Breckenridge. He 
is Professor Emeritus of Mechanical En- 
gineering at Yale, and beloved by hun- 
dreds of former pupils. They entered 
the sacred precincts of Fano on Sunday, 
March 16. 


Rosa E. Hutchinson, of the Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, nominates 
for the Ignoble Prize the expression, “Do 
you have a pin you could lend me?” It is, 
as she says, atrocious. 


My remark on the fact that trees take 
off their clothes just when human be- 
ings are adding more, drew an interest- 
ing letter from Miss Grace W. Goddard, 
of Essex, Conn. I certainly had never 
seen, read, or heard of the whimsy until 
it bubbled up in my own brain. But she 
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AS I LIKE IT 


tells me that her mother used to pro. 
pound this riddle to her when she was a 
child. 


In Spring I look gay, dressed in comely array, 
In Summer more clothing I wear. 
The colder it grows, I throw off my clothes, 
And in winter quite naked appear. 

With regard to my hatred of the word 
gotten. Edward S. Beach, of Ridgefield, 
Conn., writes me concerning the fa. 
mous William Everett, schoolmaster 
and Congressman. He says the story was 
current in Boston when he was a young 
man and “Piggy” Everett used to “suck 
his soup” at the Union Club. 

In class-room, a student translating aloud 
from Virgil, or some classic, used the word 
gotten; whereat Piggy threw a book at his 
head followed by “You fool, don’t you 
know there is no such word in the English 
language?” Professor Everett was a little weak 
on his Bible, but had a good idea—pedagogi- 
cally; don’t you think? 





I remember meeting Mr. Everett at a 
public dinner once and he was in a state 
of rage over the expression, “I won't 
stand for it.” He hated the word for in 
that position, thinking it absurd and in- 
defensible slang. But if Browning could 
say 
Kentish Sir Byng stood for his King, 

why should not the negative also be 
correct? 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE REQUIRES THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
ANNUALLY FOR EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 




















be You have found a constantly growing use for the 
telephone. You have learned its value in business. 
You have found it helpful in keeping contact with 
family and friends. Its increasing use has given 
.). the telephone its humanly important place in 
modern life and requires the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of millions annually for extensions and 
& improvements. 

In 1929 the Bell System’s additions, better- 


ments and replacements, with new manufactur- 
$s. ing facilities, meant an expenditure of 633 million 
tt. dollars. During 1930 this total will be more than 
S 700 millions. 

d, Definite improvements in your service result 


from a program of this size and kind. They start 
with the average time required to put in 
your telephone—which in five years has 
been cut nearly in half. They range 













« | It keeps faith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


through the other branches of your service, even 
to calls for distant points—so that all but a very 
few of them are now completed while you remain 
at the telephone. 

In order to give the most effective, as well as 
the most economical service, the operation of the 
Bell System is carried on by 24 Associated Com- 
panies, each attuned to the part of the country 
it serves. 

The Bell Laboratories are constantly engaged in 
telephone research. The Western Electric Com- 
pany is manufacturing the precision equipment 
needed by the System. The staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is developing 
better methods for the use of the operating com- 
panies. It is the aim of the Bell System 
continually to furnish a better telephone 
service for the nation. 















Behind the Scenes 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 








Wie Frank, penetrating critic of present- 
day life, cultural ambassador of the Amer- 


icas, has recently returned to New York from 
South America, where he delivered a series of 
lectures on culture in North America to what 
proved most eager, appreciative student audi- 
ences. One government lent him an airplane for 
an inland journey. From early journalistic work 
Mr. Frank turned to novels, and from them to 
books like “Our America,” “Virgin Spain,” and 
“The Re-discovery of America.” 


D. H. Lawrence’s youth was marked by pov- 
erty so extreme as to be fantastic. His older broth- 
er—who Lawrence always said was more bril- 
liant than himself—died of starvation. Lawrence 
could not accept a scholarship because he had no 
money for food. For several years during the war 
he and his wife lived on a yearly income of fifty 


pounds (less than $250). The Lawrence family 
had no literary background, and yet from his 
first poems and stories it was evident that Law- 
rence was marked for fame. When he died re- 
cently in France he had become a world figure. 


Elizabeth Onativia was born in Boston, edu- 
cated in private schools here and abroad, and cele- 
brated such a distinction by joining the stenog- 
raphers at the New York Edison Company. Later 
she raised hogs in Montana and paraded with the 
suffragettes in New York. Now she writes arti- 
cles and book reviews and runs her own clipping 
service in New York. 


Mary M. Colum, aggressive critic of American 
literature and life, continues her knife-edged criti- 
cism of Humanism in the present article. Gradu- 
ate of three Continental universities, she married 
Padraic Colum in 1912, and came to the United 
States two years later. She has recently been 
awarded a fellowship by the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation, New York. This 
award enables the recipient to carry on research 
and creative work on four continents. 


From his Harvard days on, Oliver La Farge 
has specialized in the Navajo Indian, making 
scientific expeditions through the Navajo coun- 


try, living with the people, learning intimately 
their language and manners. At present he js 
specializing in the languages and tribes of South. 
ern Mexico and Guatemala. He has always writ 
ten a good deal—articles and stories growing out 
of his work. “Laughing Boy,” published last fall, 
was his first novel. He is a member of the Board 
of Directors for the Eastern Association on |p. 
dian Affairs, and divides his time now between 
scientific and literary work. 


Margaret Emerson Bailey teaches in a New 
York private school. Her writing career began 
with “essays for The Atlantic Monthly and other 
magazines.” Her first short stories were pub 
lished in Harpers and The Dial, and last year she 
added poetry to her list of literary forms, and has 
had poems in Harpers, The Forum, Century, 
Books, and Scripner’s. She expects to have a vol 
ume of verse published this year. 


The war changed many things, including 
Captain Thoimason’s life. Until then his sole 
thought had been to make a reputation as an aft- 
ist. He was commissioned in the Marine Corps 
in 1917; served in France with the Fifth Reg: 
ment, and was present as a company officer in all 
the action of the Second Division. He came. outa 
captain, served later in the West Indies, and in 
Central America, and continues to serve—proud 
of the connection. The stirring life of Jeb Stuart 
results naturally from this fortunate combination 
of soldier and superb literary artist. 


As we write this note, unexpected support 
comes to the suggestion of Dudley C. Lunt that 
repeal of the 18th Amendment may be initiated 
through action of the various State legislatures 
rather than by Congress. The Assembly of the 
New York legislature on April 10, by a test vote 
of 82-61, foreshadowed such action. Mr. Lunt is 
an attorney of Wilmington, Del., who has written 
much on legal subjects for general magazines. 


Erskine Caldwell was born in White Oaks, 
Ga., in 1903. His first stories were published in 
the 1929 edition of “The New American Catt 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Why Risk Typhoid? 


20 times more dangerous than lightning! 


© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 


HEN lightning flashes and thunder roars, 

timid folk are often frankly scared and 
even the most stout-hearted are awed. They 
can see the threatening danger against which 
they are helpless. Yet most of these very 
people ignore an unseen danger against which 
they can protect themselves. It is typhoid 
fever, and it costs twenty times more lives 
than lightning. 


Typhoid kills one out of every ten attacked. 


Those who recover are left in such a weakened 
condition that for two or three years following 
an attack, the deathrate among them is twice 
the normal rate. Sometimes typhoid leaves 
after-effects from which the patient never 
recovers. 


Most cases of typhoid are contracted by 
people away from home—touring, hiking, 
camping, traveling. The disease is caused by 
eating or drinking something contaminated by 
typhoid germs. Water that tastes delicious 
and looks crystal clear, or raw milk and un- 
cooked foods may carry the disease. If you 
swallow enough typhoid germs and are not 
immunized, typhoid fever is almost certain to 
develop. 


But you need never have typhoid 
fever. It is one of the few pre- 
ventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, 
painless inoculations—entirely 
safe and leaving no scar—your 
doctor can make you immune 
from typhoid fever for two or 
more years. The United States 
Government tests andapproves 
all typhoid vaccine before it 
reaches physicians. 


Before you start on your sum- 
mer outings in the country, 
consult your physician as to 
the advisability of being 
inoculated. Make sure that 
typhoid will not claim any 
member of your family. 
Metropolitan will mail free its 
booklet, “‘The Conquest of 
Typhoid Fever.” Ask for 
Booklet 630-S. 
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van” and he is the author of a powerful novel of 
the South, privately printed. At present he is liv- 
ing in Portland, Me. 


The name of Juanita Tanner will always be 
found on daring, although thoughtful, writing. 
She is not a conservative. She has published one 
book, “The Intelligent Man’s Guide to Marriage 
and Celibacy.” 


The story of Malcolm Logan’s personal read- 
justment to life, “In a Besieged City,” which ap- 
peared in the January Scripner’s, called forth 
considerable response. He has accumulated ma- 
terial for the present article, “These Terrible 
Reds,” by covering the Soviet activities for the 
New York Evening Post. 


William C. White, Princeton ’23, has been in 
Russia for the last three years on a travelling fel- 
lowship from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. White’s ability to speak Russian gives him 
an added qualification over most American trav- 
ellers for studying conditions there. His articles 
have appeared in The Forum, Springfield Re- 
publican, and Asia. In spite of his having just re- 
turned, he threatens to go back and teach in a 
Russian village next year. 


Stark Young, critic and novelist, learned to 
know Texas while he was instructor in English 
at the University of Texas for several years. The 
period dealt with in “The Land of Juan de Dios,” 
pre-revolutionary days, marks a new departure 
for Mr. Young, who usually treats of the fairly 
recent past, and oftener than not sets his stories 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


on the Mississippi plantations. This story will be 
part of a book to appear soon, the first since 
“River House.” 


Born in Nebraska, Henshaw Ward hurdled 
the continent for his education, receiving degrees 
from California and Yale. He is the author of 
numerous text-books, and his scientific books in- 
clude “Exploring the Universe” and “Charles 
Darwin.” He has taught in various universities, 
and is now living in New Haven, Conn. 


Bernice Kenyon is a frequent contributor to 
ScriBNErR’s verse columns. She has recently re- 
turned, with her husband, Walter Gilkyson, 
from their villa near Como, Italy. They plan to 
settle in Southern Pines, N. C. Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert’s third book, “The Singing Bowl,” added 
to her established repuation as a poet. Her home 
is in Moline, Ill. Dorothy Tyler, of Detroit, made 
her initial appearance in Scripner’s last issue. 
Stanley M. Moffat, Princeton ’13, is a lawyer liv- 
ing in Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Mark Van Doren, him- 
self a poet of note, has made his name bright by 
his admirable editing of two anthologies, “The 
Anthology of World Poetry,” and “Autobiogra- 
phy of America.” John Frazier Vance is on the 
staff of Fortune. He is a poet and short-story 
writer. 


William Lyon Phelps, at a dinner in New 
York on May 8, was awarded the Gold Medal 
of the National Institute of Social Sciences, in 
recognition of his distinguished services as “one 
of the greatest present powers for social right- 
eousness and for high standard of social con- 
duct.” 


What You Think About It 


HE discussion of Anthony Comstock and his 
‘ie on American morals by Ernest 
Sutherland Bates in our April issue coincided 
with the hot battle-in the U. S. Senate over the 
censoring of books by customs clerks. Senator 
Smoot in his defense of censorship referred in 
scathing terms to the late D. H. Lawrence, whose 
article in our May issue and another in this num- 
ber of the Magazine are important discussions 
of his thoughts on marriage and life. Senator 
Smoot’s exhibit of allegedly pornographic books 
created a stir and Mr. Bates’s article was timely in 
recalling the previous exhibit by Anthony Com- 


stock which resulted in the first censorship laws. 

The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel said editori- 
ally: 

Doctor Bates has done well to show forth most forcibly 
the truth that the whole idea of adult censorship is utter]; 
indefensible, since “one must insist that it represents an 
unwarranted intrusion of the state into the realm of pri- 


vate morality . . . the war is primarily against ideas.” 


Eliza M. Chatfield, Bungay Road, Seymour, 
Conn., writes: 
Dear Sir: It has always been an annoyance to me to re- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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flect upon the number of gifted and talented Americans 
who voluntarily expatriate themselves, but since reading 
“Comstock Stalks” I freely forgive them and wish I could 
join their ranks. I am more and more convinced that what 
this country needs is a nation-wide state and federal 
house-cleaning of laws. We could well begin by repealing 
the 18th amendment on the ground that it is ineffective 
and the rgth on the ground that it is superfluous, the Con- 
stitution never having prohibited female suffrage. . . . In 
my opinion it is far more immoral to live the hypocritical 
legal lives that the American people have to live than to 
break all the laws, amendments and commandments that 
were ever made. 


But the comment was not all favorable. The 
Detroit Free Press, although admitting that cen- 
sorship is dangerous and often foolish, advises 
moderation and common sense on the part of the 
Anti-Comstockians as well: 


A good deal of it is instructive and harmless for in- 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


telligent people over thirty years old, but is not good meat 
for adolescents and for those just emerging from the ado- 
lescent stage and endowed with more ardent imagina- 
tion than judgment and self-control. Opponents of cep- 
sorship make a great mistake, and convict themselves of 
lack of good sense and weaken their position when 
allow themselves to ignore or deny these facts and ; 
a superior air of intolerance toward all suggestion of 
existence of the moral problem in connection with 
—_ slication business. 

These people would do well if they would abstain from 
jeering, either openly or covertly, at whoever speaks a 
word for cleanliness, would admit the need for some sort 
of a fight against demoralizing and dirty writings 
concede the desirability of keeping certain literature from 
undeveloped minds, would then take the solid position 
that only an all wise and all powerful deity would impose 
and enforce a legal censorship which would not be harm- 
ful and futile rather than good and effective; and would 
insist that if elimination of unseemly literature and the 
protection of youth from what is fit only for maturity are 
to come at all, they must come through orderly education 
and through the verdict of public opinion and sentiment. 


s, would 


WHY GRADUATES OF WOMEN’S COLLEGES DO NOT MARRY 


The following letter by Mary Sylvester Cline 
in answer to the article by Henry T. Moore, “Wo- 
men’s Colleges and Race Extinction,” in the 
March issue seems to us of such importance as to 
warrant its publication in full. 


Dear Sir: Having just finished reading Mr. Henry T. 
Moore’s article “Women’s Colleges and Race Extinction,” 
and being a graduate, unmarried, between the ages of 
thirty and forty-two, of one of the colleges listed, I am 
moved to write my reaction to this particular criticism of 
the prevailing forms of higher education for women. 

Mr. Moore says, as I understand it, that the academic 
courses of certain colleges produce in the feminine mind 
an aversion to marriage. He feels that the intelligent wo- 
man, if directed to more art and less matter, would be 
stirred to domesticity and propagation rather than to 
sterile abstractions of business. 

Perhaps. But the trouble is that Mr. Moore and others 
who try to explain the sterility of college graduates con- 
fuse two very different issues and reverse cause and effect. 
If it is true that the more intelligent the race becomes, the 
less likely it is to reproduce, then it is this fundamental 
biological principle that is responsible for the lack of 
breeding among the more intelligent—men and women 
alike—and not the academic course of some special col- 
lege that trains a small percentage of all the women in the 
country. 


EveEN Women Must Eat 


And in addition to this very definite biological compli- 
cation there are two other very specific reasons to explain 
the unmarried state of graduates of these colleges for wo- 
men. These reasons are entirely apart from the college 
course, and have nothing to do with the so called basic 
differences, real or imaginary, between the minds of the 
two sexes. One is a social reason, growing out of the 
biological one; the other is economic and depends on the 
general truth that self preservation is a stronger motive 
than the desire to reproduce the race. 

Let -us consider first the curious biological situation. 
Intelligence produces a tendency to subjugate sex. Celi- 
bacy is regarded as a virtue, a la St. Paul, peculiarly as- 


sociated with high mental activity; indulgence of the 
flesh, rapes, and licentious living are connected with 
morons, idiots, and sailors. Temperance, then, in such 
matters must belong to the mediocre minded. Yet celi- 
bacy, which is race suicide, is inevitably a by-product of 
intelligence, which is the aim of civilized evolution. 
Starting with this paradox, what can the college do? 

Moreover the biological anomaly is further carried out 
in the fact that the higher the type of mind, the less at- 
tractive sexually the human being becomes. This is es- 
pecially true of women. There is a certain group of in- 
telligent women who seem to be lacking in all personal 
or physical attractiveness, but who have an immense ca- 
pacity for abstract research. These women, who have not 
chosen to be thus differentiated, but who nevertheless 
are, find their creative instincts directed toward cold sub- 
jectivities. If the colleges abandoned their masculine type 
of training, if they replaced it with creative arts, or even 
if they removed themselves entirely from society, thereby 
hoping to increase marriage among this type, they would 
fail to alter the situation in any way. These women have 
a peculiar place in a complex society. 


BEAUTY VERSUS BRAINS 


There is a peculiar social situation that grows out of 
the biological one. The physical unattractiveness of intel- 
ligence has been accepted as a tradition that peculiarly 
influences the superior feminine mind. The fact that men 
do not find intelligence so desirable as physical beauty 
makes the more gifted woman protect herself if possible. 
She feels that she must use whatever brain power she 
may have to compensate for her lack of physical lure. 
Many of these »»cmen have a desire to marry. But they 
lack the essential stimulating attractiveness that causes the 
male to pursue them. They go to college in self defense. 
They go into business as a logical necessity. The reason for 
their unmarried state is a combination of biological and 
psychological forces. Change or remove the academic 
college course, and you do not remove the fundamental 
truth that beauty and energy attract the Yale graduate 
when intelligence frightens and repulses him. 

The economic causes that contribute to the so called 


(Continued on page 44) 
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DECORATION BY ROCKWELL KENT 








cUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKEES 


Investing in Electric Power 


ROSS revenues of the electric light 
and power industry in the United 
States have increased each year during 
the last decade. The annual rate of in- 
crease has varied from 7% to 18%, and 
the average per year has been 10.8%. 
This industry deals in a necessary com- 
modity for which the demand is but 
moderately affected by periodical busi- 
ness declines. The uses for electricity 
are constantly broadening and distri- 
bution is constantly widening. More 
people are buying electricity, and the 
average consumer is buying more 
of it. 


United Founders Corporation has im- 
portant investments in the electric light 
and power industry and other divisions 
of the public utility field. Through its 
principal utility investments its interests 
extend to electric power and light, gas, 


telephone, water or transportation serv- 
ice furnished to communities in forty 
states of the Union. With the increasing 
population and widening use of electric- 
ity and other services, its investments in 
the public utility field should ultimately 


enhance greatly in value. 


United Founders Corporation is also 
extensively interested in other fields of 
investments, and holds a diversified 
portfolio of securities. Through its con- 
trolling interest in American Founders 
Corporation it commands the service of 
the extensive economic, analytical and 
research organization developed by 
American Founders. Coupled with this 
organization are extensive banking and 
investment connections, which contri- 
bute to the strong position of United 
Founders Corporation as an institution 
investing for the long pull. 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


(This advertisement is the second of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Cérporation > 
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self imposed sterility of the college bred woman are vari- 
ous. In the first place the woman of superior intelligence 
is more likely to analyze economic situations and to hesi- 
tate to marry when she sees conditions as they are. Many 
college graduates who desire marriage are forced to re- 
main unmarried because men are earning too little to 
warrant a domestic entanglement. The women’s colleges 
are not responsible for this situation. It has not been the 
college graduate that has brought down the masculine 
wage scale. Nevertheless, the futility of reproducing for 
the sake of keeping up the Intelligence Quotient of the 
nation, a large family destined to be poorly clothed, 
poorly fed, and poorly educated, is very evident to both 
men and women who are, though fairly intelligent, bare- 
ly able to pay doctor, dentist, and landlord. This is not 
selfishness, nor prejudice; it is sound economic judgment. 
And creative arts would certainly not change it. 

Many intelligent women with a capacity for domes- 
ticity are influenced against matrimony by the economic 
conditions in their own homes. They see the unfair 
dependent condition of their own mothers, and, wish- 
ing to avoid a similar economic tragedy, they acquire a 
pre-college prejudice that no fine arts course can re- 
move. Appreciation of art, music, and literature in no 
way affects the early economic influence. The fact that 
college offers a means of avoiding matrimony does not 
mean that they would marry if there were no college. 
Their revolt is not the fault of the college, but of their 
background. 


Is THE CHARGE TRUE? 


There is a strange tendency on the part of society to 
regard the married state as an inferior one. Whether this 
is a relic of slave days or a by-product of some natural 
law it is difficult to say. However there is a definite feel- 
ing that a girl with brains can do more than just marry. 
This is not taught in college. This is parental influence 
based on an insidious perpetration of society. 

But to get back to more strictly economic reasons. 
There are many external forces that make college gradu- 
ates unable to consider matrimony. There are dependent 
members of the family, family debts, and obligations that 
make many girls seek the positions open to college gradu- 
ates. Remove the college and the girl may become a 
clerk rather than a teacher, but she will not be able to 
consider matrimony in any case. 

Add to these forces. race prejudices, religious differ- 
ences, and all kinds of natural casualties that prevent 
many women from marrying, and you will see the aca- 
demic college has been unfairly blamed for the lack of 
fertility among its graduates. 

Moreover it is interesting to compare, in this connec- 
tion, the marital conditions of the whole country with 
that of certain college graduates. 

A comparison will show that in 1920 only 60 per cent 
of all of the women over fifteen in this country were mar- 
ried. In 1928, there were 63 per cent of Smith graduates 
married, 61 per cent of the Wellesley graduates, and 57 
per cent of those graduated from Bryn Mawr. 

It does not seem to me that there is evidence to show 
that academic training is directly responsible for preju- 
dice against matrimony, or that stressing the creative and 
artistic in women would offset the facts of biology and 


economy. 
’ Mary Sy tvester CLINE. 


719 Hamilton Street, Easton, Pa. 


‘* HERSELF ”” 


As a rule short stories do not stir up a con- 
troversy, but “Herself” by Katharine Newlin 
Burt was the exception. Readers got quite con- 
cerned about it and were moved to put their pens 
to paper, either in praise or indignation. A Cali- 
fornia reader asks: 


What, I ask you, is the use of printing such dirt? To a 
person of pure intentions—a person like some of the 
young people I meet in the cleaner present—the stunt can 
have no point at all, because they cannot conceive of a 
woman struggling against her lover’s desire of her, or her 
own natural desire of man. 


Charles W. St. John, Professor of Psychology 
at the New Jersey Law School, immediately be- 
gan to use the story as class work. He writes Mrs. 
Burt: 


The story is extraordinarily fine. It must give you rare 
satisfaction to treat so adequately and effectively a matter 
of such fundamental importance, and to do it as beauti- 
fully as you have. 

I was much impressed by the reactions of my classes, 
and that too will interest you. It is true that sex has been 
considered before in both lectures and discussions and | 
rather well knew what to expect, but I was exceedingly 
pleased, nevertheless, by two things—that in these four 
“mixed” classes I failed to see a trace of any undesirable 
reactions, and that after the reading, comments and ques- 
tions came from both sexes in an obviously honest fash- 
ion and without any appearance of morbid inhibitions. | 
felt, too, that the students were very grateful and appre- 
ciative—which is your just due. 


AS A JEW SEES JESUS 


Dr. Florence Brown Sherbon, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, wrote of Rabbi Trattner’s article 
on Jesus: 


I want to tell you how glad I am for the article by 
Rabbi Trattner. It impresses me as being a profound and 
timely contribution to liberal thought and Christian phi- 
losophy. 

The thing which moved me to write this word of ap- 
preciation is the fact that as far as I know, no artist has 
yet had the courage or integrity of purpose to paint Christ 
as a Jew. Even during the most violently orthodox phases 
of my career I never liked the pictured Christ. I did not 
know why, I simply was not moved by the chiseled Greek 
perfection of the classic concept. It finally came to me, 
after maturity gave me courage to trust my own think- 
ing, that Christ was a Jew, a tanned, muscular, knobby, 
unshaved, working Jew, not the faultily faultless, im- 
maculately robed, combed and manicured untouchable 
which has become standardized in Western Art. 

I can see this in my mind’s eye—a warm, virile glow- 
ing personality who shall seem to say: “God is not way up 
there in the sky, he is here—in me—in you—in all of us 
when we love.” 


The response to the long short story contest 
has been so gratifying that we hope to be able 
to publish the first story in the August issue. 
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The Overland Trail of 49 
—the Overland Route today 


Trans TO THE wesT! Cruel trails 
that oxen trod and hot-lathered 
horses... and fighting men, with 
fearless women, led by hope. Hope 
of go/d; and a sunnier land, And 
pure adventure. 

More famous than all the rest was 
the Overland Trail; blood-stained 
and marked by death. A challenge, 
and often defeat for the bravest... 
But the hope that led men West was 
stronger than the obstacles that lay 
along the way and when the struggle 
ended the last frontier wascrossed... 

Finally, to mark the epic trail in 
everlasting steel, men laid straight 
railsand railroad bridges... Southern 
Pacific’ s OverLanpRoute oftoday. 

Straight across the continent, from 
Chicago, it goes, into the land of the 
’Forty-Niners, thru the country 
Mark Twain found—straight to 
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San Francisco. From 
Lake Tahoe to Sacra- 
mento, down thru the 
American River Can- 
yon with its gold- 
scarred hills, the pres- 
ent slips away... Your 
mind rebuilds the ghost- 
towns— Rough and 
Ready, Piety Hill, You 
Bet, Poker Flat—wool- 
en-shirted, worn, the 
miner lives again. . 

And then, almost be- 
fore you know it, San 
Francisco, the city by 
the Golden Gate, that 
adds a modern lustre to 
the West you’ ve come 
to know. 


Two others of Southern Pacific’s 
Four Great Routes, Sunser Route 











Dainty Chinese maids add 
charm to the service of 
the “Overland Limited” 
ae a ae ae a 





to New Orleans via 
LosAngelesand Sxas- 
Ta Route to the Pa- 
cific Northwest, strike 
out from San Fran- 
cisco, along the whole 
Pacific Coast. GoLDEN 
Strate Route, between 
Chicago and Los An- 
geles, is the fourth. 
Go one way, return 
another. Stopover 
anywhere. In a single 
roundtrip see the whole 
Pacific Coast, and half 
of the United States as 
well. Low roundtrips 
in effect May 15. 

Write O. P. Bartlett, 310 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
or H, H, Gray, 531 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, for the illustrated 
book: “How Best to See the Pacific Coast.’’ 


Southern 


Pacific 
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FOUR GREAT ROUTES 


61 


FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 





the isles. of illusion are fru 


Like all grown-up people you have substitute 
reality for your dreams . » » Your daily routine i 
a tangibility but Java is a spilt rainbow beyon 
J tantalizing ‘horizon © ~~» Bali hovers in your 
brain as a huge parakeet preening itself on un 
reachable. indigo seas... scouring little Enoshi 
lor. gold. lacquer is, something ret will thin 
about ».'.sometime . : « 

atch ~out for that " scuialions "as. Thel 
ranconia 4931 World Cruise is the Moder 
ravel method of catching | up with your. dreams: 
ou can sail, on_ this “‘super-cruising “steamer 
round the world . . « And the Franconia 
its-your mood «.... Modern . . . beautifully 
quipped «. i she's the twentieth century gelleon 
in search of hidden romance. 

gain the. Franconia World Crate! urder the 
uspices of two great travel specialists, sails for 
138 globe-kaleidoscopic days on Jan. 10. The 
cruise includes ports never before visited by 
jany World Cruise. Indubitably it is the travel 
triumph of the century. 


THE FRANCONIA SAILS EASTWARD FROM NEW YOu 
JAN. 10, RETURNS MAY 28 
Also Westward Around the World in the Samaria ] 
Sailing from New York Dec. 3. Ned 

Literatore and full information pease: vow oe agents or 




















Doing New York 
—And How 


HERE was a time, several years ago, when 

New York toyed with the idea of advertising 
itself as a summer resort. What became of the no- 
tion we do not know, but regardless of how it 
sounded it had its points. With the exception of 
short periods the New York summer climate is 
excellent. You can spend a delightful vacation 
with the chances even of finding a series of days 
of moderate warmth and nights cool and zestful. 








Brasstown: Take the Second Avenue “L” downtown 
and get off at Canal Street. Allen Street is close by. Great 
bargains and much interesting hunting in cellars and tiny 
shops for fine Russian and other brass ware. 

Little Church Around the Corner: Marrying-place of 
many celebrities, 1 East 29th Street. Collection of rare 
paintings. Free. Reached from Allen Street by “L” or by 
East Side I. R. T. Subway, getting off at 28th Street. Sub- 
way and “L” fares, 5 cents. 

Public Library: Take any Fifth Avenue bus headed 
uptown from 28th Street. Get off at 42d Street. Interest- 
ing paintings and any book you ever heard of. Bus fare, 
10 cents. 

Metropolitan Museum: Take any Fifth Avenue bus 
headed uptown except number 15 and those marked 
Riverside Drive. Off at 82d Street. Open 10 to 5, week 
days; 1 to 6 p. m., Sundays. Admission 25 cents Monday 
and. Friday. Other days free. Don’t miss it. If you don't 
want to be convinced about the merits of antique furni- 
ture stay away from the American wing. 

Gracie Mansion: Take Cross-Town street-car on 86th 
Street toward East River. A charming old mansion in a 
charming setting. What Old New York was like. It houses 
the Museum of the City of New York. 

Antique Hunting: If the craze for antiques is on you, 
your happy hunting-ground is on Madison and Lexing- 
ton Avenues, roughly between 50th and 7oth Streets, and 
the cross streets of that territory. It will pay you’to break 
the search at East 61st Street and. follow it to its conclu- 
sion at the East River. There you will see the old mansion 
now used by the Colonial Dames of America. Surrounded 
by: gas-tanks, but charming withal: Towering above you 
will be the Queensboro Bridge to Long Island. Below in 
the river is Welfare Island, for short-term offenders. 

At Night: I€ you are not going to a show or a concert, 
we suggest that you go down and have dinner in Green- 
wich Village (take the I. R. T. local at Times Square and 
get off at Sheridan Square, or take a downtown Fifth 
Avenue bus and get off at Washington Square, which is 
as far'as you can go). After you've wandered around the 
Village, take the Riverside Drive bus uptown. Sit on top 
if the weather permits. Fifth Avenue is fascinating, per- 
haps more so by day than by night, and Riverside Drive 
is thrilling at night—with the boats in the Hudson, and 
the lights of Jersey across. Yes, that is Grant’s Tomb on 
the left. With the great buildings of mid-town towering 
about you and the panorama of the view from the Drive 
to impress you, the bus ride will give you a picture of the 
beauty and magnificence and astounding wealth and 
glamour of New York. 
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